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Working for Egg Production 


Needed care during fall and winter outlined by H. E. Botsford of New. York college 








mOULTRYMEN should so 
\ regulate the time of 
%# spring hatching that it 
J will be possible to have 
§& most pullets in their 
" winter quarters by No- 








Early Laying and Egg Production 


The table herewith illustrates the point that on an 
average the pullets which began to lay at the earliest 
age are the best; not only during their first season of 
laying, but for three years. 


Place the 
roosts at the back of the house and 
open the front. 

The feeding is exceedingly impor- 


warmth from her body. 


tant. Once started, every effort 
should be made to keep the supply 





vember. Certainly all of the earlier ee alle vedas Mort el eames constant. The laying ration adopted 
hatched should be, and if there are Laid first esg lst year = 2d year 344 year by the poultry departments of four 
late hatched birds which seem to re- erat pa. a A de a i rr eastern states follows: Cracked corn 
quire further development when fall ee > aed 8 coc tll de hs gle 140 121 108 500 pounds, wheat 100, barley 200. 
comes around, place them in their Between 9 and 10 months....:...... 108 121 108 oats 200. The mash consists of bran 
winter quarters and allow them free Re, ese ree 86 106 93 100 pounds, middlings 100, gluten 100, 


corn meal 100, ground oats 100, beef 





range as before. To accomplish this, 
means that spring work must be 
started early. The change from range 
methods of feeding to that given when in 
winter quarters should be gradual. In fact, 
it will be well to hand feed all grain for two 
weeks at least before removing from the 
range. Often pullets will go into a fall molt 
which is undesirable, as it apparently fol- 
lows a check in egg. production. 

Records seem to show that, as a usual rule, 
pullets start in laying heavily and then 
slacken down somewhat.a little later. If, 
when they are slackening down, they are 
subjected to any pronounced change, the 
fall molt is liable to occur. On the other 
hand, anything other than this natural 
occurrence that will tend to check an even 
production of eggs and stop it, is likely to 
eause the molt. Poultry are creatures of 
habit and are very sensitive to changes. 
For this reason the work should be so man- 
aged that the birds will be in winter quarters 
and accustomed to any changes in feeding 
and management before commencing to lay. 


Early Layers Are Producers 


Proper selection of the pullets to be win- 
tered will be very important this year. They 
are valuable, but only in so far as they will 
produce eggs. It will be a loss to the poultry- 
man to house and feed pullets which do not 
possess the inherited tendency to lay. In 
endeavoring to house only workers, select 
those having good heads, a bright, full eye, 
an active, wide-awake appearance, smooth 
coat and sturdy shanks and toes. A blocky 
body and a vigorous constitution are indica- 
tions of future producers. Immature birds, 
or those lacking vitality, will make more 
money if sold at once. With the flock com- 
posed of these carefully selected 


paid as the pullets start laying will show 
decided results for at least three years. In 
other words, the age at which a-pullet com- 
mences to lay is a good indication of her 
ability +o lay for several years. Many 
poultrymen are able to tell when a pullet is 
laying. To those who can, the problem of 
culling the pullets is comparatively easy. 
Those who can not may install trapnests and 
use them for a month or two, banding all 
pullets as they are trapped. At? the proper 
time those without bands may be removed. 

No matter how carefully the stock is 
selected, if the pullets are confined to poorly 
ventilated houses or kept without an abun- 
dance of fresh air, the egg production is 
quite likely to drop. 


Believes in Fresh Air 


Fresh, pure air is absolutely essential for 
health and happiness, without which the 
egg production will be low. Air in a house 
which is poorly ventilated is laden with 
moisture. The moisture penetrates to the 


skin and cold air chills the birds, causing - 


serious troubles. Leave the front of the 
house open day and night. Never close tight. 
On severe days, or when storms blow 
directly in, close partially. Make the back, 
floor, sides and roof tight, but leave the 
front open. This should eliminate damp- 
ness. Warm the birds by making them 
exercise whén it is light. That is the 
best warmth. 

Fresh air at night takes away the damp- 
ness from breath and droppings. The hen’s 
body temperature is 104 to 108 degrees, and 
she is, therefore, warm-blooded. Each bird, 


being covered with feathers, conserves the 


scrap 100. The mash is fed dry in 
hoppers, open all day. The grain should be 
scattered in litter 10 to 12 inches deep, allow- 
ing two or three quarts per 100 fowls in the 
morning and four or six quarts at night. 
Feeding in this way provides a great deal of 
exercise, which, coupled with fresh air and 
good stock, is the secret of health and good 
egg production. Make the birds work hard 
for their feed. The constitution of the hen 
is similar to that of other animals, including 
humans, in that if large amounts of food are 
taken in by a body whose muscles- are in- 
active, trouble will result. 
Other feeds may be used in place of some 
of those mentioned, providing the percentage 
of nutrients is not changed very consider- 
ably. Fresh water, grit and shell should be 
provided. Green feed in the form of sprouted 
oats may be grown cheaply and provides a 
very efficient feed, but if it cannot be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity, mange] beets or 
cabbage may be used. 


Light Makes Hen Lay 


A practice which is coming into consider- 
able use is supplying artificial illumination 
to increase egg production. It has always 
been observed that heaviest egg production 
occurs during the time of year when the 
days and nights are about equal. The bird 
has a longer time to eat, and as a result her 
body is well supplied with food the full 
24 hours. 

During winter, however, the hen is on the 
roost nearly two-thirds of the time, and being 
unable to carry food enough to last that 
length of time, has no reserve for manufac- 
turing eggs, but needs it all to maintain her 
body. By supplying artificial light the bird 
can remain on the floor until 9 
o’clock in the winter and be up 





birds it will be well to go a step 
further. In a flock of 166 pullets 
at Cornell university, hatched at 
different periods and in different 
years, it was found that if all 
pullets commencing to lay be- 
fore they are eight months old 
were kept, and all those not 
laying at this age were culled 
out, the best layers would be 
left. Of this flock, 125 pullets, 
commencing to lay before they 
were eight months old, averaged 
150 eggs their first year, while 
the remaining 41, that did not 
start to lay until after they 
were eight months old, averaged 
97 eggs. 








at 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. 
Thus she is supplied with more 
food and hence produces more 
eggs. Illumination may be 
supplied by electric lights, gaso- 
line or kerosene lanterns, acety- 
lene, natural gas or other man- 
ner. Probably sufficient light 
will be supplied if one candle- 
power be allowed for each 4 or 
5 square feet of floor space. 
About 10 minutes before the 
lights are extinguished they 
should be dimmed. The birds 
will then go to roost, after which 
the lights are turned out. An 
increased egg production is usu- 








From the printed table it will 
be seen that a little attention 





Pullets in Winter Quartc:s 





ally noticed about two weeks 
after the lights are supplied. 
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mH October price of $3.11 per 

~ 100 pounds for 3% Dairymen’s 

4 league milk in the 200 to 210- 

ij mile zone from New York city 

3 is somewhat of a disappoint- 

- ment to dairymen and farmers, 

who feel that the fall price should be equit- 

able with cost of production. The figure is 

10 cents a 100 pounds lower than the Sep- 

tember quotation, and this would not be the 

case if the natural laws of supply and 

demand had had their seasonal regulation 

of the price. The fact is that man-made 

factors and the agitating pressure from 

those clamoring to reduce the high cost of 

living brought about an unusual set of 
conditions. 

The board of directors of the Dairymen’s 
league announces this price with full real- 
ization that the quotations are below the cost 
of production. It will be recalled by readers 
of this column that the present method of 
co-operatively selling milk is based upon the 
price of milk and cheese in the preceding 
month, to which is added a constant sum 
agreed upon by the Dairymen’s league 
officials in conjunction wit the dealers. No 
trouble was experienced in following this 
method and the constant sum to be added 
to the price for milk, when the other ficuring 
was complete, was entirely in accord with 
the agreement. 

However, the price of butter and cheese 
has not taken the seasonal change, as has 
always been the case during the last 10 vears 
on the New York market. There has not been 
a year when the wholesale value of butter 
and cheese has not risen in the fall, following 
natural laws of supply and demand, and 
upon competition on our big city markets. 
This year, however, manipulation of food 
agitators and unwarranted pressure from 
those seeking to reduce the high cost of 
living without any regard to the food product 
which they hit, has caused the unusual mar- 
ket, and prices of butter and cheese have 
not gone up. 


Plan Agreed Upon Is Sound 


Although this is a disappointment to 
every member of the Dairymen’s league and 
others who are selling milk in accordance 
with the league schedule, it seemed best to 
follow the agreed plan for arriving at the 
selling price of October milk. This does not 
mean but what the price later in the fall will 


“be more equitable with the cost of produc- 
tion. The principles of the price-arranging 
method are sound, although alterations will 
be made from time to time as changing con- 
ditions warrant. Of course, the present sit- 
uation would be somewhat relieved if the 
co-operative plan of the league or methods 
of country control had been fully developed. 
As the season advances, the situation 
promises to have a happier outlook. 

Other factors have had a lot to do with 
the general trend of the market. At first 
glance it seems a little hard to connect the 
value of foreign exchange with the local 
price of milk, but there is a direct relation. 
During the close of September the English 
pound sterling was worth about $4.12 to 
$4.15, while in normal times it is equivalent 
to $4.85 in American money. Thus foreign 
purchasers of American-made dairy products 
are obliged to pay a big premium in settling 
their account, which has curtailed the ex- 
port trade in butter and cheese to an extent 
which has a direct bearing upon milk prices. 
American Agriculturist, in its issue last 
week, September 27, under the heading of 
“Many Hands Stirring Milk,” told in detail 
of the political factions which are arousing 
public opinion against justice to the farmer 
in the sale of his milk. This agitation has 
some effect upon the curtailment of con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products. 

On the other hand, members of the Dairy- 
men’s league can congratulate themselves 
upon the good work of the past few months, 
and when comparison of league prices is 
made with those received at some of the 
upstate cheese factories, it is found that the 
price difference is as high as 60 cents a 100 
pounds in favor of the league prices in many 
instances. And again, the prices which 
dairymen received last May were higher than 
the April price, which is not according to 
Hoyle, as the saying goes. May milk brought 
$3.06 a 100 pounds, while according to the 
Warren formula it might have been sold at 
$2.60. In the same way, June milk was 38 
cents a 100 pounds higher than it might 
have been. Looking back over the history of 
the milk business in New York state, farm- 
ers have almost never received prices com- 
mensurate with the cost of production until 
this last summer, which is a welcome thought 
considering the October price. 

In 1918, the method used by the Dairy- 
men’s league in arriving at the price for milk 
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Fair Profits Due Milk Farmers 


League directors insist October milk prices are below cost of production 


each month was based upon the cost of pro- 
duction, with resultant fighting and trouble 
at each price-fixing date. The results of 
this present season’s work, when taken as a 
whole, are really quite encouraging, and the 
present method of selling has been done with 
no trouble to the farmer and in harmony 
between those active in the work. Unless 
adjustments are made in the coming few 
weeks with the city dealers, the right to 
serve a 60-day notice to the effect that the 
league will no longer sell milk under the 
present plan may be exercised. 


October Prices in Detail 


In the table below, the October prices for 
3% milk are shown in the usual zones of 10 
miles each from New York city. There is a 
sliding scale of 4 cents a 100 pounds for each 
0.1% increase in butter fat content. This 
milk, when sold in New York city, is that to 
be classified as Grade B pasteurized, as pro- 
vided under the regulations of the New York 
city department of health. The minimum 
price for league milk beyond 400 miles is the 
same as that in the 390 to 400-mile area. 
These prices are for New York city markets 
not governed by special local prices. 


OCTOBER PRICE FOR LEAGUE MILK 


Freight Rates—, 
40-at can 100lbs Oct 3% 
Distance Cents 100 lbs 


10 miles or under 
Over 10, under 
Over , under 
Over . under 
Over , under 
Over 50, under 
Over , under 
Over , under 
Over , under 
Over 90, under 
Over , under 
Over , under 
Over , under 
Over 130, under 
Over , under 
Over 150, under 
Over » under 
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Over , under 
Over 180, under 
Over 190, under 
Over 200, under 
Over , under 
Over , under 
Over 230, under 
Over , under 
Over 250, under 
Over , under 7 
Over 270, under 
Over 280, under 
Over . under 2 
Over 300, under 
Over 310, under 
Over 320, under 
Over 330, under ¢ 
Over 340, under 35 
Over 350, under 
Over 360, under 37 
Over 370, under 38 
Over 380, under 3° 
Over , under 
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Why Cow Test Associations? 
L. M. CHAPMAN, CT AGRI COLLEGE 

HE eyes of the best dairyman often de- 
| ceive him when he uses them alone asa 
method of selecting cows which he 
wishes to have in his herd, but the man who 
keeps records of each cow’s production knows 
that he can select correctly his best animals. 
The greater the length of time over which 
these records extend, the greater their value, 
for the cow must be fed for the entire year 
regardless of her production. To be certain 
‘of finding boarder cows, careful records 
must be kept of production, labor and feed 
costs. Today’s ascending prices of feed 
and labor, and the high cost of dairy cows, 
mean that it is even more imperative than in 
the past to have all costs in black and white 
and, as the dairyman finds little or no time 
to work out details, the value of a cow test- 
ing association in a dairy community can 
readily be appreciated. Its low cost will 

yield cash returns in practically any herd. 
The man who acts as cow tester has as 
his duty the weighing of all roughage and 
grain fed, the taking of a sample of milk 
from every milking animal for each milking 
during his visit. By use of the Babcock test 
he is able to compute the monthly butter fat 


yield of each cow. The,retailer of milk may .. 


feel that as long as the milk of his herd 
gets by he has no worry, but the fact that by 
eliminating a few of the lower testing cows, 
he may produce a better quality product, for 
which the consumer is generally willing to 
pay a cash premium, should appeal to him. 

Knowing the daily amount of grain and 
hay fed, the tester computes the amount for 
the month, and determines the cost of feed 
consumed. Labor and overhead are added. 

The value of the milk is determined by 
totaling the monthly milk sheets and multi- 
plying by the value per quart. To the cow 
is also credited the value of her manure and 
calf. Thus all that the owner needs to do to 
determine the worth of a cow Is to glance 
at a column of figures. Here he can see the 
cost of producing one quart of milk, returns 
for each dollar’s worth of feed, returns per 
animal, whether profit or loss. 

A few of the other advantages to be gained 
from a cow testing association are as fol- 
lows: (1) Greater and more economical 


production by the feeding of the balanced. 


rations; (2) More intelligent feeding of 
each animal; (3) Greater advancement in 
breeding since the poor cows are eliminated 
and the good ones left as foundation stock; 
(4) Greater interest in all co-operative or- 
ganizations, but chiefly those of co-opera- 
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tive grain buying; (5) Putting the owner’s 
dairy business on a business basis; (6) 
Greater sale of stock, since buyers are al- 
ways more ready to buy and are willing. to 
pay more for cows of proven merit or their 
progeny. 

Favors Dairymen’s League—If we grow 
our calves, feed and care for them as is done 
for high-priced stock, we would have splen- 
did producers. I have 15 cows and one 
small heifer, five years old. This heifer 
weighs about 600 pounds and last winter 
gave 35 pounds of milk a day with poor hay 
and no silage. I have some large cows, 
weighing from 800 to 1000 pounds that do 
not give any more milk than the small cow, 
with the same feed. I would like to say, in 
regard to the Dairymen’s league, that we 
can never control milk prices until we farm- 
ers control also milk, cheese and butter. 
The league plan will save the dairy interests. 
[John Boyer, Lewis County, N Y. 


Buy Wisely—The best, most skillfully 
designed, most carefully made tractor in the 
world would prove an expensive luxury if it 
did not fit your own particular requirements. 
For instance, the farm of 500 acres requires 
an entirely different type of tractor than the 


farm of 80 acres and upward. 
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ember 2 to 10. Since copies of the proposed 
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New Charges to Fruit Shippers 


Administration seeking higher freights on perishable foods—By Samuel Fraser 


HAT is the cost of icing a car 
% of fruit, vegetables or other 
¥ perishable foods? This is one 
m of .a series of questions of 
3 great moment to the producers 

a ~~ and shippers of these commodi- 
ties. What has it cost in.the past? What 
has it cost in 1919? What may we expect it 
to cost in 1920, and in each succeeding year? 
The United States railroad administration 
has sought to answer the last of these 
questions. It has made a tariff in which it 
sets forth in dollars and cents the amount 
the shipper of any of these commodities 
must pay. 

In this tariff are a great many rules, 
drawn by the railroad authorities for their 
own protection, scarcely any of which are 
satisfactory to the trade whose produce is 
to be moved under these rules. In fact, 
many of them are considered to be contrary 





, to law and impose unjustifiable and unwar- 
ranted burdens on shippers, 


while at the 
same time these rules seek to relieve the 
carrier of legal responsibility under the law. 

The original tariff was issued early last 
winter by a special committee of the railroad 
administration and copies submitted to lead- 
ing shippers’ organizations, fol- 


tariff,as it now apears were not available 
until early in June, there was very little 
time for the shippers in the western states 
to get much evidence together, and the time 
was altogether too short for the shippers of 
New York to gather the evidence they wished. 

During the New York hearing the basis of 
the charges was developed, and in the case 
of shipments from western New York to New 
York city the “reasonableness” of the pro- 
posed charges was made apparent by Mr. 
Kohlmann’s exhibit, which showed that a 
carload of apples from Hilton, N Y, to New 
York city, would be iced as follows: 


COST AS PER RAILROAD EXHIBIT 
1918 1919 
Initial icing of the car, 5 tons. ..:. $21.60 - $31.50 
Re-icing of car at Rochester,2tons 8.64 12.60 
Re-icing of car at Karners,1%tons 6.02 8.63 
Switching car at icing and re-icing 


stations at 35¢ per switch...... 1.05 1.05 
Haulage of the ice in the bunkers— 

Ic per 100 lbs per mile......:.. 3.20 3.20 
RE AED. 6. bc 000sedosee ee 5.00 5.00 
ENED. vccceunsuvccawaepeers 4.00 4.00 





$49.51 $65.98 

The railroad experts testified that? this 
tariff is proposed “not for the purpose of 
increasing revenue,” but “in the interest of 


mum charge for a car of apples is $35 and 
for any other commodity $40. This is re- 
gardless of whether the commodity moves 
but 10 miles and needs but a ton of ice, or 
whether it moves 400 miles and may need 
more ice. In the interest of uniformity 
there is one stated charge for a certain given 
territory. 


Bunker Capacity 


For the sake of and in the interest of uni- 
formity, all cars are supposed to hold five 
tons of ice in their bunkers, although data 
furnished by the railroads showed that only 
a few of the refrigerator cars in use have 
bunkers which will hold five tons of ice, and 
that on some lines refrigerator cars are in. 
use in which the bunkers will not hold 1% 
tons of ice. Furthermore, the calculations 
as to bunker capacity were expressed in 
cubic feet and the statement that a cubic 
foot of ice weighs 57.4 pounds was made. 
The railroad exhibits showed that when the 
bunkers are filled with chunk ice it is seldom 
possible to put in more than 37 pounds of ice 
per cubic foot of space, so that the five-ton 
initial icing upon which this tariff is based 
proved to be mythical because the bunkers 

of most of the cars are not of 





lowing which an extensive con- 
ference was held in Washington 
between the railroad administra- 
tion, shippers, and the division 
of public service, at which time 
the whole tariff was vigorously 
protested and briefs were filed. 
The administration then took 
the protests under advisement 
and late in the spring issued a 
revised tariff and sent it to the 
interstate commerce commission 
for its advice under the federal 
control act. 


Basis of Ice Charges 


That section of the United 
States east of and including 
Illinois and north of about Rich- 
mond, Va, is known in railroad 
language as official classification 
territory. It has. been operated 
under terms somewhat different 
frém those used in some other 
parts of the United States. For 
instance, in the matter of icing 
refrigerator cars, this is  per- 
formed by the railroads for a 
stated charge in most of the 
western states, especially on 
transcontinental hauls, and in a 
part of the south, where the tariff was put in 
by executive order this spring without wait- 
ing for a hearing. In the northeastern states 
shippers have paid for the ice they used, 
whether furnished by the railroad or by 
private concerns, and one of the contentions 
of the shippers is that they should continue 
on the “cost of ice per ton basis” on the 
ground that in view of the varying conditions 
and short hauls it is impossible to assess a 
stated charge justly. 

It may be stated that the present tariff 
proposes to put all fruits and vegetables in 
the United States on the “stated charge” 
basis, regardless of conditions or length of 
haul, and without taking into account any 
differences between varieties, weather con- 
ditions in the different seasons, or parts of 
the same season, and even without dis- 
tinguishing between products direct from 
the field and those which are pre-cooled or 
from storage. 

Hearings started at Los Angeles on July 7, 
followed by hearings at Portland, Denver 
and Chicago, closing there about the middle 
of August. Further hearings were scheduled 
for New York, Atlanta and New Orleans. 
The hearing at New York was held Sep- 
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hibit red apples. 








five-ton capacity, and there is a 
loss of space when chunk ice is 
used, and frequently but 32 to 
35 pounds of ice are used per 
cubic foot of space. 

The insulation of the cars, 
which is one of the most vital of 
all the factors involved in this 
whole question, has thus far 
been ignored by the railroads. 
But 25 to 40% of the ice used in 
icing a car is used to cool the 
commodity; the rest is used in 
cooling the air outside the car, 
and the amount so wasted varies 
with the insulation of the car. 

The cost of ice is made up of 
a number of factors, and in some 
cases it involves long hauls. In 
the case of the New York Cen- 
tral ice house at Rochester, the 
railroad representative testified 
that in normal years the ice was 
frequently hauled from the 








Apples at Fruit Show 


Niagara County 


How the fruit growers of the Niagara county, N Y, central packing 
association showed off their fruit at the New York state horticultural so- 
There is an idea in this exhibit to be used by others at 
The outer circle was a row of Greenings, the rest of the ex- 
It was a very effective design and equally attractive. 


” 


uniformity,” andsevery car which is iced at 
all for New York is to receive one initial 
icing of five tons and two re-icings. Whether 
n-eded or not, 8% tons of ice are to be used. 
If the cars will not hold it, it is to be paid for. 
In the case of apples, this tariff proposes to 
furnish this service for the sum of $40, and 
in the case of peaches, $50 a car. 

It does not matter whether the car be 
loaded with lettuce shipped direct from the 
field in August, in which the amount of ice 
used is high, or whether it be a car of carrots 
moving from cold storage in February, in 
which the shipper desires to place a ton or 
two of ice in case the weather should turn 
warm while the car is being unloaded—the 
charge is the same, $50. 

In the interest of uniformity, no difference 
is made between the icing requirements of 
turnips and peaches, the charge being $50 
to New York, but raspberries and straw- 
berries are given special consideration, and 
although they move in the summer months 
they are charged 11% less than celery, which 
may move from cold storage in December, or 
onions or cabbage, which frequently move 
from cold or common storage in February 
and March with a couple of tons of ice in the 
bunkers at a cost today of $8. The mini- 





Adirondacks to Rochester, while 
ice is hauled from Sodus Point 
to Parkersburg, W Va. The 
average cost of ice on some of 
th2 lines, as shown in their ex- 
hibits, was.as high as $12.61 per 
ton. The shippers submitted 
evidence that in New York they had in the 
past and generally could ice their own cars 
at less than $3 a ton, and that they failed to* 
see why they should not, in the interest of 
economy alone, continue to ice their cars. 

In a series of maps showing where the 
rail movement originated in the state of New’ 
York it was proved that much of this devel- 
opment had been made upon a distinct under-_ 
standing with the railroads that they would 
provide adequate and proper facilities for* 
transporting the commodities. Further, that 
in this proposed tariff the railroad adminis- 
tration. seeks to destroy this understanding 
by their claim that the charges for trans- 
porting peaches, for instance, was predicated 
on the movement of the commodity in a box 
car, and that a charge of $5 for the use of a 
refrigerator car would therefore be war- 
ranted. The growers point out that the- 
deveiopment of this production was based on 
the use of refrigerator cars and refrigerator 
cars alone, not on box cars. 


No Reason for New Changes 


There is a large movement in which two to 
three tons of ice appear to be adequate. 
This is true of celery moving from cold 
storage, apples from cold {To Page 23.] 
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Is Tuberculin Test Infallible? 


In our recent tuberculin test of 111 
animals, two reactors were found, both 
three-year-old heifers having passed 
without suspi- 
cion three pre- 
vious tests. Post 
mortem showed 
a no lesion case 
in one, and a 
smal] glandular 
lesion in the 
other under the 
right ear. Where 
this could have 
come trom none 
of su 
mise, we 
have been prac- 
tically free from 
tuberculosisdur- 
ing the 
years, but there was no 
about the infection. The 
careful examination, however, failed 
to find lesions in the other cows. 

Who is to decide whether not 
the disease lurking somewhere, 
perhaps in joints or bone marrow, or 
did tuberculin make a mistake? Such 
authorities as Moore and Parks will 
tell me that the disease was there, 
only perhaps not easily found or in- 
sulliciently developed to be seen by 
the eye. These men are fair, candid, 
highly trained and experienced, and 
these qualities a thousand times out- 
weigh my guess work with no founda- 
tion in laboratory facts. Yet I have 
been unable to understand how tuber- 
culin, a man-made product used by 
men upon an animal, variable in tem- 
perament and formation, should be 
infallible. To be sure, the matter is 
unimportant from a practical stand- 
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point if only one mistake is made in 
over a hundred. 

From a scientific point of view, 
however, it is of more importance and 
so long as my opinion based upon 
generalities, cannot be proved, I ex- 
pect the position taken by authorities 
will stand. If we take a _  broad- 
gauged view of tuberculin and its 
value to the dairy interests we must 
thank our stars that we have such a 
remarkable diagnostic agent, which 
would, if more generally used, soon 
clean out tuberculosis. 

Although the disease is a subtle one 
when judged wholly by a physical ex- 
amination, when viewed from a tu- 
berculin standpoint it becomes easy 
and I would take a contract to quick- 
ly clean up a herd, 

Compared to abortion, 
damage to teats and udders, dealing 
with tuberculosis becomes a pastime. 
It is easy because there is no compli- 
cation of germs and there is no mis- 
taking it by ordinary eye examina- 
tion. When the animal carrying the 
germ is removed, the danger is re- 
moved if we use ordinary means of 
sanitation, and a covering of white- 
wash is such “ordinary means.” 

With garget and teat injury, how- 
ever, is associated a complication of 
causes and we are kept constantly 
guessing. I don’t care how bad or 
hard a thing is if we can know just 
how it looks and what to do with it, 
for nothing is hard after we know 
what to do. We are on the direct 
road to an understanding of abortion 
treatment and eventually that will be 
as simple as tuberculosis, thanks to 
Dr Williams of Cornell. To maintain 
a clean herd, the safest method is to 
raise all stock on the farm. If this 
is not desirable, then test every ani- 
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mal when purchased and again in 
three or six months. 

Unless the animal is in the ad- 
vanced stages and is physically de- 
moralized, physical examination has 
no value whatsoever. I expect there 
is a psychological effect upon con- 
sumers if they are informed that the 
cows have been examined by a com- 
petent veterinarian, and that is all. 


On Financing Farm Bureaus 


I don’t want to appear irrational or 
to sow the seeds of discord, but some- 
one is entitled to scent the future and 
have dreams, even though they are 
not in harmony. with the unwritten 
law of the land. Our farm bureau is 
one of our most important farm as- 
sets. It is being wisely led and its 
organization each year more ef_ficient- 
ly organized. We must keep it and 
yet to me the signs are on the outer 
wall that federal support may some 
time be disturbed and we have to 
rely upon local farm support. 

During the formation period I took 
the ground that the movement should 
be supported by public funds. Now 
the farmers appreciate its value and 
are ready and willing to pay for its 
support and they can easily raise the 
money themselves. 

There is a difference between ask- 
ing the state to support agricultural 
educational institutions and to sup- 
port farm bureaus, Free education is 
recognized as an American govern- 
mental function and we need not 
apologize for demanding support. 
More and more, however, the farm 
bureau is taking to itself business af- 
fairs relating to the farm for which 
we have no traditional or constitu- 
tional right to ask state support. 

Some of us have expected the 
Grange would take up the class of 
work now being done by the farm bu- 
reau, but it has not and ought not to 
do so. The bureau has come with a 
special business field before it. If the 
farmers are to be the only benefi- 
ciaries, then they ought to pay the 
bills and become morally independent 
of other business interests. 

I am confident that half the coun- 
ties in New York would raise the op- 
erating funds entirely within their 
own boundaries if governmental sup- 
port was cut off and eventually these 
counties would be stronger than now. 


What is more, the things we pay tor 
we use most and profit by most. To 
illustrate, take the counties of St Lay. 
rence with 8224 farms, Jefferson with 
5778, Oswego with 6319, and Lewis 
with 3343 can-easily raise a fund ip 
excess of that now received and not 
half try. A state leadership could 
easily be financed out of a percentage 
fund after the manner of the grange, 

As unfortunate as it will be for the 
nation, the lines seem to be forming 
between the consumers and producers 
of food stuffs, the one to get them 
cheap and the other to get a living 
wage. The consumers being in a 
large majority, have the advantage 
politically, as evidenced by the veto 
of the daylight saving law.—([H, §, 
Cook. 


Worms in Horse 

I have _a horse troubled with worms for 
upward of a year. Although I have tri 
several remedies, have so far been unable tp 
cure him. The horse is thin in flesh. 
worms are about two to three inches long and 
about as large as a match-stick, and white 
[J. O. S&S. New York. 

Give a salt enema once a day, and 
have the following prescription pre. 
pared at your druggist’s: Powdered 
sulphur 24 ounces, coriander seed 12 
ounces, ~ arsenic ohe-fourth ounce, 
Dose: One teaspoonful in feed night 
and morning. 


Grubs in Head 


What remedy may I use for grubs in the 
head of sheep?—[(M. G. S., New York. 

This disease is caused by a fly 
somewhat like the gadfly in the ox, 
but smaller. The egg deposited, 
maggot soon hatches, ascends 
sinues of the nose, causing much }r- 
ritation. The maggots atlix them- 
selves by their strong hooks and are 
not easily dislodged. Violent sneez- 
ing will sometimes dislodge them. 
Thus you may try Scotch snuff by 
blowing up the nostrils. The infected 
sheep may be driven into a_ close 
place and leather burned to irritate 
the membranes of the nostrils. 

You can also use a mixture of tur- 
pentine and sweet oil, equal parts, 
and secure the animal and hold his 
head up and drop one teaspoonful 
in each nostril. Care should be used 
in this process that the sheep is not 
strangled bv the mixture entering the 
lungs. The grubs are sometimes ex- 
tracted by the surgeon. It is a nice 
operation, but as a rule, will not pay 
its cost. 








Feeding Molasses to Live Stock 


I am feeding stock molasses to my horses, 
cows and pigs. Is there food value in mo- 
* lasses? I feed mash to the horses. I cut 
hay into bits about 4% inch long and mix 
with rye, oats and corn—chop. Molasses costs 
15 cents a gallon. Do you think this is too 
expensive to feed and what would you use 
to take the place of this ration? For cows, 
I cut grain, oats and corn—chop, then I add 
one pint of molasses and give to each cow 
once a day. Will you please give ration for 
tows when pasture is short? 
What price should be paid for fertilizer 
analyzing 1% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 9% potash? Would you advise me to use 
anything as an additional nitrogen carrier? 
[S. G. Sherk, Lebanon county, Pa. 
With the feeding of 
molasses, the method which is fol- 
lowed for horses is very satisfactory 
except that it might be improved by 
adding one pound cottonseed meal or 
oil meal daily per head, advises Prof 
#W. H. Tomhave of the Pennsylvania 
college. The reason for this addition 
‘is that the molasses in itself is high 
;, in carbohydrates. This is also true of 
corn and most of the other feeds 
} which he provides. The price that he 
is paying is not elaborate and it can 
® be used to some extent at this figure. 

In feeding to his hogs, I would sug- 

gest that he feed not over 25% of the 
tration in the form of molasses, and 
that it be fed in conjunction with 
corn, middlings and tankage. It must 
be used either as a carbohydrate feed 
or merely as an appetizer. Whenever 
it is fed, it must be supplemented 
with a protein feed of some kind. 
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Molasses for Dairy Cows 
Strictly speaking, molasses of all 
kinds is a carbohydrate feed, since it 
contains no prtoein whatever, writes 
Prof S. O. Bechtel also of the college. 
It is usually fed to dairy cattle for the 
sake of palatability; it enables the 
feeder to have the animal consume a 
larger amount of roughage and con- 
centrates and so makes an increase of 
milk production in many instances. 
Since molasses has a laxative effect 
aon the dairy cow, it is rarely, if ever, 
jadvisable to feed her more than two 
or three pounds a day. The usual 
scheme is to dilute the molasses with 
considerable water and sprinkle it 
over the feed. 
Concerning the suggestion of a ra- 
tion to be used for cows that are-on 
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pasture, I should say that the follow- 
ing with a nutritive ratio of one 
pound protein to 7.3 therms of net en- 
ergy, should be satisfactory: 200 
pounds corn and cob meal, 100 ground 
oats and 100 gluten feed, 

The following mixture with a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 7 therms net en- 
ergy should also be very satisfactory: 
20) pounds corn cob meal, 100 pounds 
ground oats and 60 pounds cottonseed 
meal, 

There is no means by which we can 
definitely answer the questions con- 
cerning the’price te be paid for com- 
mercial fertilizer. Conditions change 
quickly and various brands are sold 
at different prices for approximately 
the same constituents, 


Promoting Sheep Husbandry 


It would appear United States has 


about 10% of all the sheep in the 
world, according to a statement made 
by Dr John R. Mohler, chief bureau 
of animal industry at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the More sheep more wool 
association. He said raising sheep for 
wool alone or for wool principally 
must eventually give way in farm 
practice to the double purpose animal. 
It is highly desirable that cost of 
production be kept low so the price 
factor will attract consumers rather 
than repel them. The average house- 
wife in a year buys for every person 
in the household only five pounds of 
mutton or lamb compared with 71 
pounds pork and 67 pounds beef. 
Sheep raising should be encouraged 
chiefly where the land and other con- 
ditions are suitable for it, said Dr 
Mohler. The aim should be not 580 
much for an increase in the number 
of flocks as increases in the number 
of sheep kept by men who are real 
shepherds or have the qualifications 


and desire to become shepherds. “By 
the use of best methods of breeding 
and management, and by planting the 
sheep industry where it will floyrish 
best, we should be able to make it a 
more vital part of our national life. 
Sheep, which serve mankind, embody 
democracy. Possibly in these gentle 
creatures we may havea fulfillment of 
the promise that the meek shall in- 
herit the earth. In any case let us 
give them every opportunity within 
our power to do so.” 


Good Luck With Chester Whites 
J. F. RAVEN, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y 

I have carefully kept a record of 
all grain I fed to my hogs. The ac- 
count of our batch of pigs ds kept 
separate. My records show that in 
1917 I sold $776 worth of hogs, clear- 
ing $375 on them for my work. I 
charge myself with the pigs and the 
grain fed to them, 

In 1918 I sold $755 worth of pork 
for which I paid $350 for the pigs and 
for the grain fed to them. I charge 
the pigs at what they are worth, 
when I raise them on the farm, cred- 
iting the amount of the account of 
the mother and charging it against 
the batch of pigs I am to raise. It 
has been my practice to feed the pigs 
often and to give them enough to 
keep them growing into solid, fat 
hogs. During the cold weather I feed 
red dog flour and give them plenty of 
warm water. 

I have been raising seven Chester 
White pigs this season whj¢ch were 
weaned from the mother on’ May 10. 
In the first two months they con- 
sumed $15.50 worth of red dog in ad- 
dition to whey and water. They were 
worth about $10 éach when born, or 
a total debit which I have put against 
their account of $85.50. This last 


month these seven pigs were worth 
fully $175. ‘I intend to sell them by 
October 1. 

My pigs are always fed five times 
a day, while the old hogs are fed 
three times a day. I think that red 
dog ig the best foodstuff I can feed 
to pigs. Last winter I fed three brood 
sows on a commercial mixed feed 
which cost me $44.26 in five months. 


By-Product of Plating Factory 


I enclose a sample of mill feed and 
pamphlet left by an agent. Please advise me 
if this feed is wholesome for pigs, dairy cows, 
horses or other live stock.—{R. M. A. 

This commercial feeding product in 
question is derived from middlings 
which have a feeding value similar to 
that of standard wheat middlings and 
may be used as a substitute for them. 
It is a by-product of tin-plate facto- 
ries whereby wheat middlings and 
ground wheat screenings are used to 
absorb the oil from the tin plate dur- 
ing the finishing process, 

By processing this material any in- 
jurious matter that may have been 
removed from the tin plate is taken 
out and the pure commercial product 
makes a safe feed, especially for hogs. 
Possibly it would not do so well for 
dairy cows, horses or other live stock. 
Without knowing the chemical! analy- 
sis of the sample in question and 
witbout knowledge as to the amount 
of filler it may contain, it is unwise 
to suggest the amount which should 
be fed to live stock. x 


Horse Has Eczema ; 

T have a horse that is all the time serateh- 
ing himself. He has not lice and is in % 
fierce condition. I have never noticed any 
breaking out. Is there something we 
feed or give him, as I think it must be bis 
blood.—[L. S. Diver, N Y. 

Suggest that you have the animal 
clipped, as it is most likely the herse 
is suffering from some form of a 
zema. Have the following compoun 
at your pharmacy: Powdered ferri- 
sulphate 30 ounces, powdered = 
vomica -31% ounces, and powdere 
gentian 15 ounces. Give one table- 
spoon in feed twice a day. Also me 
the following compound and apply # 
over animal to remove the itch from 
skin: Sulphur 7% pounds, denatu 
alcohol 5 pints, septico 4 ounces, ® 
crude petroleum 15, quarts. 
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On every type of 
road that is traveled 
by motor cars, the 
sharp clean charac- 
. ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
have plainly written 
this impressive story 
© 6 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind 
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This is an actual photograph of 
the impression left on a brick 
pavement by the Goodyear 
All- Weather Tread 
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Churning Good Butter 
The following rules must be ob- 
served in churning says the New York 
agricultural college. Place the ladles, 


the butter bowl or board, and the 
printer, in boiling water. Have the 
temperature of the cream correct 


that is, so churning will require from 
30 to 45 minutes. The range of tem- 
perature usually is from 56 to 62 de- 


grees, according to the richness of 
the cream, the nature of the milk- 
fat, the size of the fat globules, and 
the amount of cream in the churn. If 


the temperature is too high, there is 
danger of incorporating too much but- 
termilk and the flavor of the butter 
is Jikely to be injured. 


If the churn has not been used for 


a few days, scald and cool it. The 
churn should be moist so that the 
cream will not stick to the walls. 
Pour the cream into the churn 
through a brass or copper. wire 
strainer that has about 20 meshes to 
the inch, so as to remove lumps and 
any foreign material. Add coloring 
matter to the cream, if coloring is 
necessary. Turn the chtrn sufliciently 
fast to insure good agitation If the 
speed is high, the cream will stick to 
the sides of the churn; on the other 
hand if it is low, churning will take 
too much time. Maintain a medium 
speed at such a rate that the falling 
of the cream may be felt. 

Open the churn two or three times 
during the first of the churning in 
order to release the gas. Continue 


churning until the granules of butter 
are about the size of grains of corn. 
The loosening of the cream on the 
sight glass in the churn is a good indi- 
cvtion that the butter is coming. 
Draw off the buttermilk through a 
strainer In order to save particles of 
butter that might be carried out with 
the buttermilk. 


Operating a Cream Separator 
E. 8. GUTHRIE, N Y AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A centrifugal separator is a delicate 
machine. It should be carefully placed in 
a level position on a solid and sanitary 
base in a place where the cream will not 
be contaminated by dust and dirt, and 
where there are no objectionable odors. 
The separator should be held in place 
firmly but not rigidly; therefore the lag 
screws should not be screwed down tight 
unless the manufacturers so direct in the 
printed instructions that accompm&ny each 
machine. 

The bowl devices of a separator must 
be properly placed so that the bow! will 
run with perfect poise. Many separators 
are turned with difficulty because the 
bowls are not properly balanced, and a 
separator cannot do efficient work when 
th® bowl is not in proper working order. 
The rubber ring tif seals the bowl must 
be sufficiently soft4o make the joint milk- 
tight. If the rubber ring is hard, it should 
be held in warm water until it is softened. 

The separator should be properly oiled. 
Manufacturers of separators furnish di- 
rections for oiling, and these should be 
carefully followed: Milk that is to be 
separated should be of the proper temper- 
ature, that is, from 85 to 90 degrees. This 
is essential to the efficient operation of 
the separator. The rate of speed at which 
the separator is operated is important. 
All hand separators have the number of 
revolutions of the crank necessary for ef- 
ficient separation marked on the crank, 
and this speed should be carefully main- 
tained. When a separator is running at 
the proper rate of speed, the gate to the 
supply tank should be opened wide so that 
the proper amount of milk will flow into 
the bowl. The float, if working properly, 
will maintain a uniform flow into the 
bow! and will prevent the milk from over- 
flowing. 

At the close of the run the bow! should 
be flushed with enough skim milk or wa- 
ter to force the cream out of it. In most 
cases skim milk should be used for this 
purpose. Two quarts of skim milk run 
through the bowl while-it is revolving at 
the full rate of speed is sufficient for 
flushing, but the amount depends more or 
less on the size of the separator bowl, the 
percentage of milk-fat in the cream, and 
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the temperature 6f the whole milk. If the 
cream is rich in milk-fat and the temper- 
ature of the whole milk is low, after the 
bowl has been flushed with skim milk, 
some water, about 120 degrees in temper- 
ature, should be run through the bow! in 
order to carry out the milk-fat. Care 
should be exercised not to use so much 
water that the cream will be greatly di- 
luted. 

Cream for churning should contain from 
30 to 35 per cent. of milk-fat. In case ad- 
justments have not been previously made, 
the cream screw in the separator bowl 
may have to be so regulated that the 
cream will be of approximately the right 
percentage of fat for churning. This may 
be done by running a given volume of wa- 
ter through the Separator when the bowl 
is revolved at the proper speed. From 
one-eighth to one-tenth of the volume of 
water should be delivered through the 
cream spout, 


Fall Care of Calves 
TOMKINS COUNTY, N Y. 


calves that are turned 
should have a generous 
grain ration all the summer and fall, 
if one wants+to grow a heifer that 
will do her best, or command a high 
price. One successful dairyman who 
raises eight to 10 calves each spring 
gives whole milk the first two weeks 
then begins decreasing the milk and 
adding a porridge made by scalding 
a portion of 100 pounds of blood meal, 
100 pounds best white middlings, 100 
pounds oil meal and 100 pounds hom- 
iny. He gives about a half a teacup- 
ful at the start, increasing so at the 
age of three months he gives a pint 
of the dry mixture well scalded twice 
a day with water added to make a 
half pail of gruel. When five months 
old the calf gets nearly a quart twice 
a day, and at six to eight months is 
gradually weaned from it if grass or 
other roughage is plentiful. He 
recommends a feeding of bran -or 
wheat feed at least once a day the 
whole of the first year, if possible. 
Calves so fed are lusty and big, with 
sleek coats anu a finish that attracts 
the eye. 

Another dairyman uses commercial 
calf feeds after the first few weeks, 
with generous feeds twice a day of 
equal parts of bran, corn meal and 
ground oats, with all the water they 
will drink and plenty of roughage— 
fine bright hay, or good grass. This 
produces fine calves also. 

Watch the little fellows for lice. 
Even on pasture they will sometimes 
develop them. The writer recently 
treated four very successfully for blue 
lice, found about the head, neck and 
shoulders, and along the spine. I cut 
about one-fourth cake of laundry 
soap into a quart can, added one pint 
of hot water and a very scant half 
cup of kerosene. After shaking for 
three or four minutes this was added 
to one quart of warm water and well 
stirred or shaken, and the emulsion 
was at once well rubbed into the hair 
of these parts. All lice and nits were 
killed, with no annoying effects to the 


calves. 


Herd Building the Problem 
Ww. W. SWETT 


Dairy farming consists in more 
than producing milk; it includes the 
raising of heifers to replace animals 
in the herd that must be discarded 
because of failure to breed, old age, 
sickness or death. The dairy farmer 
who pays the greatest attention to the 
raising of calves is usually the most 
successful. 

There are two methods of replac- 
ing animals discarded from the herd. 
One is to buy heifers or mature cows 
on the open market, and the other is 
to raise the heifer calves which are 
dropped in the herd. The former 
method requires perhaps less effort 
and less time and attention on the 
part of the dairyman, but it has seri- 
ous drawbacks. 

First, it is expensive, particularly 
because the good cows, which are the 
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desirable ones, are not for sale ex- 
cept at very high prices, while the 
undesirable ones, or “culls,’’ are on 
the market at a much lower figure. 
It is readily under: tood that the man 
who goes to the trouble of raising 
his heifers to sel} does so only when 
he can realize a profit. The buyer 
pays, therefore, the actual expense 
of raising the heifer, plus some pfofit. 
Even after going to all the expense 
and trouble of searching out the heif- 
ers, transporting them to his farm 
and paying a good price for the priv- 
ilege, the farmer is almost sure to find 
that some of them are unprofitable 
and must be disposed of. -In addi- 
tion, when cows are vurchased there 
is always serious danger of introduc- 
ing diseases such as tuberculosis or 
contagious abortion. A fact even more 
important is that the dairy farmer 
should be interested in his work with 
the idea of making improvement and 
progress, and he should consider 
dairy farming as a breeding proposi- 
tion with great possibilities for im- 
proving his herd. Also, he should 
realize that whenever the practice of. 
buying rather than raising heifers is 
followed, the production. of the herd 
is low and there never is much ten- 
dency for it to increase, 


Testing Cows Pays 


One New Jersey cow testing asso- 
ciation finds that the average yearty 
production of the cows under test in 
that association was 7210 pounds of 
milk per cow. In this association 200. 
cows gave less than 5500 pounds per 
cow. The best cow gave over 13,000 
pounds of milk and made a profit over 
feed of 3720. The poorest cow gave 
3290 pounds of milk and made a profit 
over feed of $14. 

From the standpoint of profit, the 
best cow was equal to 16 poor cows. 
The man who has a herd of 10 cows 
equal to the best has in 10 cows the 
equivalent of 160 poor cows. The 
point of practical interest is whether 
cows are above or below the average 
in production. A little bit above or a 
little bit below means a good many 
dollars at the end of the year. 


Jake White’s Five Rules” 


Jake White, veteran dairyman of 
Highland county, O, recommended to 
a group of dairy students the other 
day the following practices which he 
says have been largely responsible for 
his success: 

1. Buy a pure-bred sire, a few geod 
cows and improve the herd by 
breeding. 

2. Feed a ration that is palatable 
as well as balanced. 

3. Keep the herd free from dis- 
ease by rigid sanitation and by intro- 
ducing few new animals. 

4. Keep the cows quiet and satis- 
fied, if you want big milk production. 

5. Go after the business hard. 
Don’t be afraid to borrow money. 

Mr White has been inthe dairy 
business for over 25 years, and has 
had no competitor for years in sup- 
plying his home city of 4300 popula- 
tion with 2000 pints of milk a day 
from 115 to 120 of his pure-bred Jer- 
sey cows. 


The Other Way About 


“T see you are keeping a cow.” 


“Wrong, neighbor, wrong; she is 
keeping me.” 

Now, fellow farmers, this little 
story has a moral. Think it over, 


then look your cows over and decide 
to test each cow you own and be sure 
you are not keeping her.—[H. S. Lip- 
pincott, Morris county, N J. 


Other Dairy Doings 

At South Chenango, N Y, the cow 
testing association has recently, been 
active in its work, new members hav- 
ing swelled the organization to its 
full complement. Ellisworth Dragoon 
is the dairy demonstration agent. The 
North Chenango dairy improvement 
association recently added the follow- 
ing new members: W. F. Hull and 
son, George E. Nickerson, F. A. 
Beecher, Earl B. Clark and B, J. Van 
Wagner. 





Chains Injure Tires—If chains are 
put on tires too tight, so there;is no 
chance for the cross chain to crawl, 
the chain is very likely to cut the 
tires very seriously in a few miles of 
travel. Adjust the chains just loose 
enough so that every time the wheel 
turns, the cross chain will strike a 
new spot on the tire. 
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Handy Devices 





Novel Cellar Door Weight 


Unless some provision is made for 
balancing the common oblique cellar 
door there is always difficulty in rais- 
ing or lowering the door, to say noth- 
ing of wear and tear due to banging 
down. The plan illustrated herewith 
will be found satisfactory where the 
door lifts upward and rests against the 
wall. The 2x4, a, is bolted at b, to 
the cellar door, ¢. The length of this 
piece will depend upon the amount of 
play that the door has, as indicated 
by the dotted lines, ec. Where the play 
is short, a shorter 2x4 must be used, 
but a greater weight, d, must be fast- 
ened to it. 

This weight should be enough to 
balance the door when not covered 
aati. 
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Will Easily Balance Door 


with snow or wet with rain, under 
which conditions it would be heavier 
It must not, however, be so great as 
to hold the door open or allow it to 
be blown up when the wind might act 
upon it. The device will be found 
more convenient than any pulley, rope 
and weight arrangement. Besides 
there will be no wear and tear con- 
nected with its operation. 


Bee Colony Telitale—In order to 
know just what condition each colony 
of bees is in, the device shown here- 
with will be found very convenient by 
apiarists. It consists of a circle with 
various points indicated upon it; per- 
haps in the order il.ustrated or pref- 
erably as on a clock face. In the cen- 
ter a screw is driven through a piece 
of No 10 wire with eye which fits 
snugly to the top of the hive. When 
the apiarist has made an examination 

1 








Always Shows the Conditions 


he moves this wire to the point which 
indicates its condition at the time. If 
care is always exercised to place the 
cover on the hive that is, for instance, 
with the figure 1 in a certain position, 
at the back of the hive, the condition 
of the whole apairy may be read by 
merely walking up and down between 
the rows of hives. This will save con- 
siderable time where the apiaries are 
large. 


Use a Pressure Gauge—Tire manu- 
facturers claim more damage is done 
by underinflated tires than by any 
other cause. Since nearly every 
garage is equipped to furnish to its 
patrons free air there is not the ten- 
dency to run tires uninflated, as is the 
case when necessary to work a hand 
pump. 


In order to avoid joints in making 
a concrete water tank it is best te 
pour the concrete continuously from 
start to finish without a break in thé 
work. 
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Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of America are underfed? 


Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- 
ducers if they were fed the proper ration to the limit of their capacity? Try this experiment 
and see for yourself the increased milk production you will get— begin feeding 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


AND 


BIG‘Q DAIRY RATION 


to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “Q,” 


in the same amount you usually feed, together with ensilage or other rough: 
age. After three or four days, begin increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at each feeding 
and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk production, until she has reached 
her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. Watch the results on 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the'timit—the increased milk production will repay you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred Lehman, of Carlisle, Pa., proved that max- 
imum feeding increased his profits $85.30 during April from 4 cows. 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed in combination will 


solve your feeding problem, and if fed as directed will insure maximum production and profits. 


These feeds make feading easy, economical 
and accurate. SCHUMACHER FEED (the carbohydrate ra- 
tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality protein ration) have 
shed tie i unusual palatability, high digestibility and nutrition. Thirty-five 
sini ts - World’s Champion Dairy Cows have made their World’s Records 
FE ‘ ther pet with these feeds—undeniable proof that they are the greatest 
au dairy feeds in the world. Your dealer can supply you. 


Write for FREE Folder, “Long Time Milk Produc- 
tion and How to Get it”—also tells how to feed dairy cows dur- 
ing entire lactation periods for best results. 
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Coffee Costs 
Too Mach 


Leslie in Money— 
Frequently in Health 


Instant Postum 


is a delicious drink, of 
coffee-like flavor, made 
instantly in the cup. 





Economical—Healthfal 
No Raise in Price 
50-cup tins 30c 100-cup tins 50c 


Made by 
POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sold by Grocers and General Stores 
EE 
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Fleming's Actinoform 
(war tax paid) a bottle 
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A book of 197 pages and 67 Illustrations. 
FLEMING BROS... Chemists, 221 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 


Jaw 


reliable treat- 
Lump Jaw in cattle. 


11 EGGS A DAY FROM 
17 YOUNG PULLETS 


Mrs. Niles Started Her Pullets Laying 
at 6-months Old. Tells How. 


uarantee since 1896— your 
. Write today for 


It ie FREE, 





“Early in November, I bought a package of 
Don Sung afd started giving it to 17 May 
pullets, In the first 30 days, they Rid 138 
lovely eggs, and I got 5 cents apiece for them. 
All through December, I got 11 to 18 eggs a 

"Mrs. E, S. Niles, R. F. D. 2, Lucerne, 


RAISE DOGS FOR DOLLARS 

If you have some spare ground and love 

tet us show you how you can make money 

talsing, breeding and selling show dogs, wor 

dGoga, bunting dogs, pet dogs, ete. Enormous 
Fascinating business Booklet free. 


profits. 
Ong Breeder's Exchange School, 704C Center St., Des Moines, la 





Tey a in eased. ney axerte ion nl cSeeary 7) 
big {fer Wustre ated be book. ex dine all. 


LaBo co. 
Dest. 5 Pr +th Riese + ~yh$~w Philadelphia, Po, 


Mrs. Niles, like thousands of others, has 
found how to start young pullets laying and 
keép them laying all winter. The same method 
gets the eggs from moulting hens. Whether or 
not this seems possible te you, try this plan 
at our risk. 
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tised goods. 
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make their goods well, 
good materials—yet sell low. 


good points in their adver- 
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born trader’s watchword. 
the buyer can check up their 
statements and prove their 
truth. 


turning the goods, and get- 
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don’t prove as advertised. 


it pays to buy advertised 
good 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch results 
for one month. If you don’t find that it pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is also 
a splendid tonic. It is easily given in the 
feed, 
stronger and more active in any weather, helps 
her through the moult, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 80 days and if it doesn't 
get you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet 
the weather, your money will be refunded by 
return mail. Get Don Sung from your drug- 
gist or poultry remedy dealer or send 60 cents 
for a package by mail prepaid. rrell- 
Dugger Co., 492 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. {Advertisement, 


GERMOZONE sts-xitemesy 


For Poultry, Pigeon: 

= fo bird or or pat on 
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Yes, there are some. 
They can “buy” well, and 
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membrane. 
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single chick’’—Mrs. Flora xpi ie grand for 
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Dept. 901, OMAHA WEB. 


Globe Silos 


Can make prompt ship- 
ment of Spruce and Fir 
Silos. Wire or phone at 
our expense. Extension 
roof adds 5or 6 feet to 
height of silos. Adjust- 
able door front. 


Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 


pater cnet Gne 
or mailed postpaid 
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GEO. H. LEE CO. 
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Developing High Layers 
Gc T. PATTERSON 


The problem of high egg production 
is of vital importance at the present 
time. The hen which lays ‘0 eggs per 
year just pays for her feed. The hen 
which lays 91 eggs per year is one egg 
profit. The hen which lays 200 eggs 
per year is 110 eggs profit, and this 
one hen is as much profit as a flock of 
110 which lay only 91 egs each per 
year. Producing the high laying aver- 
age is of far more importance than 
the phenomenal high laying few. 

The results of a number of tests 
with various methods of selecting and 
breeding for high egg production indi- 
cate that the index method of selec- 
tion is superior to all others. The first 
year’s trap-nest record is only 72% 
accurate. The index is a method of 
determining the hen’s ability to per- 
form instead of measuring her per- 
formance for a long period of time. It 
is one thing to know what a hen did 
do, but anoher thing to know what 
she could have done. A hen may have 
a@ performing ability of 300 eggs per 
year, yet through no fault of the hen 
she may produce only 100 or 200. 

The index is determined by meas- 
uring the hen’s performance for 60 
days under the most favorable ecir- 
cumstances. It is then possible to 
measure the hen’s ability to perform. 
The hen should be _ trap-nested 
through March, April, May and June 
of the first laying year and from this 
time take the highest 60 days from 
which the hen’s index value is ob- 
tained. 

The hen which lays 30 eggs in 30 
days has reached nature’s maximum 
rate of an egg per day, and if she 
continues for 10 months at this rate 
it is a 100% year’s work of 300 eggs, 
with 65 days left to molt and 
get ready for the next vear. The aver- 
age hen produces about one-third of 
her life’s production the first year, 
then 900 eggs is considered a 100% 
life’s production, 

The index is taking 30 days’ pro- 
duction as the rate and the next 30 
days’ production as persistency instead 
of using 10 months and three years. 
The hen which lays 28 eggs in 30 days 
and 25 eggs during the next 30 days has 
an index value of 700 eggs for life, or 
238 for the first year. This is found 
by multiplying the rate, 28 eggs by the 
persistency 25 eggs, then taking one- 
third to get one year’s index. The 
index of the male is the same as that 
of his dam. After trying and observing 
the many methods of selecting and 
breeding for high production, it is 
evident that the index is the true 
method of measuring a hen’s perform- 
ing ability. 


Poisoning Is Common in Summer 


I have been a reader of the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist for a number of 
years. In the last week I have lost six hens 
and do not know what is the cause. They 
are not sick very long. Some had fits and 
died right away. Their droppings are very 
soft and the comb turns quite blue. They 
get “loppy” A. . lifeless, The hens are on 
free range are fed morning and night 
- wheat and gh FF They have plenty 

of good drinking water.—[Fred Tyler, Oneida 
County, N Y. 


The symptoms described above 
strongly indicate that the fowls have 
gotten ahold of some poisonous, mat- 
ter and have succumbed to a sort of 
a ptomaine poisoning. This same 
trouble causes the loss of fowls, and 
chicks on free range every summer. 
Symptoms are about the same each 
time, that is, the birds are suddenly 
taken ill and become prostrated and 
they lose control of the legs and neck, 
Sometimes the symptoms are almost 
identical with those of limber neck. 

There are a number of substances 
on free range which poultry may get 
which causes this trouble. Very often 
it is due to the eating of some par- 
tially decayed flesh. The fowls may 
run across a partially decayed remains 
and by picking at it bring-on ptomaine 
poisoning. Fowls occasionaly die in 
the weeds or in tall grass, and hot 
weather quickly brings about the de- 


TM 


cay of the carcass, When the fowls 
locate it, the trouble starts. 

Poultry may also be poisoned by 
picking up small lumps of fertilizer 
or. nitrate of soda. This would sel- 
dom affect many fowls in the flock. 
Once im a while they may get some 
sediment or residue from insecticides 
and fungicides. Occasionally the food 
of domestic animals which was mixed 
with salt will cause poisoning, if they 
eat an excesisve amount. 

The chief remedy for this is by lo- 
cating the decayed carcass and burn- 
ing it. A light burying of the carcass 
does not afford sufficient protection. 
It is usually too late to administer in- 
dividual treatment to the fowls when 
symptoms are noticed as death fol- 
lows closely after the symptoms are 


apparent. 

If the trouble is caught soon 
enough, the fowls may be given a 
half teaspoonful of epsom salts, dis- 
solved in a little water and poured 
down the throat. Milk and the white 
of eggs are good antodotes for the 
usual types of poisoning. Most im- 
portant of all is to make sure that 
the range on which the poultry flock 
will roam is clear of all decayed flesh, 


Chicken Cholera 


I am having trouble in my flock of chickens 
with bowel trouble. It seems to be going 
through the flock, but very slowly. The drop- 
pings are white and watery, with some al- 
ways left om the feathers. After a time the 
fowls die. I think now this trouble has 
existed for some time, though last fall I 
thought it was due to eating too many fallen 
cherries.—[Mrs R. R. W., Pennsylvania. 

The symptoms you give would in- 
dicate that your chickens are ailing 
from chicken cholera. Treatment is 
to disinfect and clean coop and 
perches with a strong solution of soda 
and hot water. When dry, whitewash, 
remove all droppings from runway and 
yard. Clean drinking water in recep- 
tacles cleaned every day. Keep fresh, 
clean water before them. 

Internal treatment: Secure three 
dozen two-grain zinc sulphate car- 
bolate tablets, 4issolve one tablet in 
every-two quarts of the drinking wa- 
ter. The very sick chickens should 
be isolated. 


Hen Catching Stick 


It is not always easy to lay your 
hands on a chicken, especially if that 
bird is of the more active breeds and 
takes a notion not to be caught. 
A device for catching these chickens 
can be made from materials found on 
every farm. A broomstick or any oth- 
er piece of wood, smoothed down, will 
do for a handle, and it can be any 
length between 1 and 3 feet. 

The business end of the stick is 
is doubled for a part of the distance 
made of heavy, smooth wire. It is 
necessary to have it heavy, otherwise 
the hook on the end is liable to pull 
out of shape and the wire part would 
be too limber, acting too much like 4 
lash on the end of a whip. The wire 





———e 
A Handy Poultry Device 


is doubled for a part of the distance 
to make it stiffer. The wire is at- 
tached to the wooden part by cutting 2 
slot on one side of the handle, fitting 
the wire into it and binding it in place 
with thin wire or cord. In catching 4 
bird the hook is slipped around one of 
its legs where it stays until released. 
The hook should be just large enough 
to slip around the bird’s leg and 
shaped as in Figure 4. 


Animal Tuberculosis it is to be 
hoped will practically disappear u!- 
timately through ve work of 
national, state > aed municipal author- 
ities. The department of agriculture 

that in May of this year more 
cattle were given the official tuber- 
culin test than in any previous 
month. Out of 43,500 cattle tested 
1,887 reacted with symptoms of 4 
disease. 
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Here is your oppor- 
tunity to buy the famous 

Laymore at half price. You don’t 
need to send any money—simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below, and I will send 
you the two full-sized dollar packages. When 
the goods arrive, pay your postman only $1.00. 
I am sending Laymore out without money in ad- 
vance because hundreds of folks have put off ordering 
Laymore because it was too much trouble to get a money 
order or make out a check. I want everybody who 
raises poultry to use 













“MAKES THE LAZY HENS LAY” 


because it will double your poultry profits. Thousands of poultry 
raisers are making more money than they ever thought possible. 
The reason is Laymore. This scientific discovery tones up your hens 
and acts on the laying organs with such remarkable success that I sell 
Laymore under the absolute guarantee that it will double your egg 
production or your money back. Mail the coupon now and get double 
value. Remember you don’t need to send any money with the coupon 
unless you want to. 


EGGS COST 12 CENTS A DOZEN 


Get your hens to lay eggs at a cost of only 12 cents a dozen by feeding 
Mayer’s Laymore, the scientific egg producer. A half cent’s worth of 
this remarkable laying tonic is sufficient for 12 hens. The two dollar- 
size boxes that I am offering here for $1.00 will last 100 hens for three 
months. Use the coupon. Better mail it right away. 


READ THESE LETTERS 









VERY MUCH PLEASED Enclosed find $1.00 bill for which send me two 

I am ordering $5.00 worth of Laymore. I am packages of Mayer’s Poultry Tonic. I. have used 

very much pleased with it. Am pretty near out two packages with good results Send at once, 

and thought it best to order right away. don’t delay, we need it. It sure is a help. 

Mrs. Henry J. Naefke, Farnhamville, Ia. Pearl Ernst, Council Grove, Kas. 

Send me $5.00 worth of Laymore. I used it Please find enclosed check for four more pack- 

befere and it is good. ages of Laymore, as I find it to be just as repre- 
Ella Ritchart, Pomelta, Bend, Mo. sented. Adolf Swenson, Lancaster, Minn. 












Laymore 
Keeps Hens 
Laying All 


I use your Laymore Tonic and like it fine, 
Mrs. Will F, Busch, Litchville, N. D. 


I get a good deal more eggs than I did before I began feeding 
Laymore. Mrs. A. S. Halden, Mountain View, Mo. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Mayer’s Hatchery 


25 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dealers and Agents’ Price 
12 Dollar Packages 
only $5.00 
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‘G MAYER’S HATCHERY, 


Gentlemen: Send me at 
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S\ y packages arrive. 
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25 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A4A8 EGGS 


From 20 Hens 
in One Month 


May 9, 1919. 







Mayer’s Hatchery, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Enclosed find $3.00 and coupon for 

Special Offer. Wish to state that my 

supply of Laymore is gone and wish you 

to send more as soon as possible for I 

do not want to be without it. It sure 

did give results. In January when I 

sent for your Laymore Tonic my 

chickens were not laying. I received 
my supply and here is the result: 

EGGS MONTHS HENS 


1 Jan. 32 
50 Feb. 32 
423 March 26 
448 April 20 


123 eggs for the first 9 
days of May. If this 
statement will help 
you, use my name, 
(Signed) 
Chas. Moore, 
Clymer, Pa. 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


A Post Card 
Will Bring It to You 


Send for it at once. It absolutely protects 
yOu on your fur shipments, It guarantees 
vou more money as the market goes up; 
no less than the prices listed if the 
mmarket goes down. 


Guaranteed Profits On Furs 
hat’s what 
Pre i nal i 
House in New Yor Market of the 
World. Why shipe Prouty abso- 
ttely guarantees you the highest prices your 
furs can bring in the best market in the world. 
Flonest grading! Prompt p 
Try Prouty and y try no ¢ 
J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
F ! ( 


ere In I ‘ Se et 
384D West Broadway, New York City 


T a to Prouty means to you 


as the oldest F 





Free to Trappers! 


Send for this book of supplies — shows 
baits, smokers, traps, guns— everything 
you need at money-saving prices. 
Get ready early! Write today to 


“Book of Traps.” Free! Shows what andhow 

to trap, pictures animals in colors. Catalog of 

6upplies all at lowest, direct prices. Send today 
men int'l Fur . 

& C. Tis LOR FUR CO., Exchanze St. Louis, Mo. 

Wet be ae OE RE 


5 Fur Exchanzce Building. 





Animals in 
Color 


Trappers! Write 


FUNSTER 


Authoritative pictur f Amer 
olors by the famous anima! ar . Charles Living- 
eton Bull. Book also t« beet ways to trap, skin, 
and ship furs. Also quotes trappers’ supplies at 
lowest factory prices. Gives game laws 
‘or each state. Free Market Reporte and Ship 


in fur-bearers 





ping Tags. Write today. 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 


Jule” St. Louis, Mo. 


RAPPER 
Abraham<~4 


ant 


Smoke Pump + 


Drives ’Er Out 


Something new. Get all the facts about 
Abraham Smoke Pump. You will want 
one of these pumps. Greatest smoker ever 
invented. Makes most smeke. Drives ’em 
out from longest loge or deepest dens. Just 
say you are interested and we will have 
eomething to say to you. Don't mise this. 


FREE Fur Faets and Trap- 
, 

pers’ Supply Catalog 

You must have this new book “‘FurFacts.” 
Contains good trapping stories by Geo. J. 
Theissen and others and valuable informa- 
tion. You get our new catalog free also. 
Best hunters and trappers’ guide published. 
Not a penny to pay for it. Gives you low- 
est pricee on supplies— Traps,Gune, Knives, 
Hunting Coats, Heavy Coates, Suits for all 
weather, Fox Horns, Turkey and Duck 
Calle—everything you want for trapping. 


Weekly Reports—Also Free 


We will put your name on our mailing list 
for Abraham's Weekly Reports. They keep 
you posted -right up-to-date on prices, etc, 

Just a post card—that's all you need to 
get all this—FREE—Fur Facts, the Cata- 
log and the Weekly Reports. And don’t 

forget the Pump. Aek for offer on that. 

Now, get your post card into the mail 

—quick. 


Abraham Fur Vo, 


273-15 North Main Street, Dept. 81 


St.Lvais.uSsAzA 


sy Ship your furs tu Abraham“ 


‘= 


} © or Cow hide, Calf or rsk 
r 


« < r or 
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Trapping 
Season 


NUTT TTL 


Opportunities in Raw Furs 


Although very eurly in the season 
to secure definite advices concerning 
winter fur market, tne 
green furs of common 
farm animals seems to be good. 
Prominent dealers in New York city 
hold pro1 e of good returns on suca 
skins as mink, muskrat, martin, skunk 
and mile This means that farmers 
and their sons in New York and ad- 
jacent states have an opportunity this 
year to kill not only the troublesome 
pests on the farm, but market th 
skins of these animals to advantage. 

In old days the fur 
tended only over a few months of the 
vear, but in the last few seasons, par- 
ticularly during the close of the war 


the coming 
promise for 


business ex- 


the consuming season has grown Ove1 
practically all of the 12 months, It 
was a rarity in the old days to sec 
fox skins worn in summer, but now 
the seasonal demands provide for 
consumption in summer as well as fall 
and winter Fifteen years ago the 
wildest trader in green furs would not 
think of purchasing a mole skin. How- 
ever, moles are now a staple prod- 
uct. The same facts are true concern- 
ing Russian - ponies. Dealers report 
the lack of coat material will offer 
added opportunity for such skins a-« 
can be used this coming season in 
this type of garment 

Another reason why it is hard to 
estimate the demand for raw furs is 
the great number of men in the busi- 
ness in our large cities. In New York 
city alone at present there are 150) 
dealers in the fur business, while for 
years the trade was handled by a 
small group of about 50 men. It was 
comparatively easy for these few 
dealers to gage the consumption de- 
mand, while at present with so-man: 
in the trade and competition relatively 
keen between the dealers, the propo- 
sition is a hard one. Then, too, the 
business has extended from matter of 
fact contract sale to the more or less 
speculative system of auction selling. 
On October 6 in New York city the 
the New York fur auction sales cor: 
poration will hold a sale to dispose of 
products of its members and make a 
clean-up for the coming seasons 
work. Following this sale and with 
stocks more carefully catalofued, a 
more exact promise in supply and 
demand can be estimated. 

Direct Shipment from the Country 

Most of the dealers will handle 
small shipments as well as large, and 
a parcel post package of one raw fur 
should receive its quota of attentioi: 
beside large receiptd of “0 to 1500 
furs. The common way of shipping 
the green product is in burlap pack- 
ages or bales which means lower ex- 
press charge for the shipper than the 
more weighty wooden boxes or crates, 
When the skins are to be sent ina 
burlap wrapping they should first be 
wrapped with a heavy paper to pro- 
tect them from the burlap and from 
rubbing upon one another. The pack 
age should be solidly packed and se- 
curely tied and sealed before turning 
over to the express company. 

Dealers do not care to receive raw 
skins much before November 15, a‘ 
in most territory contributary to 
New York city cold weather has not 
sufficiently set in to provide heavy, 
well-filled pelts. The farmer takirs 
animals should use his good judgment 
in waiting until cold ather has 
caused the animals t put on gaod 
fur. After carefully skinning, the 
green pelts are t be turned inside 


ut, stretched upon a board and ail 
fat and fleshy material scraped clea: 
from the skin After drying, 
and the 


in the burlap package. 


where m 


removed 


finished product 
protec needed 
boxes ar¢ in 
ment : 

The quest if pric " l tarme- 
ers should receive rf shipped in 
this way is a delicate one. The mar- 
ket quotations are almost always the 
top-notch quotations for the best 
grade of prime furs. figures 
are given by the trade, but usually 


These 
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upon 1] product which ce 
through some commercial or “p 
sional” source where the pelts 
received more treatment to im, 
their quality than is practicable wu 
general farm conditions. The farn 
furs theoretically compete wit 
furs from these other sources, 
\ Study of Price Catalogs 

Practically every souree from y 
furmers may get quotations on 
quote the very highest prices, and jt 
is this system of quoting which ha: 
caused so much trouble and dissutis- 
faction by farmers who have sold dj 
rect to the city deaters In the end 
however, the net price is about the 
same to the farmer as if he had sold 
to a country buyer, although he usu 
ally is less satisfied with the same 
price received from the city dealer 
than he would be with that from the 
country dealer. Thi: not to discour 
age shipment direct, but rather to en- 
courage it, with the understandine 
that most of the green furs will b 
classed as No 1] or No 2 in the various 
groding lists established by the trade. 
Selling direct te city dealers usually 
cuts the profit of the country buyer, 
and this difference should go to the 
farmer sefore making shipments to 
city dealers, the farmer should write 
direct to his prospecfive purchaser, 
stating the amount and as nearly as 
possible the grade of fur which he 
has. Secure from the dealer his price 
list and the details of the way in 
which he wishes the raw furs to ar 
rive. The time which the furs arrive 
on the market wi'l also make some 
difference as to the price received and 
the dealer will gladly 
er as to his opinion on the best time 
of arrival. It locks like a good sea- 
son ahead and the farmer or his son 
may have a good chance to pick up a 
little extra money during the coming 
late fall and winter months. 


advise the farm- 


RICHARD K. WOOD 


Owing to the silkiness and finely furred 
pelt the skins of mink are always priced 
high enough to pay the trapper for his 
time. Because this animal is more shy 
than some of the more common ones, it is 
often more numerous on a farm than 
would be supposed. Excepting for an oc- 
casional raid on the poultry house, this 
animal does not leave the streams el vi- 
cinity of its natural habitat. 

While not a water animal, the mink 
spends fully half of its time in the water 
until the streams freeze over. Their trails 
will be found along the banks of streams, 
through thickets, and in rocky bluffs. The 
mink is essentially a rambler, having reg- 
ular route of travel which it goes over 
once a week or thereabouts. It is a per- 
sistent hunter and the person following 
its trails will learn much of its habits. 
The trail will always lead into the most 
inaccessible places; under bridges and 
drift debris and into holes and hollow 
logs. Now and then it surprises a dove or 
quail and makes a meal, or catches a rab- 
bit on its moonlight jaunt. The prey may 
be partly eaten and the rest cached for a 
future meal. Of course, the alert trapper 
takes the opportunity to skillfully hide a 
trap in front of such a find. 

Mink trapping begins about November 
1 and lasts until late February. The anl- 
mals should not be caught when the fur 
is unprime. If prime they will cure up al- 
most white on the flesh side. While @ 
small animal, the mink puts up a brave 
struggle for freedom; and a stout grip- 
ping trap is necessary to hold it. The No. 
1 sizes of the better makes of traps will 
do, or to be on the safe side use the No. 
1-% or 115. Water sets should be arranged 
so the animal will drown itself, thereby 
obviating escape and preventing n: 
suffering. This is done by staking the 
trap chain out in deep water, or having It 
extended by a yard of wire. The animal's 
first impulse is to dive for deeper water 
when caught, and the weight of the trap 
soon drowns it. 

The progressive trapper will have | 
up signs and location of fur bear 
fore the trapping season opens. 
should be set for mink where they : 
customed to travel, and they will : 
most entirely along the water course-- 
Bait will not be necessary until cold 
weather sets in and makes their natural 
food scarce. In fact, it is easier to catch 
this animal by closely studying its habits 
and making sets according to your obser- 
vations without the use of bait. Mink pre- 
fers to kill its own prey, and many times 
is suspicious of bait. 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison 
and sings “Mon coeur s‘ouvre a ta voix” 
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Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the 
New Edison is singing the same song alone 


The pictures above are drawn from actual photographs, They show Lazzari 
in the act of comparing her voice with its RE-CREATION by the New Edison. 
She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sing, and the New Edison took up the same 


song alone. There was no difference. 


It was only by watching Lazzari’s lips that 


the audience could tell when she had ceased to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than ten thousand music-lovers and rep- 
resentative music critics. This test proves beyond all question that the voice of 
Lazzari, as RE-CREATED by the New Edison, is absolutely indistinguishable from 
her voice as heard on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


HE voice of the decade has appeared. A transcend- 
ent artist has flashed into operatic glory. 


Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined 
the Chicago Opera,—unknown, unheralded. 
Today, three continents clamor to hear her. 


This fall, the Metropolitan Opera Company brings 
her to New York,—its new prima donna contralto. 


While the golden horseshoe of the Metropolitan sits 
enthralled by the spell of her magnificent voice, you in 
your own home can hear that self-same voice. For the 
New Edison brings you the real voices of the world’s 


great artists, wherever you may be. Not strident and 
mechanical travesties on their art, but literal RE-CREA- 
TIONS, indistinguishable from their living voices. The 
New Edison’s life-like Re-Creation of ic in all its 
forms is the amazement of the music critics of the country. 


The entire genius of Edison, the wizard, is summed up 
in this marvelous phonograph—his Official Laboratory 
Model. It cost him three million dollars to perfect. Yet 
all the musical world counts every penny of those millions 
well spent. For, he thus perpetuated the priceless art of 
great artists, and introduced the wondrous cultural bene- 
fits of good music to discriminating homes everywhere. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new book, “Edison and Music,’’ is the most in- 


teresting phonograph 


story of the year. Free. 


Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Potato Shortage Is Assured 


Blight widespread, also sensational rot in the East 







of 1919 is a de- 





correspondent 
in September 
heavy rot in potatoes in low ground, 
and growers inclined to sell as rapidly 


unsatisfactory 
in most of the leading 
make up the bulk of 
This was defi- 
in. American Agricul- 
turist’s September 12 report by Statis- 
ticlan Snow, and each week since has 
disappointment 
This will hold true also of 






early potatoes were rather a 
late potatoes more nearly nor- 
In southern Maine, thence down 
to the truck sections of Rhode Island 
and westward throughout 
considerable blight 
this followed by the spread of rot al- 


nitely forecast 
















throughout most of September. 





fall and winter, 
concerned for high 
class seed stock next spring. Our final 






To Sell or to Hold 








the distant future are perhaps envel- 
oped with more than usual uncertain- 
The final shaping up of the crop 
be known until the conditions 
somewhat clarified 
spread or further 





these columns 







infor@ation to growers in this week’s 





American Agriculturist’s 
and from state 





Where rot is most prevalent, nota- 
bly in New England and parts of New 
corfespondents 


federal testimony. 






Widespread Rot in Eastern Fields 







weeks (the most critical in the life of 
is the development 






through late September 
ing more or less drouth, for example 
in the central west, 
the usual disposition to market pota- 
conservatively; 
producing counties a normal propor- 
tion of the crop will be placed in well- 
appointed storage warehouses at ship- 
ping stations in the interior. 





North Atlantic states as briefly noted 
This is true of the 





there seems to be 






New York, which 
upon for winter 
also of much of New England 
to some extent in 









According to recent reports ¢oming 
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WHOLESALE POTATO PRICES, THREE YEARS 
jobbed out of store, 
less than carlots, at New York and 
Potatoes are now sold by the 100 Ibs; 
easy comparison with 
earlier years these prices are all in terms of 





consin, Michigan, Minnesota, etc, that 








have escaped serious rot 
ing weeks of the growth and develop- 
















sharply into prospective 






Climatic Conditions Fast Against Crop 









not have been 









f the succeeding year. 







farmers to dig before they 
the hope of saving at 






correspondents. 
New York best early potatoes changed 





nfected territory 





These estimates, 







clude to some ext 









vy one, our reports running all the 







a whole probably 





tember promises ; 
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175 to 200 bushels and This rather low rate of yield 







the prospective 








to sell, notably those in Aroostook, al- 
transactions have been 
made at $1 to’ $1.10 per bushel. 
pers are hampered through a scarcity 
of cars and it is full early anyway for 
Aroostook potatoes to move out freely. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 






are in high esteem, not only’ for table 






ment as far south and west as Florida 





































Trials of New York Growers 
The potato crop of New York is un- 
even at best, rather better in northern 
western part of 
state where early drouth greatly 
good start-off. 
mostly early pota- 


winter supply 
counties than cate rate of.yield all the way down to 
™% bushels to the acre although quite 
generally SO to 100 bushels where con- 
at all favorable. 


“interfered with ¢ 
Long Island crop, 


although some trading at $1 to $1.40 a 


here printed will 


The Hudson valley suffered materially ! 
idea of selling 


prices of potatoes in 
This was also true of western counties the leading distributing markets dur- 
ing the last three years covering the 
time of too much 
and September. 


1915, due partly to general conditions 
and partly to uneven crop production. 
The Pacific northwest has turned off 
fairly good crop. 
orado, notably 
have been greatly disappointed owing 


postpone digging until October is well 








testimony indicates, it 
Through our cor- 





may force digging. 
respondence we learn that where cer- 
was used the crop made a 
relatively good account of itself, Here 
and, there tip burn prevailed: and in 
of the state late blight 









mer; the state as a whole will turn off 
perhaps only two thirds of the 1918 
is. increasing its potato 
_. aereage year by year 








again figure in the distributing mar- 
kets of the central west. It will be 
recalled that following the very short 
crop of potatoes in the autumn of 
1916, the market advanced from an 
average December farm price around 
$1.46 a bushel to just about double 
that by late April or early May. The 
very much larger crop of 1917 went 
into distributive channels at a low 
price level, particularly late in ‘the 
following spring; while that of a year 
ago commanded only moderate figures 
throughout the entire marketing sea- 
son. 
Notes from Potato Growers 

A correspondent at Riverhead, N Y, 
under date of Sept 22, reports appar- 
ent loss by rot to the extent of one- 
half, market $1.30 p bu. 

A well posted correspondent at 
*hent, N Y, under date of Sept 17, 
reports a half decrease in potato crop 
as result of blight; very hot weather 
for a week in July injured vines and 
checked growth. 





Patrons of 
Husbandry 








L 
Grange Puts Blame on Strikes 
M. G. F., NEW YORK 


New York state grange officials re- 
cently placed the blame for a large 
share in the increase of living ex- 
penses upon strikes. Master of the 
state grange, S. J. Lowell, and Sec W. 
N. Giles staied that an economic ad- 
justment must be made if the world 
is to be fed and agriculture preserved. 

The first factor in a happy life,is 
three meals every day. The next is 
adequate clothing, and housing to 
keep the body warm. The war has 
only hastened what every thinking 
agriculturist has seen for years was 
surely coming. Rural workers have 
not received the support and encour- 
agement which urban workers s0 
easily obtained in the farm of better 
schools, roads, churches, houses, 
shorter hours and higher wages. 

‘Instead of going into a study of 
our situation and developing a rem- 
edy, our laboring brothers of the city 
purpose to remedy our troubles by 
arbitrary methods without any real 
knowledge of the cost of producing 
the necessities of life. 

“No class of Americans with red 
biood in their veins will stand being 
told they must labor long hours at 
inadequate pay in order that another 
class may have shorter hours and 
higher wages, Even the faithful farm- 
er who has always produced sufficient 
food for all, feels he has_ about 
reached the limit and that no labor- 
ing man of the city should find fault 
if he applies the same rule his city 
brother has taught him.” 





Working for Lower Living Costs 


Following the appointment. of ‘a 
food price probing commission in 
New York state, Gov Alfred E. Smith 
called a conference of the members, 
together with the state and county law 
enforcement agencies and A. Mitchell 
Palmer, United States attorney-gen- 
eral. Nearly every county in the state 
was represented in this conference at 
Albany, N Y, on September 17, at 
which time a plan of action was start- 
ed to reduce the high cost of living 
and to gather information which 
would expedite the movement of food- 
stuffs held in storage. 

One of the most important plans 
of this conference was the creation of 
a clearing house comprised of the 
state superintendent of banks, the 
state commissioner’ of health and the 
state commissioner of foods and mar- 
kets, all of which individuals would 
see to the enforcement of existing 
laws that would help to reduce the 
high cost of-living in New York state. 
This would largely act through the 
release of surplus cold storage hold- 
ings, putting farm and dairy products 
upon the market at the price which 
should help to reduce the most of liv- 
ing to city consumers. 

The question of a special session of 
the New York state legislature, to 
change the business law and make the 
taking of excess profit a misdemeahor, 
received serious consideration. It was 
the consensus of opinion at the con- 
ference that a net profit of 25% should 
be fixed as the maximum reward for 
profiteering. . 

It was thought best to start a pub- 
licity campaign so that public opinion 
would be amalgamated as a governing 
force to back up the work of a fair 
price committee. As idleness and ex- 
travagance are factors in the HC of L, 
a campaign would be started also to 
heip adjust labor supply and demand, 
and to encourage a work and, save 
method of living. The present uffrest, 
according to Attorney-General Pam- 
er, has come about as a result of 
war, profiteering and reckless spend- 
ing. _On Gov Smith’s price probing 
board were ex-Gov Glynn and Direc- 
tor of Education Finley. 
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Jottings from the 








Worthy of Mention 


Quack grass has 
people a lot of trouble, I one of them; 
* think, on the whole, quack is here to 
our advantage, but we have been short 
to control it aside 
turning it into pasture a few years. 
It makes good pasture while it lasts. 
[W. C. Bull, New York. 








I heartily agree with Mr Cook re- 
garding the improvement of average 
cows by better care and feeding. 
my herd several cows pur- 
chased as heifers or as three-year-olds 
which have been wonderfully 
proved, both in size and as milk pro- 
ducers. In one case I bought a heifer 
about to freshen and after milking 
her one year sold her for three times 
the rv~-t--e price. The buyer who is 
my neighbor considered her a bar- 
gain. Another cow milking 37 pounds 
years old was in 
brought up to over 62 pounds a day. 
This same cow has gained 300 pounds 
in weight.—[Charles D. Smith, New 


The notion of some people that the 
continued use of acid phosphate will 
make land acid has been disproved 
on the farm of H. A. Taylor as well 
as on many other farms of Auglaize 
county, O. Mr Taylor has been ap- 
plying acid phosphate for 10 years 
and grows luxuriant crops of clover, 
which would be impossible 
land were acid. 
says Mr Taylor, 


“On the other hand,” 
“I know that I get 
$2 in return for every dollar spent on 
acid phosphate. 
corn, oats, wheat and clover I apply 
50Q pounds—200 on wheat, 
corn and 100 on oats. I think I ought 


In a rotation 


wheat, and that it might pay to use 


hundred pounds of acid phosphate in 
a rotation will return a profit.—([H. 
J. Ridge, Auglaize County, O. 


The only way to get 
cost of production, is to include every 
item of cost in the record or account. 
Because their cost records have been 
deficient, farmers for years have sold 


because farmers were in the habit of 
selling it below cost. 
cially true of milk. Today. if farmers 
their produce 
sufficient to return 5% per annum on 
invested capital, 
the same price per hour—®50 cents to 


That was espe- 





same number 
hours---44 to 48 per week, wholesale 
prices of food would be two or three 
times higher than at present.—|W. E. 
B., Albany County, N Y. 


Here is a remedy for choked cattle 
that should be printed in every farm 
paper at* least once a year. 





enough to make a ball the size of a 
dampen it with 
so it adheres closely. 
cow's head, pull out the tongue and 
crowd the ball as far down the throat 
as possible. In 15 minutes the tobacco 
will cause sickness and vomiting and 
enlarging of the muscles so that the 
be thrown out. 
will not injure the animal in any way. 
We have used it 15 years and never 
If fine cut tobacco or 
molasses is not at hand, use any kind 
of tobacco or any way so as to get it 
down the animal’s throat. I have seen 
out apples when 
were so bloated that they couldn't 
stand on their feet.—[W. C. Benja- 
min, Tioga County, N Y. 





obstruction will 





knew it to fail. 





My experience of 30 or more years 
with Holsteins has proved to me that 
Mr Cook is right in saying that the 
medium-sized cow of from 1000 
1200 pounds, with 
udder is a better 
than the cow of 1400 to 1600 pounds, 
no matter whether she is a pure bred 
or grade. I have always used a pure- 
bred sire and the grade cows I now 
have are all large producers. 
just sold two thoroughbred cows that 
were what I call overgrown, 15 to 
because my smaller 





1600 pounds, 


cows were beating them at the pail. 
Our herd now consists of cows raised 
on the farm, always selecting calves 
from the best producing cows.—I[% 
Clinton County, N Y. 
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Borax Poisoning of Potatoes 


qROUBLE WITH BOR‘X BY AMERICAN POT- 
ASH FROM SEARLES LAKE DISTRICT 
APPARENTLY LESS THAN EARLIER RE- 
poRTS INDICATED 
Much excitement was ccused this summer 
by “my sterious” injury to potatoes. The dam- 
age was most serious in the great potato 
growing regions of the Aroostook, northern 
Maine. July and August indications were that 
the injury was due in part at least to the 
presence of borax or boron in American potash 
coming from the Searles lake district in Cal- 
ifornia. The whole subject was very fully 
treated in American Agriculturist August 23. 
The latest information, ineluding the re- 
sits of the harvest now under way, is de- 
gribed and illustrated in the following article 
by S. B. Haske} of. the soil improvement .com- 
mittee of the American fertilizer association, 
He has been following the “potash poisoning” 
case very carefully, visiting a large number 
of fields at different periods to note conditions. 
It appears progress is being made in getting 
the difficulties straightened out.—[Editor. 
Picture these conditions arising 
from the war—on the one hand the 
fertilizer manufacturer, striving with 
all his resources, and with the best of 
scientific advice and assistance, to 
make good the plant food shortages 
brought about bythe war, and to 
furnish the American farmer with 
these fertilizers which he needs; and 
on the other hand, the American 
farmer, who on using certain of these 
fertilizers, finds that possibly the po- 
tashh, drawn as it is from unusual 
sources, fails to function as it should, 
and in some cases apparently causes 
damage. Picture these conditions if 
you can, and you will have a fair idea 
of those conditions which have 
brought about the present unsatis- 
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fields it was found that whére there 
were skips the seed piece was usually 
decaying. Where there were dwarfs 
it was found that typically the basal 
roots, those just above the seed pieces, 
were either burned off, or what is 


would probably have~been impossible 
to have located the cause of the 
trouble. Many factors might have 
been involved, and any one of these 
could produce results similar to the 
trouble reported. Rhizoctonia causes 
skips, misses, and dwarfed plants, and 
in some fields this disease is more 
serious than even the farm owners 
realize. Yet it is probably true that 
there is this season no more of this 
trouble than is usually the case. 

The present treuble is also similar, 
in all essential respects, to fertilizer 
burn, brought about by dropping the 
seed piece in too close contact with 
the fertilizer. It must be confessed 
that some Aroostook farmers are 
careless in this respect, yet here we 
face the fact that injury of the kind 

















Perfect Potato Stand and Luxuriant Growth 


probably a more accurate statement 
of the case, were atrophied at the very 
start, so that they functioned neither 
as gatherers of moisture nor of plant 
food. Not until the coming of the 
summer rains did these roots start, 

















Affected Field Across Road from Above 


factory situation in some of the po- 
lato fields of Aroostook county, Me. 
It was the third week in July that 
Imade the first of my. season’s trips 
up to Aroostook county to investigate 
the causes of the complaints regard- 
ing fertilizer injury. 

At that time the most casual in- 


section of the fields showed some- 
thing to be wreng. The seed came 
Sowly. There were many skips: more 


than could be laid to poor planting, 
to the adjustment of the planter, 
® to the personality of the man sit- 
ting on ' the rear. end of the same. And 


then, even worse, was the fact that 
Many “s the plants that did come were 
dwarfs. tather peculiarly, these con- 


ditions were confined to fields where 
rtain grades and kinds of fertilizer 
Were used. 

Maine farmers have come to the 
feral conclusion that the fertilizer 
Ws “poisonous” to their crops, and 
Nehtly or wrongly have tied the mat- 
ter up with potash, so that the term 
“potash poisoning’ has become com- 
Ton. Now, whatever may be the 
“use of the trouble, this term is es- 
*ntially misleading, for potash is no 
More injurious now than it was be- 
re the war. Other substances, na- 
lly present in the potash, used, 
» however, be the source of injury. 
By digging into Scores of affected 


and even then most of the roots were 
sent out just below the surface of the 
soil. As .soon as they got fairly 
started, growth also. started, and 
from that time on the plants picked 
up. Were every field a unit in itself it 


mentioned is confined to fertilizers of 
certain grades put out by a compara- 
tively few companies, and it is not 
within the bounds of reason to believe 
that careless practices are confined to 
the users of certain grades of fer- 
tilizers. Furthermore, the fact that 
some farmers used a grade carrying 
ammonia and phosphoric acid, but no 
potash, alongside of other fertilizer 
carrying potash, indicated that the 
trouble was due to the presence of 
something, a natural impurity possi- 
bly, in the potash itself. The no- 
potash goods gave good results; while 
on the other hand the greater the 
amount of this potash in the fertilizer, 


the greater was the injury. Those 
grades carrying 6% of certain kinds 
of potash showed grentest injury, 
while those carrying 4% eg ve in gen- 
eral, good results, with here and there 


a rare exception 

On dry soils, as on the knolls and 
hill-tops, injury was much more 
severe than on moist soils. A nu™m- 
ber of fields were observed in which 
the stands on the highlands were 
poor, but wherever the row ran down 
in@ a moist hollow, there was ap- 
parently a full crop. Finally, the 
Cobblers seemed ‘more subject to in- 
jury than did the Mountains. 

So much for conditions as they were 
in mid-season. My last trip to Aroos- 
took was taken, when the harvesting 
of the Cobblers was in full swing, and 
that of the Mountains just beginning. 
Particularly the writer wished to see 
the degree of recovery which was evi- 

[To Page 24.] 








Rains Revived Some Plants, 








but Could Not Fill in Skips 





ORevillon Freres” 


SHIP YOUR RAW 
FURS TO US 


The largest manufacturers of 
furs in the country. We pay 
highest prices, allow liberal 
assortment, and remit all Ex- 
press or Parcel Post charges. 


Prompt payments. 


Send us your name for 
our price list when issued 


REVILLON FRERES 
460 West 28th Street, New York City 

















RAW FURS | 


We pay the Highest prices, grade 
fairly and liberally, and Guarantee 
youSatisfaction. Here isa typical letter: 


I wish to thank you for sending payments so 
ptly for sheppiente d have made. 


I ot 
more than I ¢. m glad to advise 
your — hte on ond fine treatment. é am 
ipping to you exclusively from now 
Send senere Y for Brading she sheet, 


Pa. 26 th St., ver 16108 NY: Cétif 


YOURS ON APPROVAL 


Cas soe oy ou. ae — 





















y to your home at once. Built 
ns oan ce went Genuine 

eather soles. Note 
the splendid extra 


their bicesed comfort 


risk is ours—th 
pT delight you or ne no 
sal y 







le. 39 on 
arrival for this 
splendid bargain. 


POSTAGE ~4- > 


Oldest and inrcest 

jes | 

Disect dros thatShee Sor 

Boston Mail Order House, Dept. V 466, 
approval, 





Bcston, Mass. 


Send shoes on My money back if I want it. 1 risk nothing. 
ME inckcdvesiccsudeasbadeatiovbnastcvesevus A  cndcice ccs 
BE icp cecicnconcessesvevisdsckincesovedes CARR. ccccececs 








TROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


100% Pure 
Commercial Flour Sulphur 


for spraying solutions, and 


Superfine Flour Sulphur 
for dusting, 99 1-2% pure 


Tell us your requirements and let us quote you 
prices. Write to-day. Department 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 MaidenLane New York, N. Y. 











RAW FURS 


IN BIG DEMAND 


For reliable quotation send a postal 
addressed to 


LEMUEL BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


My prices will convince all interested. 
LEMUEL BLACK 











TRAPPERS! fore re bieh: fae 
illus. book tells how ap fox, 
muskrat, skunk wolf. mi — ete; water 
p daw snow, , blind sets s, ete.. how to 










erro ee m: 
ore. 5 10c coin ip far Sens aod ‘sample euny 


— FUR NEWS, 71 W. 23d St.,Room 505 New York 


azine. 
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Bean Growers Disappointed 


FORECAST IN AMERI- 
ESTIMATI 


rwo-TUILRDS CROP 
ARGICULTURIST’S FINAL 
—PFARLY SATISFACTORY TO 
FARMERS—COMPETITION OF FOREIGN 
RECKONED WITH, 


CAN 


BIDS NOT 


BEANS TO BE 


A rather small crop; co-incident 
therewith only a fair price to growers. 
That is the atisfactory situation..in 
the bean ¢ 1D This is not 

y 


et entirel irvested early 


un 
op oft 
ind too 
tut these 


what 


to know 
will not var 1 ri I from 
just ber 
erican Agricult t is ob 
to chronicle disappoint 
in this 
been 
nd Michigat 
more recent 
The season now 
othing 
off 
thre 


but 
the ‘ 


remains 


and curing of rop prior 
shine, 
It is 
that it 
thirds 
kets, 


the 


sorting and marketing 
) 


very close to the facts t 


omething ike 
for nter mar 

materialize in 
the 


be seen 


looks 
crop of 
Just 
way of 
elsewhere 


beans 
will 
from 
remains to 


what 
imports Orient 
and 
Imports of beans of all kinds from all 
countries in year 1919, 
1,016,000 Bushels, or much as the two 
preceeding years. Exports of bea 
in 1919 were 4,484,000 bushels and 
1,517,000 bushels in 1918, 

The other outstanding 
rather indifferent price 
turns to American Agriculturist in 
this, its final report on field beans, 
Show initial bid prices to growers in 
Michigan of $6 to $7 per 100 pounds; 
in New York small pea and medium 
beans $6, $6.50 and $7. The regular 
market has not yet opened. As to 
crop totals the initial estimate depart- 
ment of agriculture is 11,363,000 
bushels against a final estimate for 
1918 of 17,437,000 bushels. 


fiscal were 


ns 


the 


Re- 


fact is 


prospect, 


Somewhat in Disfavor with Growers 


Readers who follow American Agri- 
culturist’s reports throughout’ the 
season have known from the begin- 
ning that the acreage was short of a 
normal with the crop in disfavor 
among the old-time growers owing to 
unprofitableness. That has per- 
haps been the outstanding feature, 
together with the rather poor clim- 
atic condition; continued drouth in 
Michigan, and latterly the other ex- 
treme of too much moisture in New 
York; reports here and root 
rot and other disturbances. 

In the heavy bean growing coun- 
in New York the first half of 
September brought a good showing of 
bright weather for harvest. But 
latterly there thas been altogether too 
much rainfall. Very little bean 
threshing has been done, weather 
against it, growers waiting for snappy 
sunshine. Yet the belief prevails that 
New York as a whole will have a 
good showing of thigh class beans 
ought to attract buyers later 
in the season. Some of the- promi- 
nent New York growers up in Wayne, 
Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Living- 
ston counties have advised us in the 
past few days of their belief that such 
crop as is finally secured will show 
up excellently in attractiveness in 
spite of drouth early in the 
followed by excessive 
What 
weather 
threshing 


its 


there of 


ties 


which 


growing 
moisture 
wanted is favor- 
harvesting and 


season 
later. 
able 


now 


for 


far out- 
bean produc- 


Michigan has long since 
stretched New York in 
tion; and this season promises some- 
thing like 3,500,000 bushels against 
1,200,000 bushels for the entire state. 
Colorado crop is only half that of 
last year, but New Mexico and Arizona 
are now big growers The California 
béan harvest has been under way for 
some days and Pres G. A. Turner of 
the California bean growers’ associa- 
tion writes us that yields are very 
disappointing this season not only in 


limas, but also in the small white 
beans, 

A tremendous producer in recent 
years, southern Cal, is this season find- 
ing yield of beans very disappointing, 
andethe department of agriculture in 
the September 11 report placed lima 
bean condition at only 42, interpreting 
this to mean a production of that 
variety of about 625,000 bags (100 Ibs 
ea), compared to 1,545,000 bags in °18, 
Beans other than limas are also falling 
short of earlier estimates, but better 
in -the Salinas valley than further 
south. Some high temperatures in the 
Sacramento valley during Aug cer- 
tainly did not help the situation, and 
condition ff@tres declined from 7S then 
to Tl for Septémber. The condition of 
ull Cal beans on Sept 1 was placed at 
a normal, “indicating the 
planted this year 
bus beans, compared with 
final estimates last year of 8,584,000 
bus and in 1917 of 8,091,000 bus.” 
beans are grown 
limas, In recent years 
steady and notable 
increase, however, in the production 
of such beans as large white, small 
white, back eye and pinks. Official 
figures just made public covering the 
crop year ago show a total pro- 
duction of California beans in "18 or 
5,585,000 bags of 75 to 100 Ibs weight. 
Acreage of all beans in “1S in Cali- 
fornia 30,000 acres over ‘17. 


only 62% of 
decreased 
£814,000 


ucreagrt 


\ wide variety of 
n Cal led by 


1ere has been a 


ofa 


Reasons for Healthy Winter Market 


the future of prices no one 
ean tell. General conditions would 
seem to favor a fair level of values 
the coming winter. Potatoes promise 
to run short in volume and this may 
mean another season of high prices 
for same, this naturally diverting at- 
tention to beans. Certain other field 
and truck crops are also below a 
normal and apples and canned goods 
promise to run rather high in price. 

There is of course no export busi- 
prospect for the army and 
probably some for civilian 
Europe. With the 
ocean shipping situation improving, 
this in turn also suggests the easy 
possibility of continued liberal imports 
of beans from Manchuria and Japan. 
It is just now between seasons with 
no interest in the wholesale markets 
for beans and winter prices not yet 
established. 


As to 


ness in 
navy; but 
use in western 


+ 
Notes from Bean Growers 


Acreage light, but looks like good 
yield and good quality.—[N. J. B., 
Lyndonville, N Y. 

Past two weeks ideal for harvesting 
beans, writes H. E. Cox of Monroe Co, 
N Y, under date of Sept 12, and yield 
promises good. Think more beans 
will be planted next season. 

No market yet for beans in Genesee 
Co, Mich: About one-third of the 
crop harvested. Prospects for about 
35% of a normal; early crop nice 
quality.—[F. R. O., Swartz Creek, 
Mich. 

Practically no beans raised in this 
section. Normal price $6 p 100 lbs on 
all white varieties.—[J. W. W., Hilton, 
N Y. 

Will be a very fair yield of beans; 
market 6%e for pea and medium; 
acreage very small compared to nor- 
mal.—[C. E. S., Batavia, N Y 

At Churchville, Monroe Co, N Y, 
hand-picked beans are selling at 6c 
p Ib 

I have about 22 acres beans; think 
they will yield about 20 bus p acre. 
They are in rich land. Present price 
10c p lb for marrow and 8&c for pea 
beans.—[E. J. A., Perry, Wyoming 
County, N Y. 

The crop is very good at Alexander, 
Genesee Co, N Y, writes R. T. Miler, 
but not half the acreage of last year. 
No prices yet named and no threshing 
done up to the third week of Sept. 

At New York, trade very quiet, for- 
eign beans dull, limas firmer, some va- 
rieties poorly supported. Pea and me- 
dium beans $7.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 10.50@12, Cal limas 12.50@13. 


One of the big bean counties of 
Mich is Isabella. A correspondent 


American Agriculturist, October 4, 1919 


there estimates the crop larger than 
a year ago and quality fine, but adds 
that price is off 0c p 100 on the day 
he wrote, which. places pea and 
medium beans around $6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Only about one-tenth of usual acre- 
age in beans the past season; farmers 
discouraged; present prospect for 
light rate of yield on account of dry 
weather; no prices yet—I[E. A. L, 
Dimondale, Mich. 


Live Stock in Belgium—tThe situa- 
tion is still serious after four years of 
enemy occupation. Official figures 
show big reductions in numbers in all 
classes of live stock, horses a decline 
of 100,000 head, most of these taken 
by the ‘Germans, the latter country 
under the peace treaty to now pro- 
vide breeding horses. Losses in cattle 
were one million head, of which Ger- 
many took more than half, and is to 
turn back a number of breeding cat- 
tle. During the war Belgium lost 
three-quarters of its pig stock. During 
the coming winter it will import.enear- 
ly 200,000 tons condensed milk 
monthly, 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco | 





Tobacco Firmly Held 


Frost held off certainiy up to close 
of the month, affording tobacco grow- 
ers to get in the last vestige of the 
crop. But even this has been accom- 
plished only with extreme difficulty 
here and there, owing to the contin- 
ued prevalence of outright and‘down- 
right pouring rains; or at least fhuch 
damp weather, exactly what is not 
wanted at the moment. This is’per- 
haps more true of the Ct valley and 
of N Y than of Pa or Wis, where fair- 
ly generous sunshine has prevailed. 
Where weather was excessively wet, 
growers in many instances used arti- 
ficial heat to prevent pole sweat in to- 
bacco barns at a time when the situa- 
tion was so sensitive. 

Better weather the last half of Sept 
helped out the situation in Lancaster 
Co, Pa, where crop was very late in 
being cut and housed. Owing to 
somewhat slow development the wind- 
up finds more or less Pa _ tobacco 
small leaves, and buyers already talk- 
ing this down as fillers rather than 
wrappers. Some of the Wis crop is 
also cut before fully ripe, yet that 
state is harvesting much good tobacco. 

Little can be said at this date about 
prices, In a general way no sales 
have been made. In cigar leaf wrap- 
per sections there is a bit of sparring 
for position between the buyers on the 
one side and the sellers on the other. 
For example, in the upper Ct valley 
buyers are asking 40@4ic p Ib in the 
bdle, the next to no actual bids up to 
the close of the month. In Pa, grow- 
ers are asking as high as 45c for high 
grade tobacco, buyers conspicuous by 
th :r absence; at Creston, O, farmers 
want 30@40%c, and a few bids are 
reported at 20@30c, but without per- 
ceptible business, Returns now com- 
ing into American Agriculturist for 
our final report, to appear probably 
next week, indicate a rate of yield a 
little less than a year ago in Pa, and 
a little heavier in “Mass and Ct where 
climatic conditions as a whole were 
excellent from.start to finish. 


Tobacco Notes 


T estimate yield 1600 Ibs p_ acre 
against 1700 Jbs one year ago, and 
crop Al in quality where there is no 
rust. No tobacco sold up to fourth 
week in Sept.—[J. S. W., Kinzers, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

As the weeks go on it appears that 
considerable- damage has been done 
cigar leaf tobacco by reason of, hail 
in Pa, Wis and Ct. Some of the la- 
ter advices indicate substantial reduc- 
tions in the estimate of the Pa tobacco 
crop. Cigar manufacturers im afl parts 
of the country show a disposition to 
push up the prices asked for finished 
goods and such advances are passed 
on to consumers, 

Tobacco has gone into the sheds in 
Wis in generallly good condition. 

Figures are now at hand <showing 
the foreign trade in tabacco durinz 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. 
These show exports of unmanufac- 
tured cigar leaf 625,000,000 Ibs, or 
more than double those of one year 
ago, and compared with 406,000,000 Ibs 
in 1917. Total imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco of every description the 
past year 84,000,000 Ibs, this being 
slightly more than in ‘18, and com- 
pared with 46,000,0000 Ibs in ‘17. Of 
the imports, there were 8,000,000 Ibs 
dutiable cigar leaf wrappers and 
4,000,000 Ibs duty free Philippine to- 
bacco. Imports of cigar leaf tobacco 
from the West East In were 
7,558,000, almost exactly double that 
of '18, and compared. with .1492,000 
Ibs in "17, when the shipping trade 
was so upset. Imports of leaf tobacco 
from Greece were also very heavy, 
nearly 20,000,000 Ibs, more than 
double those of two years ago. 





Commercial 
Agriculture 


renee 


Notabie Exhibit in Co-operation 

The impressive thing about the an. 
nual report of the California fruit 
growers’ exchange is the manner jp 
which co-operation carried out to the 
last analysis works wonders for pro. 
ducers. Our readers are familiar with 
what that far west organization has 
done. 

Here are a few facts culled from 
the latest annual report: Total ship. 
ments of citrus fruits for the year 
45,692 cars, the season’s business rep. 
resenting about 100 million doliays 
passing through the wholesale mar. 
kets. For more than 10 years there 
has been a steady annual increase jy 
the proportion of . California fruits 
shipped through that = exchance 
Membership has increased from up. 
der 6000 to more than 10,000 per. 
sons. Exchange service exclusive of 
advertising cost an average last year 
of 4% cents a box of oranges ang 
lemons. In addition there has heen 
expended for advertising leading to a 
market increase of consumption of 
citrus fruits 2% cents a box of or. 
anges. Operating cost of the exchange 
was 5% cents a box, or less than it 
was 10 years ago, in spite of mount- 
ing costs everywhere. The exchange 
realizes that a wider future distribu. 
tion of oranges and lemons is neces. 
sary to take up increasing production 
in California. The traffic department 
is managed by H. E. Cole, The gen. 
eral manager of the exchange ig 
Harold Powell of Los Angeles, Cal. 








Heavy Dairy Exports—During 
fiscal year (1919 exports of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk expressed 
in terms of whole milk amounted to 
2557 millions of pounds. But this is 
approximately only 3% of all the milk 
produced in the United States and 
suggests possibilities of further devel- 
oping foreign markets for American 
dairy products. 


the 


German Sugar Industry—When the 
great war began Germany was oper- 
ating 341 beet sugar mills, this de- 
clining to 312 in the season of 1{/17-18, 
last year’s figures not available. In 
this three-year period the quantity of 
beets worked declined nearly a half, 
due partly to smaller acreage and 
partly to loss in average y‘* ‘d of over 
three tons to the acre; sugar exports 
out of Germany of course falling to 
practically nothing. 


The Pack of Tomatoes continues to 
center in Maryland, that state turning 
off well up to half the 16,000,000 cases 
packed a year ago, This year, how- 
ever, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware 
and the Virginias all fell off sharpiy 
in output with a total indicated pack 
for United States of only a little more 
than 8,000,000 cases. This smaller 
pack should permit the trade to catch 
up, in distribution through consump- 
tive channels, with the surplus of the 
past year. 


Cabbage Production for 
and winter markets will run consid- 
erably short of a year ago. This 1s 
due partly to somewhat unfavorable 
wedther conditions including drouth 
during the early career of the plant 
New York continues the leading grow 
er, normally has around 28,000 acres 
but past season this cut to 25,000, 
Wisconsin second around 11,000 acres. 
The total area according to the bu- 
reau of crop estimates in nine cab- 
bage states is 47,000 acres against 
nearly 58,000, average of two preced- 
ing years, and the September indicat 
ed yield 8.2 tons to the acre. This 
brings the total up to some 31,000 
cars, a falling off of 10,000 cars from 
a year ago, and the smallest in three 
years. A car will run 1 to 15 tons 
No market has yet been established. 


autumn 


Net Weights in Bacon—Under ne¥ 
federal law the buyer need not pay 
for the paper and twine wrapped 
around cured hams and bacon. This 
law went into effect at the close of 
July and means true net weight m 
now be marked on every wrap 
ham and slab of bacon that goes into 
interstate commerce, 


Onion yield 60% of normal and on 
planting was drowned out. Then 
dry for. second Planting. Thrip be 
in some fields. ry, hot weather 
ripened the crop too soon. . 

@3 p 100 Ibs. Very few 
talk of holding.—[G. F. ¥.. 
ind... 
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1 Who Gets the Profit from Your Farm? 








R. Farmer, who gets the profit 
from your farm? You do, 





if you sell your produce at 

rices that are fair to yourself; but 

a send you make a profit you must 

cover your own expenses. The 

lower you keep fhese expenses the 
greater your profit. 


Nearly everything you have to buy 
is now costing you more money, 
S=s-—, and eating into your profits. But 
=~ «(if youcan buy your supplies more 
i _* ees . “hap @ cheaply, thus saving money, natur- 

110 amass eI “ cael — ae tv_ ally you increase your profit. 
Se ail - ie : pe 46 We think that you are entitled to buy your & 
SPS BE AS Sees 8 farm implements, machinery and equipment s 
> he at prices much closer to factory cost than a 
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are organized and equipped to quote you 





low prices. 


OUR METHOD—“The Short Line Between Factory and Farm”—ie just what its name implies, a method of This Book Quotes Wholesale Prices 


distributing farm implements, machinery and equipment DIRECT from factory to farm, with only one handling 


and only one small profit between. Our new catalog shows overytiie, 


Send for It TODAY 





g@ you need in 
equipment— 


and the prices are factory ariess plus only one 


PRICE without QUALITY would not be profitable to you, nor would even price WITH quality, unless you small profit. You need this book because it will 


are assured of preper service. We guarantee quality—“Your Money Back if Not Satisfied”—and insure save you money. Glance at the prices we quote 


: ‘ oe - 4 ag i The teal aie . i 
permanent service by an unqualified, straightforward guarantee to give service as long as the tool is in ate ot Ss one 


use, or else to buy it back. Therefore, you are taking no chances when you buy from us. Send for the book NOW. 


Se ee 





Gasoline-Kerosene Engine 


Wonderful value-in a simple, sturdy and dependable 
engine. Hopper cooled, throttle governed, Webster 


1% H.P. Hand Portable Engine magneto ignition. Patented kerosene carburetor on 


Py, “ow 
i'Z H. P. National Chief Gasoline Engine, mounted on a all except 1/4 H.P. Prices: 


hand portable truck. Truck consists of steel axles and steel 14g H. P. $49.90 3 H. P. $94.00 
bolsters, to which are bolted the skids of the 5 H.P. 120.00 7 H.P. 176.00 
cigine, Front bolster hae steel Sfth wheel, $5 445 


8-inch wheels with 2-inch tires. A handy Fully guarant.ed and sold on trial, Can also be moved from place 
outfit for all kinds of small chores. Price, furnished mounted on trucks, tool box and seat. 


Hand Feed 
Cutter 





Tilting Table Saw Frame 


One of our popular cordwood saws. Made of 
rf} seasoned wood, rigidly braced. 


Si All steel wer grinder, 
176 inchannel ah, 702, Gai $71 85 special ies giading plates and cob 
— 


Other sizes and power 
cutters up to $74.00 







Feed Grinder 
with 
ance wheel. Takes saw up crushers; ball bearing end thrust. 


to 30 inches. Price....... A popular model of good, strong 
Other styles from $12.98 to $33.95 construction, a bargain at the price. 


knife, makes three cuts 


Price. . 






Cream Separator 
The separator with the wonderful bowl. far 
Fully guaranteed and sold on trial. Comes 
in four sizes, from 300 Ibs. to 900 Ibs. Feed Cookers 
capacity per hour. The PREMIER is as For preparing all kinds of stock feed. 
good a separator as can be made, and it_is Made of 18-gauge cold rolled steel, 





a * priced RIGHT. Compare it with any reinforced with heavy iron band. 
One Hole Corn Sheller Fanning Mill other and you'll find it the best invest- Kettle is cast iron with ‘cainteniibeen 
Round end model, rigidly bolted. Stee shaft, For cleaning see's and grain; can be had with ment you can make, Gallons Diameter Pri 
heavy balance wheel. Handles all attachments. Has large cap- = a 7 14.56 
cars of any size, Feed box 4s 45 acity for the power needed. $ 50 300-Ib. capacity $ 75 30 27 $ 
directly above whee!s. om Made of seasoned hardwood, Leseumep 40 29 17.36 
OO wusuecsas neces well built. All gearing inside. Price . . eer. 50 32 19.25 











easily removed when sawing long poles. 







Light running hand cutter, made of hard- 
wood, securely bolted. 1134-inch steel 


to one turn of crank. $ 90 
Cuts *4 to 1% inches, aione 












to place; quickly pays for itself. 


day. Hardwood, with 
40 ins. long. Hopper, 
Floor space, 22x 35 in. 
Flywheel, 17 in. in diam- 
eter; weight, 22 Ibs. Easy 
running; strongly built. 


Other sizes $13, $17. 


Our regular gasoline-kerosene engines, mounted on a strong, heavy 
truck with steel wheels and steel axles; a complete tilting table saw 
frame with saw blade and be|t. Furnished with large balance wheel, 
A compact outfit, readily 
Complete with 





Cider Mills 


Our medium size mill has two tubs, 
12x12in. Capacity, 3 to $ barrels a 


234-in. posts, 
14x 24 ins. 


$20 


50, $27.95 





Fertilizer Distributor 


A popular machine, known everywhere. Sows 
lime, ashes and plaster fertilizer. Strong in 
construction, simple in operation. Has metal 
wheels, 32 inches high, with “324-inch tires, 


Bottom is non-corrosive and 


fits close. Easily thrown out 50 
of gear. $ — 


Price. .ceceesees eoseree 
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A Delicate Situation 


The attitude farmers are being forced to 
take relative to next year’s production may 
well give pause to the “investigators,” poli- 
ticians and public officials who seem to be 
conspiring to depress prices that farmers 
shall receive. Our representatives among 
farmers throughout the middle states re- 
port a feeling that may be summed up in 
this statement, by one of the best known 
farmers of the Empire state: 

“No farmer can pay the wages current 
in other industries, because consumers 
object to giving a price for produce that 
will enable us to pay such wages. The 
only thing the farmer can do another 
year, therefore, is to raise enough for 
his own family. If the cities go hungry, 

1 it’s their fault, not ours.” 

However, such a policy can be carried to 
the extreme that smaller production here in 
1920 may encourage larger production else- 
where. In that case, United States’ exports 
would be reduced, her imports enlarged, to 
the ultimate detriment of American farmers. 
One branch of our government, the depart- 
ment of agriculture, already advises farmers 
to. curtail by 15% the acreage sown this fall 
to. wheat, and cautions against sowing too 
much rye, in view of probable increased 
crop areas in other parts of the world. It 
suggests that farmers plan about the same 
acreage for their crops next year as they 
averaged annually during the previous five 
-years. 

Another branch of the government, the 
department of justice, shrieks for increased 
production of crops and all other commodi- 
ties. At the same time its chief, the United 
States attorney-general, appeals to “every 
agency, state and federal,” for “a determined 
effort to drive down food prices, and then to 
force prices to those near-to-normal times.” 
Mr Palmer went so far as to urge that 
farmers’ co-operative efforts be subject to 
prosecution under the federal! anti-trust law. 
Fortunately the house spurned Palmer’s idea, 
and last week by a vote of 203 to 29 decreed 
that none of the appropriation for Palmer’s 
department could be used in prosecuting 
labor’s efforts to get more pry or “producers 
of farm products and associations of farm- 
“ers who co-operate and organize im‘an effort 


to and for the purpose to obtain and. main- 
tain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products.” We insist that the senate coin- 
cide. However, the farmers’ welfare will 
not be fully safeguarded until all federal and 
state anti-trust laws are amended likewise. 

Another branch of the government, the 
department of the interior, goes further yet. 
Secretary Lane is using all the powers of 
that department, and what influence he has 
in the war and navy departments, for a vast 
propaganda to induce congress to vote 
$500,000,000 to still further increase crop 
production and decrease prices paid there- 
for by subsidizing soldier-labor upon thou- 
sands of new farms. 

None of these influences that are so busy 
depressing prices in farm products is doing 
anything efficient to reduce likewise the 
price farmers have to pay for labor or com- 
modities. “Every agency, state and federal,” 
that is working to depress prices that farm- 
ers shall receive, apparently overlooks the 
fact that the farmers won’t submit to being 
made the “goat”! 

Natural conditions favor a relatively high 
level of prices for farm products throughout 
the winter. Even more than at any previous 
time, the world today needs every pound of 
food the United States can spare. This may 
not be true of the 1920 harvest, but it is true 
of the 1919 harvest. Indeed, the shrinkage 
of 800,000,000 bushels from the midsummer 
prospect for corn and small grains in United 
States naturally should cause an upward 
tendency to their prices. Hence the down- 
ward tendency, since the official campaign 
against H C L, is bitterly resented by 
producers. 

Yet it is possible to exaggerate price-fixers’ 
influence. Until ocean freights are reduced 
and, foreign exchange becomes normal, Eng- 
land and western Europe have great induce- 


ments to buy elsewhere. Why should they 


pay from 20% to 80% more in this market, 
if they can supply their needs from other 
countries that will accept their money at 
par? The worth of every American farm, 
and of what it produces, will benefit as 
foreign exchange returns to normal. 


All Dairymen on Trial 
The eves of. all dairymen and their friends 


are focused upon the various indictments | 


and trials now under way in several of our 
large cities against officers of various milk 
producers’ associations. Just as we go to 
press, every member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Dairymen’s league and every 
ex-member who served on the committee-in 
the past has received a subpoena to appear 
in New York city as witness in connection 
with alleged violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Because of the persecution of farmers 
which has been rapidly culminating during 
the last few weeks in several of our large 
cities, this is not as great a surprise as it 
might have been otherwise. It is no more of 
an insult to these splendid men who are 
serving their co-patriots in the country than 
they have received before at the hands of 
would-be regulators and manipulators of 
national interests. 

The right of farmers to bargain col- 
lectively in the sale of their products was 
emphatically declared an inherent right by 
the National board of farm organizations, 
that great body of farm leaders in the 
country who met in Washington two weeks 
ago. The spirit of this meeting was reported 
in American Agriculturist of September 27 
under the heading, Farmers Demand Right 
to Bargain. One of these days some of the 
people of this country will be awakened to 
the realization that if farmers are to main- 
tain agricultural interests of the country, 
they must be allowed to sell their products 
in the only way in which they can be sold 
to cover the cost of production. 

Officers of the Chicago milk producers’ 
association are now on trial, with the same 


aa ll 


griculturist 


jail recently and treated as criminals. They 
have now been acquitted of the charge of 
violating the anti-trust laws in co-operating 
to sell the milk of their members at a living 
price. Only a few weeks ago officers of the 
Galifornia milk producers’ association were 
acquitted of the same charge. Dairymen 
look forward to the same results in the 
Chicago and New York turmoil which is 
going on at present. It is not these officers 
of the various associations which are on 
trial alone; it is the entire milk industry, 
for upon the results of this persecution 
depends the welfare of the entire dairy 
industry during the coming months. 

The loyalty of dairymen in standing back 
of their association officers is unquestioned 
and milk producers have come forward read- 
ily with funds and information to a splendid 
extent. Right now is the time to use letter 
and telegram persuasion upon. congressmen 
and senators who are supposed to represent 
dairymen in the law-making bodies. 


Fixing Potash Damage 

American Agriculturist is pleased to print 
the very interesting article by Mr Haskell on 
potash poisoning elsewhere in this issue. He 
tells the latest developments in this vital 
matter in a fair, broadminded way. Per- 
haps no authority has followed it closer. It 
is a matter for great satisfaction to note 
how farmers have conducted themselves in 
this trying situation. It is no light matter 
for a farmer who staked his money and 
time on a crop to see the harvest yield that 
which is hardly worth digging, and this 
through no fault of his own. On the other 
hand, it is no light matter for a fertilizer 
concern to sell hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods in perfectly good 
faith to see it go wrong through no fault of 
theirs... Such are times that try men’s souls, 
not to mention their pocketbooks. 

Minds have been kept open and as a 
result there is promise of a just settlement 
for the interests of all concerned. As Mr 
Haskell so well says, it must be considered 
as an aftermath of the war. It is being met 
just as America met issues during the war— 
successfully. How vastly better this is than 
for everyone to get out a muck rake and 
expose the sordid spots of humanity. Fair 
play is an American trait. Give the other 
fellow a chance. Then if he fails there is 
plenty of time to get excited. © 


Collective Bargaining Lawful 


The food control act of August 7, 1917, 
which the armistice practically annulled, 
was passed anew by the house at Washing- 
ton, August 22, and by the senate, with 
amendments, September 12. The differences 
between the two bodies will be reconciled 
and the measure may have the president’s 
approval by this date (October 4). Im- 
prisonment for two years, or a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5000 shall be visited upon those 
who knowingly profiteer on foods. Very 
properly, this new law ; 

“shall not apply to —~ farmer, gardener, 
horticulturist, vineyardist, planter, ranch- 
man, dairyman, stockman, or other agri- 
culturist, with respect to the farm prod- 
ucts produced or raised upon land owned, 
leased, or cultivated by him: Provided 
further, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to forbid or make unlawful col- 
lective bargaining by any co-operative 
association or other association of farm- 
ers, dairymen, gardeners, or other pro- 
ducers of farm products with respect to 
the farm products produced or raised by 
its members upon land owned, leased, or 


cultivated by them.” 


Ought to Pass—Senator Smoot’s bill for 
repealing the joint stock land bank features 
and liquidating such banks within five years. 
The way these capitalistic institutions are 
fattening themselves bodes no good to farm- 
ers, for whom the federal farm loan system 
was intended. That section 16, which the 


charges against them. Officers of the Ohio - Smoot bill repeals, should never have been 


‘milk producers*'aSsociation svete’ thrown ia invthe federal farm 19an Atha cs egatuesoorg «ist 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau = 
(i) send us full details of your case, or 
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a paid-up subscriber; or, if mot such, you 

will be entitled to this free service by be- 
coming a subscriber. ; 

The only exception to this free service is 

that legal, or veterinary questions for 
which @ prompt answer by mail 
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dollar ($1). No charge whatever for an- 
swering in the printed page any subscriber's 
questions, whether on law, farm engineering, 
yeterinary or other subjects. 
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Unsatisfactory Adjustment 


A shipment of cherries consigned 
by a subscriber in Westboro, Mass, 
te a party in Springfield, Mass, were 
so long delayed in stransit through in- 
efliciency of the express company, that 
they had to be refuSed. Although the 
express company declined the claim 
we filed, we pressed them several 
times more for reconsideration. Their 
last letter quoted below, is good evi- 
dence of the little consideration coun- 
try shippers receive. 

It is not up to us to locate consignee 
through the city or telephone directory. This 
is done in the course of the day’s routine 
that we may clear out OH department. This 
shipment was not delivered because of ship- 
per’s failure to properly mark the address. 
We are not liable for this damage because of 
this fact, and must again advise that the only 
settlement we can make on this item is the 
38c money order, which is on hand with agent 
at Westboro. Claimant may call and get this 
at any time. 

The consignee in Springfield wrote 
us an interesting letter regarding the 
inefficient manner in which this ship- 
ment was handled after reaching 
Springfield. We quote it because it 
shows how this gross negligence of a 
public carried in government hands 
is discouraging city consumers from 
dealing direct with farmers by cor- 
respondence. 

Although the shipment was made July 2, 
it was late in the afternoon of July 3 I 
received a telephone message from Westboro 
stating the goods were in Springfield. I had 
no other notificaton of arrival. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was up to the express 
company to deliver the goods, I went to the 
express office on the morning of July 4. As 
the cherries were for canning and not knowe 
ing what conditon they might be in, due to 
the delay, I did not want to accept them 
without examination. The express company 
would not allow the crate to be opened une 
less I first accepted it, which I refused to do. 
I was able to extract three or four cherries 
from the side of the crate. All were rotted 
on one side, and I positively refused the crate. 
The shipper, it seems, failed to put on my 
street address. Although that was a mistake, 
the express company did not try very hard to 
look me up or make prompt delivery of the 
perishable article becayse there are only three 
families with my name in the directory, and 
my name was the first, with the street ad- 
dress given. Certainly it does not encourage 
m2 or my friends to deal by correspondence 
direct with the farmer. 

So long as express companies re- 
main in government hands no relief is 
in sight for this condition. Shippers 
can partly insure against such losses 
and annoyance, however, by carefully 
marking consignments so that the 
correct name and street address is 
distinctly shown on all shipments in 
two places. The shippers name and 
address should always be included, 
so that in the event of failure to de- 
liver, the carrier can get in touch 
with the shipper for disposition in- 
structions without loss of time. These 
precautions are more than ever neces- 
sary on shipments of _ perishable 
goods. 






Lawless Hunters—‘‘One of my best 
cows was shot by an unknown hunter 
and died the next day.” There is no 
law or fund whereby the state pays 
such losses. If you post your land 
against hunters and trespassers, you 
can order them off or get the law on 
them if they poach. Of course if you 
could prove who the hunter was that 
Shot the cow, you could bring suit 
against him. But none of these 
Temedies are any good. The state, 
county, or township pays for sheep 
Killed by dogs, but that is the only law 
of the kind. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to amy of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
~sgriculturist.” We are not respon- 
Sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
eStates are in receiver’s hands, or 
Bexinst whom bankruptcy er recelvere 
#bp proceedings are pending. - 
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|STYLEPLUS CLOTHES | 

















































































































They have the 
winning points | 


Styleplus have correct style. All wool-fabrics. 
Guaranteed quality. Smart suits and overcoats 
—both in great variety. Styleplus values are 
always exceptional. The prices are known and 
moderate. ‘‘The sleeve ticket tells the price ”’ 

Don’t buy clothes before you see them. Buy 
them in a store. Try them on first. This insures 
your satisfaction. _ 

Buy more clothes than usual. Prices are sure 
to be higher next season. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write us (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer, 











HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn 
Trade & Co., Inc. 





name in clothes 





$30-$35-%40-$45 BES 
And a limited assortment at$25 Clothes 
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Get the Best You Men,who Buy 
‘4 | Farm Machinery— 


Know that it always pays to buy an A-1 Machine because you get better work for a longer time with less repairs. 
Few people think of a furnace as a machine but that is just what it is, a machine for chang- 
ing so much fuel into so much heat and delivering the heat where you want it. 

Buy your furnace just as carefully as you would any machine and you will select the 












“The One Register Furnace’’ 


The furnace that is scientifically designed to get every bit of heat out of every lump of coal 
and discharge this heat through one register with so much force that it 
will heat the entire house evenly. 

This small diagram shows how the NP works and why it does better work. 
Remember that the success of any pipeless furnace depends upon the 
rapidity with which the air is forced through the furnace. The faster the 
circulation the more even the heat and the more rooms heated. 
A-—Scientific Sterling construction insur- 


ing perfect combustion and saving fuel. | } 
B—Extra large heating dome which heats 
air passing around it more quickly 
and to higher temperature with less fire. 
C—Outside air passages keep the air cool way to the 
bottom of the furnace and so make the air flow very 
swiftly into and through the heating chambers D, and 
then pours it out with great force thru the register. 
These outside air are vital Sterling features. aa Bi sa 
Here are some others: a cool cellar, feed door large 
enough for chunks of wood, heavy grey iron castings 
jae scrap used), special fire pot if natural gas and solid 
uel are used, special three point dust and gas proof ae 
joints, extra iarge air moistener. ch 
It will certainly pay you to know about furnace con- 
struction before you buy a heating plant. a 
Send today for our free book, and name of nearest 
dealer, and see just what there is to this machine. d 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Sterling Range, the range that 
bakes a barrel of flour with one hod of coal 
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New York’s newest Fall Dresses 


Just when women’s and young girls’ dresses 
have reached a price level that is almost prohibi- 
tive, The Charles William Stores announces a wide 
selection at really amazing prices. 

Bought just on the eve of the last big advance, 
selected in the world’s fashion center, these charm- 
ing models fill 22 pages of the New Fall Catalog. 

The model on the left, in silk georgette Crepe 
and lustrous satin, elaborately embroidered, in Co- 
penhagen, navy blue or taupe, at only $23.98, 
and this French serge, navy blue, wine or green, “Sta 


~ 


smartly braided, with embroidered vest at $10.98, A & 
give an idea of the smartness and wonderful values a 
of the whole selection. Dg 
: 2 
85 different models to choose from! i. "ih 
And prices from $4.59 to $27.98. i ] tai 
_ You will want to turn first to pages 75 to 96 NM rial 
in your new Bargain Book. iIN' yi 
Bargains in Children’s Clothes 
Dozens of styles in children’s coats 


and dresses. Coats of corduroy, 
chinchilla, cheviot,plaid mixture, and 


An achihent 
—when thingiiso s 


In the face of any unce 
The Charles William hon 
real achievement in assallfhe rei 
/ E fi : if lection of merchandise diy thi 





AA yy 
> | So resourceful, so sill have 
buyers been, that therihday 
splendid stocks—in evelipf the 
Charles William Stores, 


It is the long experiahe Ch: 
experts, their knowledgilirkets 
their very friendships igffade, t 
possible to offer you oulok ful 
stocks. 


The new catalog is judi press 


other materials, from $3.98 to $16.98. 
The child’s coat shown here is soft 


should reach you sho 
pages, you will realize 


en y 


Cha: 


all wool jersey with beaver plush 
collar, at $13.98. 
See pages 67-71, 109-113, and 196-201. 
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Bargains for Women 


: 1 Smart wool mixed Thibet coat.$ 9.79 
Waists and Skirts All wool polo velour coat. . nf 8S 98 


Girls’ 3-piece, rainy day outfit, coat, 
cap and schoolbag......... 3.89 
Wool mixed serge suit, smartly tai- 
lored, plush collar 3. 
} ne ox —y = mee. pe 
enuine grain eather hand -98 
Wide, straight brim hat - ae. 
Pretty ae Ne me rose at ate 1 
gingham house dress, 
— chambray coljar and vestee in 
m 
Nai 


Stores takes such pridefhercha 
wide range of selection/ifreater 
offer when goods are eveliso sca 











10 pages of waists—voile, georgette, crepe 
de Chine, taffeta, poplin, lawn, soisette, 
linene, silk—from 98c to $14.98. The crepe 
de Chine waist shown here is $4.39. Pages 
97-107 will fix you with smart waists for all 
winter, at a fraction of what you expect- 
ed to spend. 

This skirt of all wool chiffon Panama is onizing color co 388 
$8.50. For other splendid values turn to oy he ~~ eed | 
pages 62-65, 72-74, 267. White coutil corset, medium bust, 


cians hips, CL supporters. . 
Everything your baby needs Sesce EntOn SUE... . 

From a 9c French ivory rattle to 

a 60-piece layette at $16.98. This 

warm —_ at me tage nye ey Hote Look in your Charkes Willem 

trimm ress at ow the kin Stores catalog for hundr 

of values you will find for your baby other things you will want. 

on pages 187-196. 

















woven clot. 


Silk lisle stockings—3 rs.... 1.00 
Maynard kitchen pat high closet 
—6 lids. 32.95 





The wise buyer will purch 
Furnit 


Our furniture specialist has secured 
some of the most remarkable values 





ered A 40% advance predicted for Shoes 


All steel, covered with 
pure white enamel. Im- 
proves the appearance of 
ae kitchen 100 per cent., 
y providing a place for 
every ute and saves 
innumerable steps. A big 
value at $49.85. Ons 
handy model is only $11.65. 
See pages 802-805. 


The world-wide shortage 
in leather is about to force 
another big advance in the 
price of shoes. 

Don’t postpone getting 
your winter shoes—select 

from the big assort- 
ment shown on pages 10 
and 290-312 of the Bargain 
Book. Secure them now 


and save just about half 
what the same shoes will 
cost you later on. 

The shoe pictured is 
black kidskin, with grace- 
ful Louis heel, ant priced 
at $7.95; it is one our 
best values. And this 
smartest of pumps, in pat- 
ent leather, is only $4.39. 


in beauty of woods, in finish and de- 
sign, we believe you will be able to 
find anywhere. He advises that 
prices are expected to advance again 
soon, and that the wise buyer sho 
purchase at once. : 
On pages 778-840 of your Bargain 
Book (62 pages Lata to furniture 
alone) you will find furniture for 
every use, in a variety of styles and 
rices that will please the “‘choosiest 
ousewife. 





She CHARLES WILLIAM STGE 
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ait in walnut or mahog- 
nuine Spanish leather 


ua (shown above ) is only 
tgest phonograph values 
offered. The reductions 
# and 623 will amaze you. 


s usually priced at $125 
$85. 
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every taste. 


This year’s Men’s Clothes, at other 
years’ prices 


An especially noticeable achievement is our 
wonderful stock of all wool suits and over- 
coats. These were secured when wool was 
said to be practically impossible to get. They 
are of splendid quality, and at prices you had 
not dared hope for this season. : 

One of the season’s most popular models 
is this fine all wool cheviot suit, at $23.75. 
This handsome ulsterette in olive green all wool 
cheviot is only $19.98. 


There are styles to suit every build and 
It will be well worth your while 
to go carefully over every page from 344 to 
866 in our Catalog. 


Complete Outfitters to Boys 
Not a need of your boy, from 2 to 19 years, has 
been overlooked. Go carefully over pages 341-343, 
and pages 370-384 in our F 
Illustrated is a fine value in wool mixed cheviot, 
popular skirt model, at $10.75. 





































and Winter Catalog. 
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Bargains for Men 


Dress shirt of striped Percale.. $ .98 
Heavy-weight ulster, wool - mixed, 


astrakhan cloth collar...... 11.98 
ceable navy -blue, wool- mixed 
— RE a 12.50 
Handsome all wool serge suit, first- 
class tailoring........ | 
Gray flannelette work shirt.... 1.09 


Flannelette pajamas, striped... 1.89 
Fleece-lined union suit...... a 
Warm heavy wool-mixed socks, white 
heel and toe... . six pe... 1.60 
Motor or driving gauntlets of cape- 
skin, 6-inch cuff............ 1.79 
Durable schoolboy’s suit, wool-mixed 
SS a a se Fe J 
Olympic boy’s bicycle, reinforced steel 
tu 23.75 


Many more splendid values like these 
and complete lines of all merchandise 
in the Charles William Stores catalog! 















Men’s Shoes 


When you go over 
pages 10 and 316- 
334, the prices look 
actually like mis- 
prints. $2.39 to 
$8.89. The model 
above is mahogany 
tan, with rubber 
heels, $4.95. The 
gray felt slipper is 
$1.19. 


Rough Weather Clothes 


Storm coats, mack- 
inaws,huntingcoats, 
sheepskinlinedcoats 
and ulsters — made 


‘ throughout for 


strength and pro- 
tection — blanket, 
sheepskin and lea- 
ther lined. A re- 
markably fine col- 
lection of sport and 
rough weather 
clothes. Priced from 
$2.98 for a brown 
duck coat with blan- 
ket lining to $35.50 


This book is FREE 


for a genuine gabar- 
dine-lined leather 
coat. 

Here is one of our 
excellent mackinaw 
values, in blue, red 
and brown plaid, all 
wool at $10.98. See 
how warmly the 
collar can be turned 
up around the neck, 

ig values in rough 
weather clothes are 
shown in the cata- 
log— pages 11, 361. 
385-391, 565. 


Send a postal for it 


if you have not yet 
received your copy. 


Address 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 





















































510Stores Bidg., New Y¥ ork City 


Genuine Army Blued 
Steel—safety slide— 
walnut stock, 12, 16, 
20 gauge; wei 
to8lbs.—only $22 75. 
See pages 551-566. 


TGES INC. ~ Wew York, 


ght, 6% 
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Compare the tree in Tree Fruits 


this picture with the 


race: | Sealecide Kills Scale | : 


pe By Ek pee Sweet Cherries on Loam Soil 
growth, and produc. 


. 2 

tivenes — freedom —even when you are spraying J. 

Se ° e ° I am heartily in favor of 
—as a result ray- J Sweet 
ing with “SOALE. primarily for Pear Psylla, Blight cherry production in this part of 
New York, although it is not usually 
Canker, Collar and Root Rot considered as very much of a fruit 
section. However, the soil is wel] 
" . " adapted to small fruits and chea 
CALECIDE”, as its name implies, eradicates transportation is available by mona 


Scale—for 15 years it has been the recognized of motor trucks to New York city, 


s pes rtu is Sweet cherries have not been culti- 
epray for this t. Fo nately, no extra spray vated as commonly as the sour varie- 


. : “ ” : “ 
ing is necessary. SCALECIDE” is the com- ties because they are not so hardy, 
plete dormant spray’! At one spraying you * The sweet cherries are also a little 
fight Scale, Pear Psylla, Fire Blight, Canker, more particular in regard to soil, and 


Roo t san : : it is my experience that they must be 
Collar and t Ro all at the e time with upon well-drained land to be at their 


one operation. best. The sunny slopes toward the 
south seem well adapted to their 


“SCALECIDE” is a tree invigorator—it “makes growth. , 
a tree outgrow its troubles’’. It is perfectly Before starting the orchard some 
years ago, I made a careful study of 


soluble in water (if not don’t use it) and con- Siabt. Uhaewy, varkétion aad neledil 
tains both fungicidal and germicidal properties. Windsor, which has turned out to be 


i “SCALECIDE” penetrates! It reaches and de- plenty hardy enough for this section. 
*SCALECIDE” if te : . Pore ‘ The variety also is in high favor up- 
. SOIDE”, if it stroys the disease without injuring the delicate on the market. 1 learned that sweet 


had been sprayed ° . . ; 
with “SCALECIDE” plant tissues in the slightest. Moreover, “SCALE- cherries are sometimes found to be 


sveral years one e . ‘ av « > sa 
Recditiestan CIDE” is easy and pleasant to use, and costs self-sterile and to avoid any possi 
bility of loss from this cause, I plant- 


big and profitable as 
the tree shown above. less to apply. ed a few trees of the Napoleon ya- 
- - . riety which blossoms at the same time 
SCALECIDE” has literally saved many orchards as the Windsor, and produce fruit of 
—and will improve any orchard. If yours is in waren for the commercial city mar- 
en: : : ] . af 3 ets, 
good condition it will e it better; if in bad I selected a well-drained loam soil, 


condition it will make it Sood. The rest is up sloping toward the south and set out 
to you! A fair trial will never be regretted. two-year-old trees of these two va- 


rieties. I spaced the trees 2S feet 
Send today for copy of our guarantee. Address Dep’t |2 apart each way, greater planting dis- 

tance being necessary than with the 
sour kinds. The trees were planted 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY in early spring before the buds had 


started. 








W. NELSON, NASSAU COUNTY, yN y 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Intensive Cultivation in Orchard 


50 Church Street New York City The orchard was kept well culti- 
vated during its early growth by in- 
terplanting with tilled crops like 
corn, beans and tomatoes. 1 prefer 


a crop which does not require the 

working of the soil late in the season. 

I have not always had a cover crop 

during the winter as the soil did not 

PMANT SPRAY wash badly, since the roots of the 

THE COMPLETE DO tillage crop helped to hold it. As the 

trees grew large and made greater 

demands upon the soil, I sowed cover 

crops of rye and peas with the last 

cultivation of the crop and plowed 
them under the following spring. 


“Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles” cae 


came into bearing after being set out 
seven years. I have not intercropped 
since, but give the ground level cul- 
tivation during the early part of the 


’s Best 
World Ss es sow a cover crop of rye 


C8 ; Cc A. + season and } 
SP, Tz, os ff ee our earning power and vetch which is disked in the fol- 
— < i spri I have kept insects 












































° 4 ° lowing spring. 
when it rains 1$ and disease in check by _ spraying 
thoroughly. The first spray is made 


made sure " Sy just before the blossoms open, again 


after the fruit buds set, and a third 


wens ony ohare “: Crim, Core. 7 @ my ies ~ 6 . 
‘a andin, am ainted or aivaniz Y “ > ys é , roo e 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you We es footing 0 | time two weeks later. — aie 
at Roek- Bottom Pectery Prices, Positively greatest E teed bargai d f; ; : I prefer the sweet varieties as the 
offer ever made. the Freight. : i 

DI cherries are of larger size and there- 


9 / : 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles weeey Get my cetalog ) " ys fore more attractive to the purchaser. 
cost leas; outlast three ordinary roofs. eyeing | 3 7 nethaan ae) . Although less hardy than the sour 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning pr pp. You will quickly see the = at kinds, they are to be highly recom- 
Free Roofing Book ; ge in my Double Gal- Rie Ly mended in sections where they will 
3 derfull : vanized Rust-Resisting te s . 3 etuey free 
oo prices ‘and. free i) Fence. rite now — Todars = - grow without danger of injury f 
samples. We sell direct . FENCE & WIRE CO, . ; early frosts. 
to you at « bi Log ~ : © CLEVELAND, CMIO . 
Ask for Book No, 1062. 
AIRE : pe Pick Winter Apples not too early, 
ow PRICED GARAGES — nor yet too late. 3 After such frequent 
Lowest peiqce on Ready-Made iJeiam and prolonged rains, all winter apples 
gp any pines, Bend petal for S Reflex Edge are full of water. If picked before 
Caraue Book, Some te, mples & , they have a chance to ripen up and 
0. - 4 
1012-1062 Pike St, Cincinesti, 6. [Roofing Book | | A.J Tower Co. dry out they will lack flavor and will 
FS + le - 
E Established 1836 not keep as well. In many orchards 
Boston, Mass. : Baldwins and other late varieties have 
. d y= —y not yet colored ‘up as much as usual 
Greenhouses \ € = at Hale Gath, ong 00 tae Quety 
Their Construction and Equipment { of wear, Genuine cak wet weather. The market demands 
w. J. WRIGHT ee endid. extra , highly colored red fruit. Therefore 
By W. 2. ; Tats More Ca: city Baldwins should remain unpicked 4s 
This is a practical guide, designed to one ’ f , ? pa long as possible so as to gain color, 
greenhouse owne and operators, present anc must 
Ameen hare 4 their any particular building ne sale. i. : : L Power size and quality. Should October he 
problems in the most efficient and satisfactory . did bargain. ess & warm, sunny month, much of t 
Oy BR BH Ty SS” abe bh starch in the fruit on tree will change 
ate rell as to the professiona lider, S , r > > @ 
whether it be ; email pevete house or a large : eptional values; : : Costs Less to sugar, reducing by more than 
commercial range. An idea of the, scope and : , 7 FS / L L one-half the proportion of acid, = 
Na eee g  wunjects, cach of "which has been i BY? ts proving both flavor and keeping qua 
‘ollo Je ch } been - : ? as’ onger é 
a a ME shy canis : ' { f ng ity. On the other hand, excessive = 
eate a seps : _ “ae y. t L ~ 
‘ONTENTS: General Survey; General Con- . has had a tendency to loosen 
sideratic ns; Structural Materia}: Sane one ONL Than Others stems somewhat, so there is dangef 
ai ng: eds. Benche r jalks; 0 ae 1 . 
Water Mnstalletion Rollers, “Fuels and Flues; aD WT. * . = ae a Ry! g~ Aly = oo Seas er ye 
Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Construction; Arriv: L p ] zg n a aus 
—— Architecture ; bee eeothens imestone u verizers fall like rain. Whereas if it is s 
of Erecting; Ventilation, ag ee instaiiation Lime your land, make money, lime your and still, the f the stems on the 
: Greenhouse Heating; Steam Installation; Bave y an e grip o e : 
chine ry woly and irrigation; Plans and Estimates, from ad ae land. Nps ty J —_ catalog. tree will become firmer and the dan 
Illustrated, 286 pages 56% x8 inches. Cloth, asa ae eee ‘ . We Rave the em system. ger of drop will be reduced. Where 


Net $1.60 Mall Order House, Dept. $920 Boston, M ide there 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY aaa aieatnataentann wang THE DAY PULVERIZER COMPANY {"¢ dormant spray was scmeeit lime 
315 Fourth Ave New York City Wrll,_ Titi oceetee Racnville, Tens. aeouee mee 
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Holding Celery in Storage 


I have about 500 bunches of fine celery. How 

can I bleach this and keep it through the win- 
ter? I tried furrowing some last winter, but 
it all rotted. Iran my rows about 6 inches and 
put some fine stable manure in them; then I 
them even with the surface cf the 
ground. After my celery was 6 inches high I 
gsed a topdressing of fine hen manure. The 
celery is too close together and too high to 
bank up in the rows.—[J. Weldon Walbert, 
Kent county, Md, 

If the celery is very high and it 
does not seem feasible to bank it in 
the usual method .with soil, straw and 
stable manure, then a temporary pit 
or vacant hotbed may be used. When 
the celery is to be held for some time 


leveled 


into the winter, it is just as well that 
it be only partially blanched in the 
field and the plants removed with a 


part of their roots to the temporary 
storage place. A pit may be made by 
digging a trench 18 inches deep, 3 to 


6 feet wide and long enough to ac- 
ecommodate the celery. Four or 5 
inches of fine lose soil may be put in 
the bottom of this pit and, the roots 
of the celery imbedded closely in this 
loose soil. The.plants about touch 
one another, each taking up about 16 
square inches, 


When the celery is in place a cover- 
ing of boards is put on, and the bed 
well ventilated until the weather is 
cool. As the season advances, a cov- 
ering of corn fodder, leaves, straw or 
coarse Manure is added. When the 
celery is first placed into this tem- 
porary storage pit it is watered and 
exposed to the air until the tops are 
no longer wet. 

Of course, the celery might be held 
in a cellar or barn basement provid- 
ing the temperature and ventilation 
were right. The same general method 
of imbedding the celery roots in 3 or 
4 inches of loose soil is followed and 
the plants are watered from time to 
time when kept indoors in this way, 
care being taken against wetting the 
tops. In the winter, water is applied 
to the soil orly and in small quanti- 
ties, just enough to prevent wilting. 


Successful Squash Storing 
M, G. KANIS, LONG ISLAND 

The squashes we stored last fall 
gave us a continuous winter supply. 
In fact, the last one was in perfect 
condition when used in early April 
last spring. If we had not used it 
then we might perhaps have kept it 
until May. This success in keeping 
squashes is due partly to proper 
handling in the fall and partly to 
proper storage quarters. Years ago 
we almost invariably ran out of 
squashes before St Valentine’s day be- 
cause we then did not understand how 
carefully the fruits must be handled 
from the field to the storage, or how 
warm and dry rather than co!d and 
moist they must be kept. We placed 
them in the cellar with the beets, 
potatoes, celery and cabbage, and we 
had to eat fast in order to prevent ex- 
cessive decay. 

Squashes and pumpkins will not store 


Successfully under damp and cold 
conditions. It took us years to learn 
that they need dry warm air. But 


more than that, in spite of their hard 
skins, they must be handled carefully 
to prevent being bruised. We gath- 
ered them in a wheelbarrow partly 
filled with soft marsh hay and 
handled each one as if it were an 
egg. Picking was done just before 
frost threatened, and the fruits were 
laid on marsh hay beneath apple trees 
Standing on a sheltered southern slope. 
Each night when the temperature 
threatened to go to or below freezing 
we covered the fruits with canvas, 
and in fine weather kept them un- 
covered. Burlap would have an- 
Swered, but we happened.to have the 
canvas, and as it is denser and thicker 
we thought it preferable. The fruits 
were left here for about three weeks, 
so the sun would dry ar4 harden their 
rinds. Had they had hard rinds when 
first gathered they might have been 
taken to the warm winter quarters 
at once, 

Our house cellar is out of the ques- 
tion as a winter storage for apples, 
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his 


other fruits and 
is so warm and 


potatoes, beets and 
vegetables because it 


-dry these fruits and vegetables shrivel 


and spoil. The hot water house heat- 
er, though in one corner, warms and 
dries the whole place. But these are 
just the conditions needed for squash 


and pumpkin storage. Hence our 
success. The fruits, still handled 
earefully, even though now hard 


rinded, were laid On temporary shelves 
near the furnace. ‘About twice a 
month they were examined, and any 
that showed signs of decay removed 
for immediate use. After Thanksgiv- 
ing day there were none of these. All 
kept perfectly in the dry air. 

One of our neighbors gathered 
about 300 pumpkins and squashes at 
the same time as ours were gathered, 
but handled them gently and 
stored them in a barn loft. In less 
than two months they had to be shov- 
eled out, a rotten mass, because they 
had spoiled. Another neighbor who 


less 


has no heater in the cellar stored a 
few squashes in an unused room, 
where they were covered with old 


the last being 
Squashes and 


quilts. They kept well, 
used in late February. 
pumpkins are easy to keep, provided 
they are given conditions such as I 
have described; they are difficult only 
when improperly handled. 


New Charges to Fruit Shippers 
[From Page 5.] 


storage, in which case a little ice is 
used principally to prevent the apples 
“sweating.” Peaches which have been 
pre-cooled require less ice than those 
from the field. Cabbage shipped in 
the spring to southern points is fre- 
quently ordered iced in transit, when 
it reaches warmer regions—in fact, 
the exhibits made so far show that 
the shippers are practicing economy 
and are icing intelligently at a cost so 
much lower than those proposed, that 
in some cases the proposed increase is 
one of 179%. In most of the cases it 
is an increase of 200 to 600%. 

The growers and shippers contend 
that these increases are so great in 
the case of some of the commodities 
that it will have a most serious effect 
upon the movement, and will certain- 
ly curtail production. The present is 
no time for such extravagance. They 
will gladl¥ pay for service ,rendered, 
but feel that a service should be per- 
formed by those who can most eco- 
nomically perform ‘it. In icing cars 
in New York, many of the shippers 
have’ icing facilities of their own and 
they have built a large number of 
cold storages -.where pre-cooling of 
fruit and the icing of cars are now 
performed at very reasonable rates. A 
system is established. It is working 
efficiently. To destroy it would be an 
economic wrong. 

Growers, shippers and consumers 
should give thought to this matter 
now and aid those who are attempt- 
ing to place the facts before the fit- 
terstate commerce commission, 


Leaves for Fertility—As a conser- 
vaton measure, the New York state 
college of forestry at Syracuse, N Y, 
proposes further use of autumn leaves 
as an economical source of plant 
food. ' Great waste goes on each year 
in the burning of leaves along the 
country roads,when these leaves might 
be used in the stable and later on the 
soil, or directly applied as a winter 
mulch to be plowed under in the 
spring. In applying the leaves to new 
trees, the mulch must be kept away 
from the stems as they may harbor 
mice which could girdle the young 
trees during the witner. Leaves also 
make good bedding for horses and 
eattle and add valuable mineral salts 
to the manure when it is spread in 
the spring. 





IT am _ glad to acknowledge receipt 
of the check you sent for $124.25 in 
full settlement of my account with 
Barnum Richardson company. As this 
claim had been dragging along for 
such a*tlength of time I had about 
given up hopes of ever getting the 
money. It was a lucky day for me 
when it placed the claim with your 
Service Bureau. I will try to return 
the favor by getting as many subscrib- 
ers as possible—[{Harry Busick, 
Highland, N Y. 
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“That’s the Relief for 
My Rheumatic Twinges!” 
HSS more than 38 years Sloan’s Liniment 


has been used by the families of the nation 
in quickly relieving rheumatic aches, lumbago, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lame, sore, strained muscles, 
bruises, and other pains and sprains. 
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Sloan's Liniment is an effective 
counter-irritant that penetrates 
to the affected part, eithout rub- 
ding, scatters the congestion, and 
promotes a warm, comfortable 
relief. ‘Try it whem your ‘‘bones 
ache’ and you feel you ‘‘can 
hardly stand up any longer.’ 


It is clean—no plaster, poultice, 
or ointment mussiness, stained 
skin, clogged pores. Put up in 
convenient bottles in three sizes, 
35c, 70c, $1.40, the larger the 
bottle the greater the economy. 
Can be used by every member 
of the family with assurance of 
gratifying results. 


Sloan’s Liniment is always sold by DEALERS 
you know and can trust. 
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Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, str 


Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. 


Farm Shoe on the market. 

and at our risk. nd no money in advance; just m: coupon a 
on arrival of your shoes. They. cost you shooe? nothing; if 

are not as we represent them to be, send them bac 

Your money back without any delay. 


7 Send one pair, Grade--- 





Sizes 6 to (2 
Black, Brown 

Grade A Sew 

Grade B ‘Stenderd Screwed 

Grade C Standard Screwed 





solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
We send them to you on approval, at srenpems 
Day only 


at our expense. 
Ask for catalog. 


— HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. ==" 
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they 
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® 1 am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 
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Learn of the New Things That 
Will Help You in Your Farming 


F THERE is one thing that you wish to be, it is to be alive and up-to-date 
I as regards farm machinery, tools, implements and methods. You know 

that it is absolutely neceseery for you to have good tools, implements and 
machinery on your farm and, too, that there are a number of little conveniences 
and modern devices which would be much appreciated in your home, but do you 
know where you can learn about all these latest and newest things? 


Perhaps you know what you want, but do You need not be afraid to write any of 
not know the place to get it. or perhaps are| the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
im doubt as to the articles that will answer | TURIST for information, descriptive literature 
your purpose. or the catalogs which they offer. You sre 


placed under no obligation to buy. The ad- 

Here's where the advertisements in AMER- | vertisers in this paper simply want to tell you 

ed ‘AGRICULTURIST cam be of help to} about the articles they have to sell and thank 
Look them over—see the many lines of 


you for giving them the privilege of sending 

Ay a ee ee you will | their business literature to you. 

want and the place to 

And remember, you need have no hesitancy 
some in dealing with any of these advertisers, as 
not knew of | each advertisement is carefully censored. AH 
Am. the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST know that they must he honest and 
straightforward in all their dealings with our 
subscribers, else they would not be allowed in 
this paper. And for this reason they are just 
as anxious to please you and to insure you 
against dissatisfaction, if you buy their goods, 
= they are to insure their property against 


"oe perhaps using article 
which is = tisfactory” and do 


| Fe a te market that’s ae ~3 
the advertisements 
Toant XGRicULreRIsT = m hele 7 mite 
in the advertisements 
that’s new and a= Ay 
Of course they don’t tell the entire story 
of what the advertisers have to offer; but 


they’Il give you information enough s0 you 
terest you—those that 


If we were to tell you how many firms 
come us each month looking for entry in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and ry pains 
we take to saf your it would 
you | surprise you. But only the re va nt of 

and communicate concerns are accepted—advertisements 
with and feamn all you can | of medicines, ‘‘cures,”” schemes and all ques- 
about his preposition. tionable announcements are rigidly excluded. 


The publishers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST stand right back of you 


and protect you in your your dealings as si as shown by this ironelad guarantee whieh is 
printed on. the editorial page ari every asus of AMERICAN AGRI- 


mind that the 
end 
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your cides, profit you = your forming, 
should at once act upon i d 
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Better Plow and Reseed 


I have just bought a farm upon which the 
meadow land is badly in need of seeding. I 
have been advised by some that I could sow 
the seed on the old sod and secure a good 
catch by harrowing What would you advise? 
[Herbert Baker, Clinton county Y 


My observation is that the method 
suggested above would not be prac- 
tical, writes Prof John H,. Barron of 
Cornell university. Meadows in good 
condition can be kept producing well 
by sowing at frequent intervals and 
harrowing lightly, especially if they 
treated with manure or fertilizer. 
does not follow and in 
not true that meadow 
need of seeding can be 
methods. 
would be 
with the 
used in the 
In Clinton 


are 
However, it 
general, it is 
land badly in 
profitably improved by such 

Perhaps the best method 
to plow the land and 
crop which is ordinarily 
section for such purposes 
county, N Y, this will probably be 
dats The use of a ton of ground 
limestone after the land is plowed 
and previous to the harrowing will be 
a good thing. At the time of sowing 
the grain and the 
practice would be to 
cntion of 300 to 400 
phosphate to an acre. 


seed 


grass seed, a good 
make an appli- 


pounds of acid 
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Arranging Share Rental Basis 
PROF W, I, NEW YORK, 

I am thinking f renting my farm on shares, 
and would like to have everything fed on the 
place. In what way can I furnish half and 
the other party furnish ha!f, he to move on 
and I to move off? We could go half and half 
ym all live stock, but should he not furnish 
@l the machinery for farming and do the 
work ?—| Thomas J. Booker, Mercer county, 
Ra. 


The farmer 
farm on shares 


MYERS, 


wishing to rent his 
and wishing to have 
gverything fed on the place could 
easily arrange for these stipulations 
th the rental contract. The details of 
share rental contracts depend on 
many factors, the fertility of the farm, 
the type of farming, the amount of 
intensive crops grown, the scarcity of 
fhnants and the bargaining ability of 
the respective parties In general, it 
fs assumed in these contracts that on 
the average farm, labor offsets or 
balances the use of land On a poor 
firm, labor is of more va'ue and un- 
er these conditions the tenant will 
éxact a larger proportion of the prod- 
acts. 

Exceptionally fertile farms are in 
emand and the landlord can fre- 
quently secure a larger proportion of 
the product for the use of land. With 
a larger proportion of intensive crops 
which require much labor the land- 
ord must take a smaller proportion 
ef the receip's. In general, with 
Share lease contracts the tenant fur- 
fishes the horses and machine y for 
farming as well as the man labor. He 
usually pays for horseshoeing and ma- 
¢hinery repairs and furnishes all man 
labor necessary to do the farm work. 
The landlord usually furnishes the 
farm, paying taxes, insurance on 
buildings and other expenses of up- 
Keep of the land and buildings. 

The expenses for seed, grain, grass 
seed, fertilizer, threshing, silo filling, 
étc, are usually shared and each party 
pays half of the insurance on per- 
Sonal property owned in common. 
Usually the cattle and live stock other 
than horses or chickens are owned in 
common. The expenses and receipts 
from these are divided equally. In 
intensive dairy regions where few cash 
¢erops are grown the landlord usually 
furnishes all 

The stipulations in regard to feed- 
ing crops on the farm can be written 
into a contract if a tenant can be 
found who will agree to this proposi- 
tion. If this method of farming would 
be against the financial interest of 
the tenant, it may be necessary for 
the landlord to give him more ad- 
iantageous terms in order to secure 
his agreement to the proposition in 
question. 

Recause of these many variable 
factors it is necessary to make a care- 
ful study of the farm and all con- 
ditions surrounding it in order to 


cows. 


know what kind of a lease contract 
will be fair to both parties. In most 
parts of the United States share leas- 
ing is common enough so that the 
farmer can easily find out by inquiry 
the common terms of lease contracts 
in his vicinity 


Curing Tobacco for Chewing 


Will some reader of American Agriculturist 
please tell me how to cure tobacco and pre- 
pare it for chewing? I have a small piece of 
ground planted to tobacco and would be 
greatly pleased if I could hear how it is done, 
| Frank Hendrick, St Lawrence county, N Y. 

Has some reader of American Agri- 
culturist had experience in preparing 
tobacco in small quantities for chew- 
ing? Any methods suggested which 
have been tried out and found to be 
simple and worth while will be appre- 
ciated by our readers—[The Editor. 


Borax Poisoning of Potatoes 
[From Page 15.] 
and he is glad to state that 
fields, which in July seemed 
had so far recovered as to 
Other fields, how- 
ever, those in which the seed had 
failed to come, were disappointing, 
and one or two were being dug which 
gave less than 50 barrels to the acre. 
On the other hand, one field was vis- 
ited, on which complaint had been 
made early in the season, which was 
giving 120 barrels per acre. The dan:- 
age, at least, was less than had been 
feared. 
The trouble seemingly traces down 
to the carrier of potash. We suspect 
that the injury is due to borax, but 
this remains to be proved. Naturally, 
the question comes up as to why there 
should have been trouble this year, 
but none previously. 

One answer is that last year, the 
first year in which this potash came on 
the market in quantity, there were 
but few fertilizers sold carrying more 
than 4% potash. Another probable 
reason is that the early growing sea- 
son of 1918 was fairly moist. That of 
1919 was dry in the extreme. The 
injury, whatever its cause, is greater 
under dry than under moist condi- 
tions. Several of the companies stated 
that in 1918 they tried out certain 
formulas, under known conditions, 
and in a small way, to see if damage 
resulted. Uniformly good results were 
secured, so good that the companies 
concerned, and agricultural experts 
generally, believed that American pot- 
ash had solved the potash problem. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that had 
the early season of this year been 
moist, there would have been no trou- 
ble. However, unfortunately, it was 
not moist, and this in itself may ac- 
count for the results differing from 
those of the previouS year. 

Aftermath of Great War 

With a world-wide shortage of food, 
it is most unfortunate that this trou- 
ble should occur. It must be looked 
upon as an aftermath of the great 
war, when fertilizer manufacturers 


dent, 
many 
hopeless, 
give a fair crop. 
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were hard put to it to secure sources 
of plant food to replace those on 
which they had been relying. Natu- 
rally, had any of them. known that 
this difficulty would arise, not a pound 
of the objectionable material would 
have been used in fertilizers. Now, 
however, comes the question of deal- 
ing fairly with those farmers who 
were injured. Some have been dam- 
aged very seriously. In a majority of 
cases the damage was due to no fault 
of their own. In some cases, on the 
other hand, recovery has been so 
great as to.leave room for seasonable 
doubt as to whether, after all, there 
is any real injury, and as to whether 
a farmer is worse off from using a 
certain fertilizer than if he had used 
none. 

Manufacturers concerned have al- 
ready held meetings to discuss. the 
trouble, and agree that the first thing, 
and in fact, the only thing which can 
be done at present; is to take steps to 
ascertain the yield on fields on which 
complaint is made. This is now being 
done. The plan is either to take the 
yield of the crop as dug, or to have 
the farmer, or potato grower, in com- 
pany with a manufacturer’s represent- 
ative, dig and measure the yield on 
certain representative. rows, which 
shall be agreed upon by both sides, as 
representing fairly the yicld of the 
field in question. Measurements of 
affected areas must also be made. It 
is only by doing this that both parties 
to the dilficulty can have facts on 
which conclusions may be based. 

It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that under trying condjtions 
Aroostook county farmers have taken 
a very fair and open-minded stand. 
With very few exceptions they have 
recognized the fact that the compa- 
nies involved are injured, as well as 
they themselves. ‘They have realized 
also, that; only after a thorough sur- 
vey of conditions, will it be possible 
for the companies to make definite 
statements as to their attitude. 

There has been a most commend- 
able absence of the muck-racking 
spirit, and a restraint on which the 
Aroostook farmer is to be compli- 
mented. It has been the American 
spirit of fair play—to give the other 
man a chance, and to look facts in 
the face. All may be certain that the 
manufacturers will attempt to meet 
growers in the same spirit, and when 
they do, there is not a doubt in the 
world but that the parties in ihterest 
will be able to get toget 


erative insti- 
September at 
“armers’ grain 


The American co+* 
tute held in Chicago 
the instance of the 
dealers’ association foukd)Dseven states 
represented. Resolutions were 
adopted again supporting the idea of 
collective bargaining for farmers. 
The resolution went so far that “if 
price fixing by government upon food 
products is to be engaged in as now 
threatened, the price of machinery, 
clothing, automobiles and all other 
farm necessaries should be corres- 
pondingly fixed by the government.” 


Members of the farm mortgage 
bankers’ association “jumped to their 
feet and applauded” at their annual 
meeting ‘in Chicago last week at the 
many criticisms made against the 
federa] farm loan system. Pres Max- 
well said the new system “has brought 
about conditions unfair and harmful 
to the farm mortgage banker.” This 
is high praise indeed for the farmers 
who secured the federal system. It 
certainly is putting a crimp into the 
old fashioned mortgage brokers and 
loan sharks who had plucked farmers 
for years. The more that ‘bunch 
hollers the worse off it will be. 














A Well Ventilated Poultry House —See Page 3 


Pullets should. be fairly well. matured before allowed lights, but during 
November and certainly by December 1, lights may be supplied with pullets 


hatched in April or May. 


the same hours of light, winter and summer. 


Continue -the use of illumination to provide 


If their use is discontinued in 


the spring the birds are liable to experience a slight molt and consequent 


drop in egg production. 





Farm Personals 


Dairyman and Farmer 


Among the good dairymen and 
farmers in Stéuben county, N Y, is 
Walter P. Edwards, who is following 
moderk methods in the care of his 
dairy and crops on a farm of 2N) 
acres. The accompanying photograph 
shows the results of some of his work, 
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Grade Holstein and Her Calf 


More of these little fellows beside 
their mothers on New York farms 
would help in making both erds meet 
in the dairy business. 

Although Mr Edwards did not do 
much in the way of raising calves this 
last season, he usually brings up two 
to four calves a year. The picture of 
the Holstein shown is that of a graie 
cow, but one of the best on the farm 
and a steady high producer Mr 
Edwards also has Ayrshire cattle. 


Plan Roosevelt Memorials 

The Roosevelt memorial association 
is conducting a nation-wide move- 
ment to raise funds to erect in Wash- 
ington a national memorial monu- 
ment to Theodore Roosevelt; and to 
create at Oyster Bay a park to be 
preserved for the public like Mount 
Vernon near WaShington, and the Lin- 
coln home at Springfield. 

According to the plans prepared by 
Electus D. Litchfield, the architect en- 
gaged by the Roosevelt memorial 
committee, the park at Oyster Bay will 
contain an open air theater to be 
known as Roosevelt forum. It will 
be used for non-partisan discussion :-of 
problems affecting the future of 
America, by famous Americans who 
are in sympathy with the Roosevelt 
ideals and ideas. 

Treasurer of the Roosevelt memo- 
rial association is Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chase national bank. ‘Those de- 
siring to send contributions may ad- 
dress him, in care of the association 
at 1 Madison avenue, New York city. . 
There are state organizations, which 
are subdivisions of the association, 
working in every part of the country. 
Headquarters of any of these branches 
will gladly supply information and 
handle contributions. 


Herbert Hoover, back from Europe, 
Says that the first step toward rem- 
edying terrible conditions there, is to 
ratify treaty of peace and league of 
nations. He reiterates that Europe 
must have credit or she cannot buy 
food or raw materials from this side. 
There is great need of cattle and milk 
abroad, Europe is tightening its belt 
and doing without as much as pos- 
sible with consequent decline in ex- 
ports from this country. Mr Hoover 
does not advocate government actior 
to depress prices, but favors the law 
of supply and demand. The crest haé 
been reached in high prices for food, 
and for more than a month there has 
been a downward tendency. Wheat at 
$2.26 was below the world price today. 


Many visitors going through Sar2- 
toga county, N Y, have been at- 
tracted to the large apple, pear and 
~ peach orchards on the Yager camp 
furm owned by T. E. Bullard. Me- 
Intosh Red, Northern Spy and Green- 
ing are the principal varieties of 
apples. Mr Bullard has also grown 
some highly prized Dent corn whick 
has won prizes at various agricultural 
exhibitions. Over 1600 feet of tile 
drain have beer successfully insta!led 
upon the farm. 


Among the progressive farmers in 
Saratoga county, N Y, is A. Parker 
who has recently put up a silo on 
his farm to help in meeting the dairy 
feed problems during the coming sea- 
son. Mr Parker is a lover of good 
live stock and aside from his cattle 
is quite a devotee of good sheep. In 
fact, he increased ‘this flock of sheeP 
this season at a cost of $13 a head. 
.There. are some fine Duroc Jerse¥ 
hogs on the farm, the dam of which 
cost $100, Costly stock is a pretty 
good investment at the present time 
and good results are expected by Mr 
Parker from these sheep and hogs. 





























To the Wives of 


Thoughtful Farmers 


Dear Madam: 


What woman is not concerned with 
the results of her husband’s efforts — with 
whether or not he is running his farm at a 
profit. 


Many a farmer owes his success, at 
least in part, to what some people are pleased 
to call his wife’s “intuition”’—in reality her 
keen sense of values, her ability to judge ac- 
curately what is worth while and what is not. 


A woman is naturally suspicious of 
too-complicated machinery. Horse-power and 
traction mean little to her, as.a rule. 


But she is quick to grasp the meaning 
of economy and serviceability and long life, 
whether it be in tractors or something that she 
is more used to handling herself. 


That is why so many farmers’ wives 
are becoming interested in the G O Tractor. 


The simplicity of the G O Tractor is 
what makes it so thoroughly understandable to 


\ The General Ordnance Company 


General Offices: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office and Works: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 

THE G O-COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Works: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


them. Their sound common sense tells them 
that fewer parts-wear longer when rightly as- 
sembled, and are more easily adjusted. 


They have seen why its ease of control 
means more work done in less time — why a 
tractor that turns readily and changes speed 
while in motion, plows more acres a day than 
one that is hard to manage. It is not so com- 
plicated but what they can run it themselves, 
if need be. 


They have seen how its six speeds for- 
ward and six reverse cut down the cost of opera- 
tion — how adjusting the speed of the engine to 
the work in hand eliminates wasted power. 


For eight years the GO Tractor has 
meant more prosperity, less anxiety, easier times 
all around to hundreds of farmers’ wives all 
over the country. 


The farmer who has any regard at all 
for his wife’s opinions or well-being will do well 
to seek her advice when buying a tractor. 


—— 
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Furnace Flue Construction 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

Could terra cotta pipe be used for furnace 
flue construction? How large should it be? 
[J. K. Bunnell, Pennsylvania. 

A terra cotta pipe chimney would 
not be advisable for the danger of 
fire from overheating wood or paper 
in close proximity to it would be very 
great. A furnace flue should have an 
area of at least 100 square inches. It 
should be made very smooth on the 
inside to permit a ready flow of air. 
The: best practice is tq make the 
chimney of a double row of bricks or 
of atsingle row with terra cotta flue 
lining. 


Some Water Supply Problems 


I want to pump water from a well 20 feet 
outside the house into a pneumatic tank lo- 
cated in the cellar. . The suction lift would 
be about 21 feet. From the tank to the 
kitchen would be about 12 feet and to the 
bath 25 feet high. Would an automatic e'ec- 
tric pump work? Water is piped into the 
cellar through 1%-inch iron pipe and is nov 
pumped by hand. We are using about 50 
gallons a day. Would a tank 6 feet hich and 
80 inches in diameter be lerge enouth? What 
size pump do I need? Could I use any auto- 
matic device 7—[M. Morrison, New York. 

There are a number of automatic 
electric driven Dumps on the market 
The suction type pump would be suit- 
able for drawing water if the pump 
is not placed more than 20 feet above 
water. Of course, the suction pump, 
if everything were in perfect condi- 
tion, would draw water from a great- 
er depth. However, it is not advisable 
to set them more than 20 feet above 
witer 

The electric driven pump can be 
arranged so that whenever the pres- 
sure drops to acertain point the pump 
automatically starts and will stop 
when pressure reaches a fixed point. 
A tank 6 feet high and 3O inches in 
diameter has a working capacity of 
Only 145 gallons. A tank of this type 
will not deliver all the water that it 
contains and neither can it be filled 
to its total capacity. 

We usually 
person per day as the minimum re- 
quirement where modern convéniences 
are‘in the home. The size tank you 
are considering would only 
water for three people for one day 
You install an electric driven 
motor pump equipped with an auto- 
matic device so that you could main- 
tain almost a constant pressure of 
Water and, therefore, use the small 


tank. 


figure on SO gallon 


provide 


could 


An Irrigation Problem 


How large a tank would it take to pro. 


vide irrigation for an acre of land? How 
high “should it be to get 40 pounds pressure? 
(J. H. Brenner, New Jersey. 

It is very hard to estimate 
large a tank it would take to irrigate 
one acre of land because you have 
not stated what crops you are going 
to irrigate or the method which you 
are going to use. The amount of 
water for your irrigation system will 
depend altogether upon the crops, 
season, character of soll and type of 
irrigation system used, 

The only part of your inquiry that 
cangbe answered with any degree of 
certainty as to what you really need 
is that to get 40 pounds’ pressure in 
a tank you would have to have a 92.36 
feet head. A general rule for finding 
pressure in pounds per square inch is 
to multiply the hight of the column 
in feet by 0.434, or for practical pur- 
poses every foot of elevation equals 
one-half pound pressure. 

The best information concerning 
the amount of water required to irri- 
gate an acre of land is that every acre 
inch equals 27,150 gallons. The num- 
ber of acre inches required varies from 
5 or 6 up to 40. I rather expect that 
you are contemplating using the over- 
heal, or Skinner, system of irrigation 
which uses the minimum amount of 
water required for irrigation purposes. 
If you wanted to cover an acre 1 inch 
deep, or spread 27,150 gallons over 
the acre and had a pressure of 40 


how 
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AJ T7-Ekblaw 
~“ Editor of Department 


wil! gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inqyiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. . In- 
cles» 2 cont stamp and address label 
from American Agrieculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired, 


pounds, it would require nine hours 
to distribute this water with what is 
known as a No 1 Skinner outdoor noz- 
zle. Of course, with a larger nozzle 
it would take less time. 

A tank to hold 27,1 gallons would 
have to be about 10 feet deep and 30 
feet long. There would be no use in 
building such a large tank as it will 
not be necessary to store this much 
water at once. You could put in a 
force pump, and if your supply was 
ample you could pump with a 4-inch 
cylinder and 10-inch stroke, 780 gal- 
lons an hour, With such size cylinder 
it would only take about 34% hours to 
Pump one acre inch of water, or.less 
time than would actually be required 
to force the water but even under as 
much as (J pounds’ pressure. Such 
size pump would require approximate- 
ly two horse.power to operaie it, 
raising the water 125 feet. 

If you will give more information 
concerning the problems that you are 
considering in starting out on your 
irrigation plans, could give you infor- 
mation that would be more specific 
than these guesses which I have had 
to make for want of more _  infor- 
mation, 


Valve Must Be Sticking 


I am having trouble with my tractor. The 
engine does not run regularly. One cylinder 
seems to miss once in a while, and I can’t 
locate it. The ignition is all right, for every 
plug gives a fine spark, and most of the time 
all cylinders are firing. I had the valves 
ground not long ago, and everything seemed 
all right.—[E. R. B. 

In all probability either a little 
piece of carbon has lodged on the 
valve seat, or the valve is sticking. In 
the first case the carbon will natu- 
rally keep the valve from. seating 
properly, so that good compression 
does not’ occur, and consequently ig- 
nition cannot follow. It very often 
happens that when the carbon is 
scraped out or the valves are ground, 
that a little piece of the loosened ma- 
terial is caught in the valve and the 
constant hammering of the valve on its 
seat fixes it so firmly that the exhaust 
blast will never budge it. The only 
thing to do is to go at the valve again 
that it is clean—maybe all 
that is necessary is to rub it over with 
a little fine emery paper. 

Should the valve be a sticky one, 
resulting from an accumulation of oil, 
carbon and dirt in the valve guide, so 
that the stem will not slide freely, a 
temporary remedy is to squirt some 
kerosene into the guide and let it 
loosen up the gum. Such a procedure 
doesn’t really remove the cause of the 
trouble; it is better to go right to the 
bottom and give the valves a thor- 
ough cleaning. It will be necessary 
to remove the valves—not a bad job, 


and see 
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but be sure that the valves are put 
back in the identical place from 
which they were removed. If the 
valves haven’t been ground recently, 
this opportunity for grinding them 
ought to be taken. When this has 
been done, give them a_ thorough 
cleaning with kerosene, so no dirt 
particles adhere to cause’ trouble 
later. Sometimes valves need adjust- 
ing after the grinding—this can be 
done changing the working length of 
the push rod. 

Arnold Yerkes says that very often 
one can tell if a valve is leaking com- 
pression by examining the top of the 
valve head. A uniformly black, sooty 
surface indicates that the valve fits 
well all around, but when portions of 
it show a different color around the 
edge, it is almost certain evidence 
that gases are escaping at these 
points. 


Horse and Tractor 


What is the pulling power of a farm 
tractor compared to that of a horse? What 
does the draw-bar horse power of a tractor 
mean.and how is it figured? How is one 
draw-bar horse power to be compared, with 
one horse in the exerted minimum pul! of the 
horse? If a 1200-pound horse can start and 
draw a 3000-pound load under conditions that 
require all of his power, how much draw-bar 
horse power must a tractor have to do the 
same? How many 1200--ound horses would 
be required to start and draw the maximum 
load that a tractor with a rated draw-bar pull 
of 10 horse power could start and draw? 
How many tons will a 10-20 tractor draw on 
a good level road; on a road w'th a 5% grade, 
a 10% grade and a 15% grade? How many 
horses would be required to do each of the 
foregéing 7—[E. W. Smallman. 

Before attempting to enter into a 
discussion of horse power one must 
first thoroughly understand the defi- 
nition of mechanical horse power. It 
is equivalent to raising 33,000 pounds 
a distance of 1 foot in 1 minute. By 
draw-bar horse power is meant the 
amount of power which an engine has 
at the draw-bar for pulling other 
machines. There are sO many fac- 
tors which must be taken into consid- 
eration that it is almost impossible to 
compare tractor draw-bar horse pow- 
er with the pull of a horse. A safe 
load for a horse to maintain for any 
length of time is a pull from One- 
eighth to one-tenth of his weight at 
the rate of 2144 miles an hour. At 
this rate a 1200-pound horse would 
develop continuously from 0.80 to 1.00 
mechanical horse power. Of course, 
a horse can exert for a very short 
time as much as one-fourth or even 
one-half of his weight. Assuming that 
a 1200-pound horse exerted one-half 
his weight he would develop four 
horse power. 

Your que 
pound horses 


tion on how many 1200- 
would be required to 
start and d-aw a load which a 10- 
horse power tractor would draw is 
almost impossible to answer.’ Theo- 
retically, of course, it would take 12 
1200-pound horses. Under practical 
conditions you could not depend up- 
on a 10-horse power tractor at the 
draw-bar to do the work of 12 or 
even 10 horses, as the tractor does 
nof have the reserve power, and is 
not as able to adjust itself to all con- 
ditions as is the horse. The number 
of pounds draft which a tractor may 
be expected to pull depends upon the 
speed. For example, a tractor devel- 
oping 10 horse power at the draw-bar 
operated at one mile an hour will 
pull 3750 pounds, at 1% miles per 
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Homemade Concrete Water Tank on an Eastern Farm 


Why not one of these on every farm where stock is kept? 


This one 


is thoroughly serviceable and is homemade. All that was bought is con- 


crete, the sand and gravel coming from a back lot. 
mixer was set on skids with a 2% horse power gas engine. 
satisfactory investments on the pldce. 


one of the most 


A small concrete 
This has proved 
All floors in 


barns, woodshed, shop and dairy stable have been concreted at odd times 


at a verv «mall cost. 


Farmers should use more concrete construction., 


hour 1880, at three miles per hour 
1350 pounds. For each 1% grade, that 
is, 1 foot rise in 100 feet, add 1% to 
the weight of the outfit to the draft 
as compared to the draft on level 
ground. At 2% grade add 2%, at 3% 
ada 3%, ete. For example, if the 
tractor and plows weigh 6000 pounds 
and you are going to pull up a 6% 
grade, the load caused by the grade 
equals 360 pounds. At 10% grade the 
load would be increased to 600 
pounds, 

It would be impossible to say how 
many tons a 10-20 tractor would pull 
on the level road because the number 
of tons depend altogether upon the 
road bed and upon the friction of the 
implement carrying the load. The fig- 
ures given for draw-bar pull are for 
the direct load required of the tractor 
to develop 10 horse power on the 
draw-bar. 


Ground Grippers in use on truck on 
a Long Island farm. The truck was 
loaded to capacity in the field, drove 
to the hard road and then to the city 














Ready for Travel 


without removing the grippers whica 
clear the hard road and do absolutely 
no harm to the highway. Grippers 
may be attached to all four wheels in 
20 minutes, 


Neglect of Tires—A deep cut on the 
tire, unless given immediate attention, 
is very likely to become so weak that 
a blowout results. Inside patches as 
well as a band around the outside can 
be used until an opportunity affords 
so that the tire may be“repaired. 


Black Powder has been made and 
used for centuries, and until a few 
years ago was the only kind of pow- 
der made, and while it has been re- 
placed for many uses by high explo- 
Sives, it is still in great demand. More 
of it was used in the United States 
in a recent year than in any previous 
year, as nothing has been found to 
equal it for the economical mining of 
coal, blasting of slate, blasting of 
stone, where it is desirable to get out 
large unbroken pieces, or in earth 
blasting, where it is desired to move 
a mass of earth bodily, and where 
there can be no danger of igniting 
dust, gas or fire damp. 


Name Will Not Change Status 

A boy who is now 20 years old was adopted 
when a small boy. His adoptive parents are 
not satisfied with his actions and wish to 
have him leave and resume his former name. 
Can that be done?—[J. C., New York. 

Probably there is no objection to his 
assuming his former name as a person 
can assume any name he or she de- 
sires if not done for fraudulent pur- 
poses. In this case the hoy has been 
legally adopted and assuming his for- 
mer name will not change the legal 
situation as far as the adoptive parents 
are concerned. 


Seller Liable for Damages 

When a man purchased a cow in December 
he was informed by the seller she would be 
in new milk in January, which was the rea- 
son that led to the purchase. She was not in 
new milk on March 15 and would not be for 
some time. at can the purchaser do?— 
[E. J. S.. New York, 

Apparently the statement of the 
seller was more than an opinion, be- 
ing the statement of a fact, the truth 
of which he might know and which 
did influence the purchaser, Under 
such circumstances it would seem the 
Seller would be liable for damages. 
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' Among the Farmers 





NEW YORK 
Black Currants for Dyes 


5. H. MORRIS, ROCKLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 


One important product’ eagerly 
sought, which was used in large quan- 
tities at the German dye works, is 
plack currant juice. The American 
dye works will not give out its use or 
yalue, yet in England something is 
known and the berries aie being cul- 
tivated for dye purposes. Formerly 
in England black currants were val- 
ued for making cordials or jams and 
were used to break up colds. In 
America little attention has been paid 
to their cultivation and the supply of 
pushes is quite limited. 

Bushes are easily propagated, but 
rooted slips require a year or two be- 
fore much fruit is forthcoming. 
Therefore, it is highiy important that 
anyone with bushes, that can be 
pruned, should do so this autumn, 
striking every slip suitable. The young 
woods of 1919 growth should be cut 
and put into the ground, not of neces- 
sity, where it is intended they shall 
mature. When large enough, or the 
following spring, the rooted bushes 
should be transferred to where fruit 
is to be grown. Little space is neces- 
sary and other crops can be planted 
close to them, or they can be planted 
by fences or where anything else is 
not cultivated but weeds. Strawber- 
ries will thrive under the bushes and 
vegetables of some kind may be sim- 
jlarly cultivated, hence no waste of 
land is made. 

At first no fertilizer is necessary, 
but as the bushes mature, chicken- 
house refuse, scattered around the 
stem, will insure a greater yield of 
currants, but droppings from the 
poultry particularly should be cov- 
ered with earth, in order to insure 
best results. The kind of land avail- 
able is of little consequence, for black 
currant bushes appear to thrive on 
any soil and are not subject to insect 
ravages, besides there is scarcely any 
labor necessary. Having made exten- 
sive inquiry, as to the quantity of 
bushes available, it seems that the 
supply will fall far short of the de- 
mand. 


Note—Information as has been ob- 
tained is at the disposal of our read- 
ers through Mr Morris. Send stamp 


with request of Edwin H. Morris of 
Sparkhill, N Y¥.—[The Editor. 


Future Wool Supplies 

S. A. M., MONROE COUNTY, N Y 

In a recent issue of the American 
Agriculturist Prof Cherington of 
Harvard says: “It is important that 
more wool be grown.” He also says 
there are four sources from which 
this supply may come. First, “federal 


or state governments.” As we look 
at their incompetent juggling with 
the railroads and other government 
utilities this is a joke. Second, he 
says, “the packers of meat and tex- 
tile mills,” these people have a busi- 
hess of their own that takes all their 
care and attention. They make their 
money by concentration of effort, per- 
Sonal care and management. This 
could not be followed in the produc- 
ing end and does not look reasonable 
or logical. 

Third, he says, “new combinations 
of capital for purposes of profit.” 
This has been tried by many such 
combinations in the past, they got 


about everything but the profit, and 
conditions were bette when grazing 


Was free than can possibly be now or 
in the future, so I do not look for 
‘RY new combinations of capital 
thasing this wool rainbow. And 
fourth, “the farmers of the east and 
sheep men of the west’; both have 
‘tied the sheep business, but cannot 
‘omipete with other countries; mut- 
‘om is not a popular meat in the 
“Rited States, and it is from muytton 
sheep we get most of our wool. Lamb 


meat sells high, but gives only one 
fleece of wool, and that usually a 
‘Mall one. Should farmers increase 
their flocks of sheep and keep them 
for Wool, wool prices would soon de- 
cline in competition with Australia 
amd South America, and the large 
Wantities of mutton that’ would in- 
‘vitably be put on the market as the 
‘ld sheep are culled out would put 
the price away below the cost of pro- 
duction. : 

The professor’s suggestion is the 
®nly one that can solve the question; 
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‘You Buyers of 3% Inch Tires 






You represent over half the tire buyers of the world. You deserve special 
consideration. Your volume of demand calls for the biggest value. 


Recognizing this, Firestone has built a special 
$7,000,000 factory for you, designed special 
machinery for your tire and special looms to 
weave your fabric. 


And this factory is operated by an organization 
devoted entirely to your requirements. The 
methods and machinery leave no room for 
errors or flaws. Result: This special molded 
tire is the nearest thing to a perfect tire that 
engineering can give you. 


ji 





By saving from 10% to 30% on every factory 
operation, you get this tire at a price that some 
pay even for the “off brand” kinds. 30x3%, 
non-skid, $18; 32x34, non-skid, $21. 


You get a 6.000 mile adjustment basis, and 
you get it from Firestone—always in the front 
in value-giving and now years ahead of the 
field. Any one of the 42,000 dealers who bank 
on Firestone quality will put these money- 
saving tires on your car. 


Most Miles per Dotiar 


restone 
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A Kirstin 
you a GIANTS POWER 


| Direct from Factory fo You | 
{ "ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P, 


| LOW PRICES 
i Don’t wait if you need ane engine 


AN vite wii 
Bigges t ins. hho enclosed motos 


Cheapest! 


Man S Puller instanily gives 
yamp Puller tnetandly 


stump! Many Kirstin owners it stumps 
in 4 to 10 minutes! ‘AS CHEAP as6 CENTS per stump! 


e e* 
irstin = Stump Pull 
piuue 
Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
starts, throw machine into high 
and out comes the biggest stam: S-+- yl. 
28 jal, pat- 
eading 


turs! 





Tee | HE SELF-OILING  WINDHil, 


pular in its ur years that 
thousands have tees called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
emall cost, the ing of the i 
Aermotors, moking em self-oil- 






eepssin the an 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splas io 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enablin e 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. @ A 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
le Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
e make Gasoline Engines, Panos. Tanks, 
nd Steel Frame Saws. 


ater Supply Goods a 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 


WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
vw narrow Or ai 

agon parts of ' 
ds. Wheels to fit 

y any running gear. 
Catalog {llustrated tn colors fren. 





any 
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Full gauge wires; full weight; fu 
rolls, i on an band 
against weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. x BREMB. cc ccccccgsccccccccesccccesccccMBBeccccccncees 
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DOUBLE 
FABRIC 





ut — Keeps 
E Double Body Underwear |” 


rs 
_ GIVES PROTECTION WHERE siete 
PROTECTION IS NEEDED ae 
DOUBLE-BODY UNDERWEAR combines 
maximum protection and comfort with minimum 
bulk and weight. 
ness of fabric over the chest, abdomen and back. 
This feature—like the double walls of a vacuum (99 
bottle—keeps the cold out and the body heat in. | 
The arms and legs are covered with but a single [| 
thickness of fabric. 
> ment for those who do not want to hamper | 
ir movements by wearing heavy and 
bulky outer clothing. 
Every man, woman or 


the 


wer = ¥ SINGLE 

: (2) 222: } FABRIC 
iS IN 

aaa a: 

AND LEGS 


Sears. Roebuck and Co. 








tee 
Heat In 
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It is made with a double thick- 


This is the ideal undergar- 


child whose 
work or play takes them outdoors 
in cold weathcr needs the protec- 
tion DOUBLL-LODY UNDER- F 
WEAR affords. It defends the Baa 
vital parts of the body from hy 
cold and helps to prevent ® 
Winter sickness. 
DOUDLE-BODY UN- 
DERWEAR is made in cot- 4 . 
ton and wool fabrics for Bisset) 
men, women and children. haa 
Learn more about this 
superior Winter underwear. Pe 
Write today for Catalog |¥ 
No. 69380, telling all about 
the DOUBLE-BODY 
principle of underwear con- 
struction and illustrating A 
the different styles and f § 
fabrics in which it is made. * 
Made for and sold exclu- fk 
sively by fe 
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7 Save Aut 





Repair Bills 


Every cfr-owner should learn how to avoid en: fae and ali other auto troubles and how te cure them by reading the 
bs j ially 


Department’’ of AUTOMOBILE DEA 
devoted to the practical, mechanical side of motoring. 


for three months’ trial subscription to 


ID REPAIRER, a |00-page illustrated 
Our EXPERT SERVICE Department fs free to all subscribers. You can ask ques- 
tions and get answers promptly about any difficulty with your car. One article was worth $25 to one car-owner. Send 2 
jotor Vehicle Publishing Co., Dept. I, 73 Murray St., N. Y. Regular sub. price $1.50 per year 


magazine, the only journal espec 
Sc stamps or silver 





How About 
That Machine or Implement 
or other articles that stand unused in some 


corner of your barn and which take 
up a lot of valuable space? 


Why not get rid of these 
things that are of no use to you, 
but will perhaps be just right 
for some other farmer? Thou- 
sands of the most progressive 
farmers who read American 
Agriculturist are paying espe- 
cial attention to the Farmers’ 
Exchange columns. Many among 
them will be willing and glad to 
pay real money for the things 
which you are through with, but 
which will be useful to them. 
I.’s one of the traits of human 
nature to look for “bargains” 
you know, and without doubt 
any implement, machine or any 
other article that you have no 
use for, and which nevertheless 
is still good as ever, will be 
i quickly taken off your hands if 
: you will but place a small ad- 
vertisement in our Farmers’ 
Exchange. 


How About It? 


Try it for yourself and see. 
You won’t regret it; you'll 
thank us for having called your 
attention to it. 


Serie mien 








fr Thi to your letter when yoa write | 
in $ American Agricultarist Advertisers | 
rites it Guarantees you the full benefits of || 
g THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 
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A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN 
AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 


Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing. 

There is just one- thing will insure safe 


footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how icy or slippery, 
and that is the 
ia Neverslip 
(~\ Red Tip 
Horse 


Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the occ a- 
sion; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the doctor, an important call to town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. Hise sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 

Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
{ New Brunswick, N. J. 


























Cut Wood for Fuel 


_The Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. of Norwich, 
N. Y., have selved the problem on high cost and 
Shortage of coal; turn your wood into ready cash 
while the price is high. You can do this by using 
a circle cut-off or a straight line drag saw machine; 
no better made than the Ireland line. We are also 
manufacturers’ of hoists, saw and shingle mills, grey 
iron castings, etc. Write for circular and prices. 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co., Norwich, N 
The John Deere Plow Co, of Syracuse and Baltimore, 


Distributers 


YOU GET MORE MONEY FROM US FOR YOUR 


Old Rubber, Rags, Metal 


for your 
ju nk Auto Tires, Old Boots, Scrap Copper, Brass, Lead 
Zinc, Old Rope, Rags, Burlap, Old Bags, Old Books 

SHIPTOUS Communicate with the 
AND SAVE HUDSON SUPPLY & MFG. CO, 
COLLEC- DEPT. C, BAYONNE, N. J. 

Tors’ Send for Price List. WE PAY THE FREIGHT! 
PROFITS Highest Bank Furnished 


as he says it is a matterof profit, 
something must be done to insure 
this, not that the producer cares 60 
much as he can make his money at 
someting else, but to insure the 
production of wool. I refer to what 
he so carefully leaves out—a protec- 
tive tariff high enough permanently 
to keep wool at a price to pay the 
cost of production. I say permanent- 
ly, for this is the only kind of a law 
that would do any good as evenness 
in condition is the best basis for in- 
vestment in this as in other kinds of 
business. 

With a tariff of this kind prices 
might go up for a short time, but 
when the producer found out he had 
only home competition to face and a 
fair profit under skilled management 
he would very soon produce the 
wool. I understand this way cannot 
meet the approval of a Harvard man 
or most of that who need 
double soles on their pants instead of 
their shoes. They would prefer to 
pay many times as much through 
government ownership or some other 


class 


half-baked fool scheme and_e get 
practically nothing, than to pay a 
reasonable amount by a _ protective 


tariff and get the wool. 

All of the professor's anxiety comes 
from fear of another war. Doesn't 
he know we are going to have “an 
open covenant openly arrived at” 
known as a League of Nations that 
shall banish war forever and ever, 
and ever and then some? 





Genesee County Farm Notes 
A, D, HAMMER 

The new Batavia public market is 

a big success, about 20 market gar- 

deners were on hand and disposed of 


their produce in a very short time 
on the first morning. If it proves 
successful, a permanent market will 
be established. 

Farmers are sowing wheat and 
filing silos. The few beans planted 
last spring are being harvested and 
promise to be a much better crop 


than the last two years. The cabbage 
crop will not amount to much, many 
total failure on ac- 


pieces ‘being a 
count of the lice and lack of rain 
when most needed. There are very 


few apples in this section compared 
with other years. 


Montgomery County Farm Notes 
G. MERSELIS, NEW YORK 

Rainy weather has made it difficult 
to thresh oats and other grain in 
Montgomery county, N Y. Some oats 
is not fit to thresh, being light in 
weight and yield. Silage corn looks 
well and farmers are now filling silos. 
Buckwheat is a good crop, but the 
acreage not nearly as large this year 
to the lower market 


at last, owing 
price. The raising of the wheat is 
increasing. 

One of the largest local auction 


sales of Holstein cattle was recently 
held at the farm of John Bartholway. 
Cows sold at $175 to $250 for grades 
while pure breds went at $275 to $450. 
Sixteen head sold for $4200, Fred 
Shufflebery sold one of the best farms 
in the county to Silas Valestein for 
$10,000. Farm help is very scarce; 
wages high. 





Western New York Affairs 
ALVAH H, PULVER 


Organized stealing in the orchards 
and on truck and poultry farms of 
western New York is making such 
headway that farmérs are taking ac- 
tion. The necessary factor for the 
success of these lawless expeditions 
lies in the auto truck, now being gen- 
erally used by hucksters. One farmer 
in the Rochester district recently 
found seven men in his tomato field, 
industriously picking the ripe toma- 
toes and packing them in half-bushel 
baskets. 
nished by the headlights on the truck. 
The farmer arrived just as the truck 
was being maneuvered so that the 
lights would shine on.the peach trees 
nearby. 

In the Oswego district the depreda- 
tions have mounted so high that the 
sheriff has put all his deputies at 
work on the matter and the highways 
are being patrolled by the state police 
at night. The thieves operate usually 
with detached license numbers, these 
being carried within the car. Lights 
cre also dispensed with while on the 
move. 


Newark high school officials have 


added a course in agriculture to the 
school curriculum, thus making this 
school the only one at present in 


Wayne county having a regular agri- 
cultural department. 

The Marion canning company has 
elected the following officers for one 
year: President, Michael O. Engle- 
son; vice-president and manager, 
Charles Haden; secretary, Fred Wor- 


Lizht for the work was fur-: 
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cester, and ‘treasurer, FP. H. Vans 
Eenwyck. The company is incorpo. 
rated for $80,000 with paid-in capj. 
tal of 000. | 

A recruiting office for members of 
the Woman’s land army has been 
opened in Syracuse. Miss Florence 
Mitchell, in charge of the work, states 
that positions for young women 
are now open on the farms for periods 
of employment lasting well toward 
Thanksgiving. 





Prominent Live Stock Man 


Among the foremost live stock 
breeders in Sullivan county, N Y, is 
burdette P, Craig of Thornliebank 
farms. <As former president of the 
Sullivan coun- 
ty farm bureay 
Mr Craig de- 
voted much 
time and ener. 
gy to the build. 
ing up of 
the dairy ip. 
dustry in his 
county. He 
made his own 
start with a 
herd of grade 
Guernseys, and 
with the means 
of pure-bred 
sires developed 
a herd which 
held the record 

- for the best 
production in the county. A few years 
ago Mr Craig disposed of his herd 
laying his efforts entirely upon pure- 
bred Guernsey cattle, Berkshire swine 
and Single Comb White Leghorn poul.- 

















BURDETTE P. CRAIG 


ry. 

The farm comprises 215 acres. His 
Guernsey cattle have made high offi- 
cial records under the careful super- 
vision of himself and his son. As an 
ardent exponent of co-operation for 
farmers and for the introduction of 
modern business methods in farm 
cperation, he has made a name for 


himself. Prominent live stock, asso- 
ciations include him in~-their mem- 
bership. 





Chautauqua Co—Farmers are busy 
threshing a good yield of oats and 
buckwheat. Potatoes are large, but 
few in a hill. There is a new slag 
road through the main street in Sher- 
man. Eggs are 54c p doz, butter 65c 
p Ib. 

Allegany Co—Corn ‘s a big crop, 
Some winter wheat sowed. Grade 
cows sell as high as $140 ea. Big 
crowds are attending all the state 
fairs. Farmers are digging new po- 
tatoes and contracting at $1.25 p bu. 
Beans $5 p bu, hay dropped to $20 p 
ton. Large quantities of lime being 
used by farmers. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The Berks-Lehigh potato belt crop 
now being harvested is larger than ex- 
pected, and of exceptional quality. 
Some growers are shipping choice 
white stock at $1.50 a bushel, but the 
bulk of the crop will be held for higher 
ed, and of exceptional quality. Some 
growers are shipping choice white 
stock at $1.50 a bushel, but the bulk 
of the crop will be held’ for higher 
prices. Late Carman is well recom- 
mended and a big yielder. Dibble’s 
Russet is proving of excellent quality 
and highly productive. Green Moun- 
tain, Irish Cobbler, Rural New York- 
er, Sir Walter Raleigh, Bliss’ Triumph, 
all sustain their former splendid rec- 
ord. The old and popular Blue Victor 
potato has again been among the 
most productive varieties grown in 
that section. 

Because of the outbreak of potato 
wart the crop in Luzerne county, Pa, 
and other ‘quarantined localities must 
be inspected by officers of the Penn- 
sylvania state department of agricul- 
ture before removal, sale or storage. 
This work is being done through 4 
special appropriation by the legisla- 
ture. 

About 52,000 acres of mountain for- 
est land in Lycoming county are held 
by 16 hunting and fishing clubs, The 
largest of these game preserves, 20,- 
000 acres, is under the control of the 
Texas and Block house fish and game 
club. Some of these clubs purchased 
their land, 16,483 acres, from a Penn- 
sylvania lumber company at a nomi- 
nal figure, after the main part of the 
timber had been cut. By encouraging 
reforestration, much of the denuded 
land is again becoming valuable for 
its timber growth. 

The public service commission of 
Pennsylvania decrees that 15 and 30- 
minute telephone conversations upo? 
party lines infringe upon the rights of 
other subscribers who may require 
prompt service for important calls. 
Where the lines and service are lim- 
ited a spirit of co-operation and for- 
bearance would quite frequently elim- 
inate causes for complaint, and add 
to the general efficiency of the service. 

The various county farm agents and 
all the experts of the agricultural de 
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partment and state college are con- 
tinuing their watch for the European 
corn borer. 
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Central Pennsylvania Notes 

1. N. GLOVER 

I 17 farms of James ‘ Pack- 
r’s tate have been sold. 
i1 are in Northumberland 

on counties, The latter 
the Lohr farm of 1! acres 
jime-kiln sold to Mrs Ne ’ 
for 831,050, The Young farm of over 
1! res was sold for 816,000 to Wil- 
jam Haas, a tenant on another of the 
Pat cer farms, The Henning farm ot 
134 acres was sold to John R. Walte 
for 16.075; it contains a imestone 
ridg¢ The Lawson farm of 105 acres 
sold for $15,500. The Nogel farm of 
11 acres was sold to Mrs Allen Leit- 
zl for $18,200. The Rangeler farm 
of 160 acres sold for $14,540 to Joh 
Buoy. 

All these farms are within three 
miles of Lewisburg. The land is pro- 
ductive and the buildings in good 
shape. Many persons wish to buy 
farms aS an investment, aS most ol 


the farms will be rented to be farmed 


y tenants for the half. 
Wheat is being seeded. The earls 
sowing in September is up nicel) 
ere ground was plowed early. Silos 
all been filled, and corn is being 
nd shocked. Some clover seed 


be made, as the heads seem to be 



















well tilled. Apples are dropping from 
the trees, and the crop is a small one 
The Buffalo valley fruit farm had a 
sood crop of peaches for this year. 
Cars of cows are being shipped in 
ht along. There were five cow sales 
veek, but the demand is not quite 
as brisk as two weeks ago. Pastures 
are fuir in spite of dry weather Hol- 
! and Ayrshire cows bring the 
hest prices, with Guernseys third. 
acreage seeded to wheat wil 
be as large as last fall; it was above 
t} verage quite a bit. The Union 
ounty fairs will be held ctober 14 
to 17. Grange encampment and picnic 
Center hall was well attended; ex- 
! <ood. 
Kight-Hour Day—Eighteen hun- 
ired farmers in the Pomona grange 
f Venango county last week voted 
that inasmuch as various labor or- 
ganizations are demanding an ‘S-hour 
y. we hereby go on record as favor- 
neg equal working day for farmers. 
We feel justified in this act. with- 
standing greatly increased prices re- 
sulting from lessened farm produc- 
on The irony of this vote by a 
large body of well-to-do farmers 
should not be lost upon politicians and 
abor agitators. If Pennsylvania coal 
miners are to have their pay raised 
from $1 p hour for an S-hour day to 
$2 p hour for a ti-hour day, farmers 
be heard from with a vengeance. 
Cumberland Co—Corn cutting and 
s€¢ g in full sway. Corn is a splen- 
iid crop and very green, but about 
gl for silage: many silos being 
e Much real estate is changing 
! at good prices. The price of 
and potatoes is downward, 
Much live stock is being raised, 
especially calves, pigs and sheep. 
oung grass looks fine. 


Cruwford Co—Wheat sowing late, 
he crop is coming up quickly. 
orr nearly safe from frost, and crop 
generally good. Silo filling is on, with 
arge growth of late corn. Potatoes 
ook well. Grasshoppers destroyed 
the outs in places, but yield is 8 to 245 
r 30 bus p acre. Wheat yield is 
No apples. Eggs We p doz, 
tter “) to Oe p lb, potatoes S2 p 
bu, spring chickens 25c p lb, pear 
a9 p bu. 


hes 


OHIO 


Notes from Ohio Farms 
HW, WARREN PHELPS 
zh prices for farm products have 
ised farmers to pay more attention 
condition of their land. 
the level uplands were so 
with water from the frequent 
in that potatoes and corn rotted. 
Much of the later planted corn is still 
and growing. Corn planted on 
drained land has ripened 
now in shock. The of 
ainage is very evident in 
pened condition of corn. 
price of peaches, plums, 
pples determination 


care oO he 


better 
Mu of 
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ed 


result 


now 


rs 
to 
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pea 
causes a 
trees I 

young or- 
im trees where 

ind gh that 
thing else 10 


ent passed through 
of peach and pli 
were so dens¢ 
not see any 
There is good supply of fine 
melons Where the level 
ar were well drained there is a 
growth of grass nd 
lfalf and timothy Pasture 
plentiful, « sing 
of milk. 
le sell at S7 to $12 


he weeds 


feet 


1(*} pe nds 
Hogs 
$15 


$12. 


and kind. 

roughs $10 to 
ambs Sf! to 

a ton, 
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quality 
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falfa. Silos are being ‘hed with 
corn, Sweet corn is 15 to 25 cents a 
dozen ears. Potatoes are $2.50 a 100 
pounds, tomatoes $1.50 a _ bushel, 
peaches $3. Butter is 0 cents a 
pound and eggs 48 cents dozen. 


Students Crowd University 








REN Ml RS 

‘ rsi s s \ ) 

: ents and the pre ‘ ‘ king 
of them is acute i ne egistr: 

is 500, compare with ZS00 las 

ear, 3000 in 1917, and 8700 in 191¢ 
he largest enrolime: before tl 

t r 

Pres W ( rhe } ealed 

o the state emergence oard tor ime- 

mediate relief. Labo t ire in- 

adequate an s ! keshif the 

board hus been asked to alter one sec- 

tion of the aviation barracks into lab- 

oratories With freshman class of 

“4, additional recitation rooms will 

have to be provided, With 1500 men 

in the gymnasium and with only SU 








lockers. the work is hi: capped. 

Oxley hall for women is fh 
overflowing, and the new | 
women authorized by the k 
ture has not been sturted. B 
the shortage of class roe 
classes are reciting on Saturdays 
tle< tle ¢ l! reise l? ‘ £ri It irTé 4 

ollege s taken } é 

\ meeting ¢ «© Home protee- 
ve league of which L. J. Taber, mas- 
er ¢ the stute grange s president, 
held a Columbus esolutions were 
doprec strongly opposing the pro- 
Oset const oO! ¢ « pro- 
Viding f01 ne « s on ¢ prop- 
1 fe te o! 

Fairtield Co—t orn ng i tuil 
€wing and a big croy Help plentiful 
but high in price Whe ibout all 
threshed and a good crop from 25 to 
30 bus p acre. Many fine homes are 
being erected in this section Hog 
market has taken quite a slump, 
buyers offering pilb. Good butch- 
ering cattle bring 1c p jt Eegs are 
fie p doz. 

M ARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Items 
E. J.. MABYLAND 

Garrett county, M@, is short 10U 
teachers, ogee oat those for rural] 
schools. To attract more individuals 
to the ‘caaminomea, the legislature will 


be requested to pay half of the living 


expense of students occupying dormi- 
tories in the state normal schos The 
pupils now pay $10 vearly 


Tomatoes are very scarce. The 


first crop owing to weather conditions 
had an unusually short period of pro- 
duction and the uter crop as not 
ripened. The recent wholesale price 
Was more than &2 she] and the 
retail price Was as ig as 25 cents 
for six tomatoes. The demand is 
heavy. Lima beans re retailing at 
0 cents a pint, eggs (4 cents a dozen, 
butter 7 cents poi sens 
cents pound. 


Washington Co—Far 








ting cor? The crop while bette. 

ast vea will not equal the bumper 
crop two years ago; estimate puts 
the vield at 75 to SO of ormal. 
Late potatoes are in need of rain 
Some of our orchardists have com- 
menced to pie apples, sucl as Grimes 
Golden, Delicious. Tulpehocken and 
Vandivers. The apple rop is not as 
heavy as last year: only about 50% of 
normal. Peaches are nearly over; 
the vield in many instances less than 
10% «of normal. Prices range as fol- 
lows: Wheat $2.20 to $2.50 p bu, corn 
82. eges Hic p doz, bacon 35e p lb, po- 


toes $1.75 Pp 


—|J. A. Miller. 


Du. Ld. 


DELAWARE 





Sussex Farm Prices—The prices of 
farm products in the local markets 
are as follows: Sweet potatoes, 75c p 
53-bu bskt, white potatoes $1.25 
Keifer pears are bringing a higher 


price than can be remembered by any 








YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


il F; RMERS EXCHANGE 














Where « ead ar ji nd a quick market Sor 
anything a é te nv farmer ov other 
person may rt ’ or exchange or 
Sor securing help or finding 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
base Cents a Word 

THIS DI "ARTMENT Ss one of the 108 
valuable ; " = pgowe t At a ex 
of or ents a rd i can advertise 

nvt f 1 wish to pony St or exchang 

THE ADDRESS be counted as part of 
the advertis« t, and each al or a num- 
ber in as word Cash must accom- 
pany each ord and advertisement must have 
address on, as we annot forward repli sent 
to this offiee. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue < e following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT" will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 


MARKET 
NO BLACK-} ACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
Making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
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to over a 


CAN SEND A 
hundred 


TWENTY-WORD 
thousand 


MESSAGI 
farmers: for a dollar 





through this department If you have any live stock 
machinery real esti poultry or pet stock for sale 

or if you want iy some, or if you are looking 
for a position or want help, write to me personally 
and let me draw uy little adv for you. have 























helped out hundreds of subscribers in this way, and 
shall be — to he to« Write me today. 
Manager Farmers Ex Ronen AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIS!1 } Avenue, New York City 
SWINE 

IGS FOR SALI k medium Yorkshire ¢ 
Chestt Wi os ~ nine weeks old, at 
each Crat and ship an part of th above ot 
cc OD on ap JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russel 
Street, Woburn. M Telephone 230 

LARGE eg peerage E XCLUSIVELY Augus 

ind September pigs ( fifteen dollars each, 
registered Sh vhen seven to eight weeks old, 
P. J. COG SWELL Himrod, NY, 

FOR SAL ie Big type Poland Chinas, both sexes, 
of spring fi wihg Write for prices. CHARLES 
HOLTON, F almouth, Ky. 

O I © PIGS, eight weeks old, registered free, $12 
each, L B Silver stra E. V. BILYEU, Powhatan 


Point, O. 
EXTRA 





BERKSHIRE PIGS and_ breeding. regis 





ered, $12 each, W. S. CUTHBERT, Hammond, 
N Y. 

CHESTER et ai es FOR SALE, ALLAN MOR- 
TON, Ashville 





C: ATTL E 


COWS—Sixty-five head to freshen 
to early winter; 35 head of fancy 
marked Guernseys p. to seven 
Jersey springers and Holsteins 
S. EVERSON, Moravia, N Y 


from September 
high grade, well 
years old; balance 
Address CHARLES 
Bell phone 





FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull coming two 
Gg. OQ 














ars old, from a five hundred pound dam, 

SPOONE R, Madison, N Y 
SHEEP 

REGISTEREI DELAINE RAMS aed by 190 
i and ram shearing 28 pounds fleece; 3 wd ones 
to select fre a ¢ WEATHERBY, Trun vansbure, 
N Y. 

FOR ogee A few choice paropenye rams, regis- 
tered, one i two years old. P. J, COGSWELL, 
Himrod N- 

ONE HI NDBED good breeding ewe Also 
Karakul rar P ewes. CLARE G hE JORY, “Mt 
Vision, N \ 





ST. ANCH IONS 


“RUMB’S ST AN« HIONS are 


guaranteed t east 
the purchaser hey are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s sta They are right. Send ond. ooklet 


WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 























TEN MATURE! BELGIAN — crossed with 
Flemish Good, he: ste n obliged to sell. 
Write for prices LEROY WILCOX, Speonk, N 

PEDIGREED FLEMISH GIANTS and _ Belgian 
hares for sale Money back if not satisfied ROY 
HAUER, Candor, N 

A COMBINATION ER. skunk .and co 
hound, Write for ) BURTON COOPER 
Penn Yan, N Y. 

AIREDALE PUPS—Females, registered. high bred 
Reasonable. FAITH’S FARM. Weedsport, NY 

FARM RAISED HOUNDS from trained dogs 
ARTHUR GILBON. Cantor . YF. 

FOR SALE—Black Siberian hares, registered DR 


STEARNS. Randolph, Vt 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








GOULD’'S PYRAMID power_ pum good order. 
Inch and @ half suction EDW ARD MICHELL, 
Shore Road, North Beach, L 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 





m and 





























of the oldest farmers in the locality. ,,POUMTRY. BANDS Aluminum, aud celinioid,, 1 
The canni factories are paying 90¢ FRANK CROSS. Box A, Montague, Mass. 
to $1 for Keifer pears a bskt Apples - 7 
re 81 p %-bu bekt, cabbage Se p lb, MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
eggs 56c p doz, dressed beef 20c p 1b YURSERY STOCK 
[kK P Tho Ss 
I P. 1 ee RASPBERRY | PLANTS—St, Regis, Cuthbert, 
ones “ a Iden Que ri Cumberland _Gregy Also 
io lackberry plants "BION wers Mersere Eldorads 
WEST VIRGINIA State nun pieNrce, HARRY SQUIRES 
Nursery « Gr ( y 
Raleigh — ebony rte pileg Moers FOUR YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick 
utting corn and preparing to make “ted } it $12 thousand. HARRY L. 
molasses cane look ine Beans 2 SQUIRES, ¢ ‘ LN Y 
short crop Potat es fine ai a large SWEET POTATOES direct te : Reduce 
crop; sel] at $2.25 Pp bu Millet is cut the « f ‘ g y and prices 
. R oN ay 
nd also a fina crop. Some farmers R. ALL 
are sowing W t ~ - STR. TRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Doz Law Propose da—r n the i at . 
mye PW ae STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall plant ur 
-heep sections oO W i I ‘ ( ins t-gr nts , ® xt 
dog law oO propose tne nex bert I rry , 
neeting f the ctate : e Te Fol- asparagi rhubs plants; fruit trees, shrubs. 
keeting Of tn Ms ae : = ve g free. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N ¥ 
owing this initial discussion, the state Fa os 
farm bureaus purpose to hold a meet- g ry 
ing of their representatives and draw HIDES AND FURS 
p the details of the proposed meas- WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
ire Owners of dogs as we as sheep signments of beef, horse hides and kindred — also 
! Y re keenlv interested thi -i. furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tage, 
men « = wey oe . tec im S agi PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER. COMPANY, 


tation. 





Scranton, Pa. 
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PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY 


ulars, postpaid, free, 
in, Vt 


Envelopes 
Samples for any business and 
PRINTER HOWILE, 


et- 
par- 


Beebe- 





on, 


1) either, $2. 
rs 


PRINTED ENVELOPBS, _noteheads, 


HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


statements, 
Putney, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 

















ANCONA COM KERELS fine markings, $ h 

On y 7] Belgians, New 
nds, § Sl NNY VIEW PAM, Troup: 
“ y 

SINGLE COM W I r yea N arron 
st $ Barred Rock W 
‘ Chest pigs EL BR TON “F CRM, Dar! 

Me 

wher! WYANDOTTI COCKERELS LAURA 
DECKER tunford ‘ 

SO MANY ELEMENTS entes into tl s} ing of 
di a ‘ eges | ( ! t I id the 
f re 8 t sui tt put 

s of I guar the safe rival 

a h ‘ d shal h 
role 1 1 ut e hatch 

f eg WV shail con u cise the great 

es a i llowing iitry and advert to 
ise tl é but ou sponsibility niust € with 


+ MISCELLANEOUS 














oll HILLADS Kentucky's best three vez 
=! we te < ’ yunce package $! four r 
ostpaid Be once “Twist chaning 10 for $1.50, 22 
for $% aid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, 
Morgai field, K 

FOR YOUR Sl NDAY RE. ADING—Write Silver 
Publishing Company Sessemer B ding, 
Pittsburg! Pa, for Give God @ Chance.”” Me- 
Conkey’s vital little devotional booklet. Sent abs 
utely free, postpaid 

EGG CASES, poultry supplies STANDARD FGQG 
CASE COMPANY, New York City 





APPLE 
rent Gil 


ee standard size 
BS. Medi N 








OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 

































WANTED—Farme thoroughly experienced > 
ike charge of small farm of eight agres 

h Will consider one child, w 

family. Wages $60 | month, with 

W AL DORE. Box 319, Madison Square Static 
York City, 

U 8S GOVERNMENT wants hundreds tallwe ill 
erks Commence $90 month, Raise to $15 Fall 
examinations likely everywhere Common is ution 
suffi Sample questions free. Write | tely, 
rR \NKLIN INSTITUTE Dept K 40, Ror hest 

¥. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—General houseworker Two in family 
35 monthly. WALDORF, Box 319, Madison Square, 

New York City. 
AGENTS WAN TED 
AGENTS—Mason & la 13 Sprayers and autowash- 
ers one Saturday. .Profits $2.50 cach Square deal, 
Particulars free RUSLER COMPANY, Jol . 
Ohi 





OUR REAL 





ESTATE MARKET 





















































46 ACRES. $4000. with horses, stock, 1 s. cone 

ent to railroad t in sectior: of every advan 
tage 100 acres productive. loam tillage 75-cow 
pasture; estimated — 2000 cords wood, timber: he 
Big basement harn, two silos. horse “stable. grammer, 
corn ‘houses r includes pair ge My 
horses, heifers, pigs full MNst tools, wagons 
harness, machinery ine, hay, grain. feed, 
ete t only $4000, easy terms, See pieture 1b2-room 
house and details, page 2 big .100-page Fall Catalog 
just « Farm bargains Maine to Florida and west 
to Ne braska opy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 R Nassau Street, New York 

FARMS ON CREDIT—Fine for grains, grasses, 

fruit egetables fardwood land Mik higan’s best 

s. Stock and poultry do well 40,000 acres, 
on $15 to $30 per acre ery easy terme. Ten to 

res N swainps or stone Fine sehools, 
churches markets climate Jakes ind =s streams, 
Mc ney ik aned t build. Large compatiy Write to- 
day for information SWIGART LAND CO, V1246 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ul 

EIG EPs- ONS ACRES direct from owner, with stock 
and to ; tw sets buil dings fifteen acres timber, 
art pine; all kinds ber and grapes; rty apple, 
forty plum, number of peach, pear and cherry trees; 
hay. grain and fodder; fine spring water; one mile 
from macada road au greatest market cities 
f New York state. G PORG E HICKLIN, Apalachin, 
NY ° 

100 ACRES LEVEL LAND 40 miles west of Phila- 
deiphia, 300 yards off Lincoln Highway. near station. 
Good paMuction soil, good buildings, running water, 
abundante of fruit. all conveniences, Full particu- 
lars, BOX 15, Sadsburyville, Pa, 

103 ACRE FARM, wel! divided for dairy or general 
farming. Eight room house, on barns, good order 
Accident compels owner to at bargain if « 
quick Particulars, MICH AEL ‘SING MAN, Broada!- 
bin, N 

FOR SALE—120 acre farm near village of_ Sharon 
Springs, N Y Price $2000 if sold at once, JAY W. 
MEAD, Sharon Springs, N Y¥ 

MY HOME _FARM 65 RETES, on state road, near 
town, fertile tones, $8500. < PAINE, Heth 
\t 





When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 
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CRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





cr—Wheat—, ——Co 
Spot 1919 1018 1919 
Chicago coe 2.26 1 
New Yor eee 394 Yel 
Boston { 1 
St L 1 


Cash or 
50 
714 


o) 
us 


Minne apolis.. 2 
United States 


6 2.21% 1.45 
food administration ‘fair prices” 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No hard winter, No 1 red 
rt, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
No 3, 7o under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 





who recently bought 
winter delivery 


Corn traders 
for autumn or early 
showed considerable disposition to 
sell out their holdings. This for a 
time carried decided weakness to the 
market. The generally satisfactory 
condition of the new crop formed the 
background for this action. True 
enough, total yield is much less than 
anticipated during the promising con- 
ditions in the early history of the 
present crop, 

ut after 
total is as 
produce 


ill, a reasonably generous 
ured and operators on the 
exchanges are naturally 
counting on large deliveries from the 
new crop from Nov on. Old corn has 
also been leaving the country with 
considerable rapidity. The statement 
was recently made that farmers in la, 
one of the great surplus states, were 
selling new corn 1l5c p bu under the 
Chicago Dec price, this corn to be de- 
livered by Dee 15, 

Argentine Corn Again 
seaboard was again 
and this 


The eastern 
offering Argentine corn 
rather more freely as ocean freights 
from that country have shown a sub- 
stantial decline. Dealers in New York 
offered Argentine corn at a price 
equivalent to $1.42 p bu in New York, 
this for immediate loading. Of course 
such corn will not arrive for a few 
weeks, The market for old corn 
fairly steady, choice white and yellow 
selling at New York at 1.62@1.66 p 
bu. Recent quotations at Chicago on 
Dec corn were as low as 1.254. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow corn, declining slightly in sym- 
pathy and under much selling of the 
small grain, The export business was 
not very impressive. No 5 white oats 
77@ Te p bu, white and clipped the 
usual premium, rye $1.54@1.55, barley 
1.35@1.45; at Toledo, rye 1.42@1.45, 
clover 20.75 p bu, timothy seed 


seed 
eh beh 
Corn and Hog Values 

A close relationship usually existing 
between the price of corn and the 
price of hogs, it is interesting to note 
that western farmers are reported just 
now rather slow to buy corn freely 
for finished off pork. A good many 
hogs are being fattened on low grade 
wheat, some of the immature new 
corn and to some extent on barley 
and rye. 

Western hog markets continue 
poorly supported, quotations printed 
in accompanying table, A good many 
droves of really worth-while butcher 
hogs crossed the scales low as $16 
@17 p 10 Ibs, 

Wheat and Mill Feeds 

One of the unfortunate 
the wheat price guarantee, said J. 

irnes in an address last week, 
that acreage has been increased at 
the expense of other grains. He pre- 
dicted the crop difliculty would be cor- 
rected within the next year. Wheat 
is moving rapidly from farm to mar- 
ket with considerable strength in best 
milling grades. 

Mill feeds have shown some weak- 
ness, vet trade rather quiet The govt 
is buying wheat flour liberally for ex- 
port account to Europe There is 
also noted more business in rye flour 
for export account and this in turn 
has meant a rather better demand for 
rye Western spring bran was quoted 
in New York around $42 p ton in 
carlots, standard middlings 5S, flour 
middlings 63, red dog 71, rve mid- 
dlings 56, cottonseed meal 6S, linseed 
meal 75 White and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal 4.0574.20 p 100 Ibs, 
hominy grits 4@4.15 

The English 


as 


effects 


innounces that 
the price guaranteed for "19 wheat is 
equivalent of $2.16 p bu: also guar- 
antee on rye. If the grain shows mill- 
ing value above the average it will 
command a premium: if below it goes 
1 discount. Thus it will seem that 
th» English market is free so far as 
it rermits wheat owners to secure a 
Premium over the govt price provid- 
ing the grain has the quality 
\ ~One-quarter of the shiv 


govt 


the 


m— gavel: 
1918 1919 1918 


Following | 
the 


Markets 
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world is now under the American flag. 
This may be compared with conditions 
just before the great war wher there 
were only 15 ocean going ships under 
the American flag. “The federal gov- 
ernment and the American shippers 
have as much money invested in ships 
now in operation and building as the 
total value of all ships in the world 
in 1914, 

Autumn deliveries of wheat exceed 
by 50,000,000 bus the quantity sent 
out on the new crop last year up to 
the fourth week in Sept, according to 
the U S grain corporation. Flour 
production this crop year is 15% 
larger than a year ago, exports of 
flour approximately the same, this ine 
dicating that the American people are 
increasing their flour consumption. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which “rst- 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advar usually secure Retail prices to actual 
may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans 

This year’s acreage 60% of 18, some 
fields promise 20 bus p acre or better, 
others will not yield more than 5. Pea 
beans are quoted at 6 p 100 Ibs, yel- 
low eye 5.50.—[F. L. W., LeRoy, N Y. 

At New York, market quiet at about 
former prices, foreign beans weak in 
tone. Pea and medium beans $7.0@ 
8.75 p 100 Ibs, marrow 10.50@12, red 
kidney 15.25@ 14. 

Cranberries 

Writing American Agriculturist un- 
der date of Sept 18, H. B. Scammell, 
secretary American cranberry grow- 
association, estimates N J crop 
bbls or 414,000 bus. No 


© is 


summers 


ers’ 
at 158,000 
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fresh lots commanding the old-time 
premium and _ selling at about the 
highest level this fall. The trade is 
expecting further generous arrivals of 
high grade eggs from the Pacific 
coast. Fresh gathered eggs 59%@ 
60%c p doz, firsts 55 @56c, good to fcy 
refrigerator stock 4S8@b5lc, nearby 
hennery guaranteed fresh eggs T7@ 
80c p doz for white, and 67@T71c for 
brown. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, the season is well 
along for peaches, but arrivals con- 
tinue fair including some from the far 
west. Other fruits are plentiful and 
in good demand. Bartlett and Shel- 
don pears $7@10.50 p bbl, Seckel 10@ 
12, Keiffer 4.50@6, peaches 2.75@ 
3.75 p cra, plums 60@T5c p 6-lb bskt, 
Concord grapes 1@1.25 p 20-bskt, 
Niagara 90c@1.15, Early Black cran- 
berries 7.50@9 p bbl. 
Hay 
-~At New York, market not very well 
supported with most of the business 
under the outside quotations here 
named. No 1 timothy $33@35 p ton, 
No 2 do 29@32, fcy light clover mixed 
29@32, No 1 clover mixed 27@29, No 
2 do 24@26, rye straw 15@17, oats 
straw 14@15. 
Honey 
At New York, transactions on the 
basis of 30@35c p lb for common to 
choice clover comb honey with sales 
of extracted honey at $1.40@1.75 p 
gal. 
Hops 
York, undertone one of 
continued strength, offerings of N Y 
hops limited and some advices of 
moderate sales from the Pacific coast. 
Prime to choice N Y hops 78@S82ec p 
lb, Pacific coast 66@6%e, 
Nuts 
season is not 


At New 


far enough ad- 
vanced to know anything about 
prices. In a general way the belief 
prevails that there will be a good de- 
mand for nuts this fall and early win- 
ter owing to the enormous consump- 
tion of confectionery, these largely 
used therein. Imported Brazil nuts 
are plentiful this year and will com- 
pete with domestic sorts. A dealer in 


The 


the latter expresses the opinion there 
will be no great abundance of hickory 
nuts this season. 

Of the nuts used by manufacturers 
of confectionery probably 90% are im- 


bhuldd yds 
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Open vs Hooded Milk Pails 


Even schoolboys in our 
tages of hooded milk pails in keeping 


hundreds of farmers continue to use the old-fashioner pails. 


rural districts 


have heard of the advan- 
dirt and bacteria from the milk? Yet 
Why? Pro- 


ducers themselves realize they have a responsibility in making as sanitary 


milk as is consistent with economy. 


Flooded pails cost but a fraction more 


than open, and for that matter any tinsmith can put a hood on pails al- 


ready in use at a small cost. 


Just look at the picture and see how many 


arrows of dirt are kept out by a hooded pail. 


prices yet announced by the exchange. 
He adds weather too cloudy and 
warm, and late berries not yet well 
colored, 
Wis just in the midst 

writes Mrs S. N. 
Whittlesey secretary, Wis cranberry 
growers’ association, under date of 
Sept 17; quality and color of fruit 
good, no prices yet established. The 
vield generally is full normal, but 
some marshes not bearing over 50%. 
Crop around Cranmoor, Wood Co, 
double last year. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, very little to report 
in the absence of business, undertone 
one of general firmness for Sept goods 
with evap apples somewhere around 
20@21¢e p Ib. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, trade confined almost 
wholly to calves, market steady to 
firm with prime to choice veals 31@ 
381%4¢ p Ib d w, common to good 22@ 
30c, butter milks 18@2l1c, grassers 16 
@17M%e. 


Growers in 
of harvesting, 


Eggs 
At New York, market without par- 
ticular change, nearby guaranteed 


ported. Prices abroad are very high. 

Therefore this suggests good values 

for hickory nuts, ete. Dealers in 

New York are talking ™"@T5c p Ib 

as a probable price for shelled pecans, 
Onions 

Average yield 250 bus for acreage 
harvested; second plantings last 
spring will not be harvested. First 
early onions sold at loading station 
$3 p 100 Ibs, now $2.50 and crop prac 
tically all sold.—[G. F. Y., Kimmel], 
Ind. 

In spite of floods and hail one 
prominent grower at Oswego, N Y, re- 
ports a yield of 400 bus onions to the 
acre. 

Onions are being shipped freely 
from points in Mass, O and N Y,, while 
the movement is fairly light from 
other states east of the Mississippi 
river. 

Onions mostly small, average yield 
around 200 bus, much heart rot, large 
onions selling at $1.50 p bu, small 
1.30, writes a correspondent at Har- 
rod, Hardin county, O. 

At Churubusco, Ind, an important 
onion section sound stock fourth week 
in Sept was selling at $2.50 p 100 Ibs; 


all harvested, only about 
crop. 

Crop very good, 325 bus to acre 
selling price $4 p 100 lbs.—[G. p. WwW. 
Wolcott, N Y. as 

At New York, offerings ample under 
current receipts from day to day 
Orange Co red and yellow $1.75@3 D 
100 lbs, Ct valley 2.25@3.50, state and 
western 2.25@3.50, far western fey 
3.50@4, white pickle onions 3.50@5, 

Potatoes 


Read the detailed account of potato 
crop developments on an earlier Page 
of American Agriculturist of this js. 
sue. 

Potatoes still green last week jp 
Sept at Fillmore, N Y, digging not 
under way, but blight had started, fyy 
acreage in this territory and good rate 
of yield anticipated. 

Drouth damage caused a shrinkage 
here, potatoes are good quality, but 
running small in size, now selling at 
$1.30 p bu. Average yield around 75 
bus p acre.—\|[T. H. M., North 
Branch, Mich. . 

At New York, a fair outward move. 
ment and values generally well maip- 
tained, In sweet potatoes compara- 
tively few came forward from the 
south, but a good movement of Jersey 
sweets. White potatoes, Me, S82.25q@ 
2.85 p 100 Ibs, L I 5@6 p 180 Ibs, Jer. 
sey round 5.50@4.50 p bbl, No 1 sweet 
potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bskt, No 2 do 
0c @1, N C sweets 2.25@2.75 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, market less 
buyers inclined to discriminate more 
closely in good weight, well finished 
poultry. Arrivals include a_ good 
many cars from the west, well con- 
ditioned and attractive in quality and 
appearance. Fowls 52@355c p lb 1 w, 
do White Leghorns 30@32c, spring 
chickens 311% @32 4c, turkeys 264 Sle, 
ducks 28@30c. Dressed poultry was 
in about recent demand but supplies 
ample, fresh killed western chickens, 
dry packed, 41@45c p lb d w for light 
and medium weight and 32@40¢ for 
those weighing upward to 45 to 4S Ibs 
to the doz; fresh killed iced chickens 
in barrels, Phila, 40@47c p lb d yw, 
Jersey and LI 35@44c, western 34@ 
SSe, old roosters 21@23c, fresh iced 
spring ducks 36@36%4c, squabs $5.0 
ao p doz. 


One-half 


firm, 


Sugar 
searcity is the rule in 
spite of the fact that refiners are 
working full time. Prices for the 
next crop of Cuban sugar are 14@1\%e 
higher, that advance being paid by 
Europe on forthcoming contracts; La 
cane sugar is much short of a normal, 
The domestic crop of sugar beets is 
a large one and will begin to appear 
soon on the market. Department 
figures forecast a beet sugar produc- 
tion of 764,000 tons. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the usual generous 
array, with some surplus of cauliflow- 
er of indifferent quality. Practically 
all vegetables when attractive com- 
manded attention. Beets $202.50 p 
bbl, carrots $1.50 @ 2.50, brussels 
sprouts 20@25c p qt, green beans 
$1.56@ 2.50 p bskt, Jersey lima beans 
$1.75@ 2.75, cucumbers $1.50@3 p bu 
celery S35 @6.50 pera, according to 
quality, cabbage S$5@7.50 p 100, LI 
cauliflower $1.50@3 p bskt, up-state 
$2.50@4 p standard cra, eggplant 4 
4.50 p bbl, okra $1.75@3 p bskt, green 
peas $2@4.50, green rs $2.254@ 
2.75 p bbl, red peppers $ 5 
radishes $1.25@2.25 p 100 
maine 50c@$1.25 p bskt, spinach Tie 
@$1.75, summer squash $1.25@2.25 p 
bbl, Hubbard do $1.50@2.50, white 
turnips $1.50@38 p 100 bchs. 

Wool 

The president of the American 
Woolen company is credited with the 
following :—‘“Prices in America can- 
not come down until more wool is 
brought into the country and this 
cannot come about for at least a year. 
There is plenty of inferior grade wool 
which could be made into clothing. 
but such garments, although much 
cheaper in price, would not find a sale 
here.” 

As already known to our readers. 
govt auctions of wool will be resumed 
about the close of Nov, probably be- 
ginning with Boston. The wool is 1 
be shipped direct to this country from 
Australia and N Z. 

While some official figures ju‘! 
made public are now rather ancien! 
history, it is interesting to note that 
on June 30 wool stocks in the U > 
were the largest ever  reportet 
amounting to 674,000,000 Ibs in hands 
of manufacturers and dealers. 


Milk Drivers Want More Pay 


In testifying before the Milk fait 
price committee presided over by zed 
R. S. Copeland, health commissione 
of New York, Loton Horton, pre* 
dent of one of the large milk distribut 
ing companies, said that his compa” 
during the past year had paid a 
dend on common stock of 14%, — 
that he himself drew a_ salary . 
$15,000 a year as president, and tha 
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Hancock, NH. 
gsaPPles have sod at all prices, $55@ 


American Agriculturist, October 4, 


salaries for officials ranged from 
ost figure down to $5200. 

Mr Horton does not see any way 
for lowering the price of milk to con- 
sumers. He thinks that after Novem- 

r 1 the price will be still higher. 
He declared that milk drivers are de- 
manding @ wage increase averaging 
trom $30 to $60 a week. He said that 
to meet this demand would mean an 
added cost of nine tenths of a cent on 
aquart of milk alone. He was asked 
about dry milk or milk powder and 
aid that while his company had made 
no experiments, if milk were concen- 
trated by drying, the overhead costs 
in distributing could be reduced. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... 61 57% 61% 
a8... cen fae 60 62%. 
1917.... 46% 4314 48 
ea 34 37 
5... ae 27 29% 
Butter 


A moderate business was noted in 
unsalted butter, this prepared for spe- 
cal restaurant and hotel trade, prices 
for extra to fey running all the way 
from 63 @ Gde, 

At New York, more firmness was 
developed with a relative scarcity of 
strictly fey grades of fresh creamer- 
jes, these being marked up fraction- 
dly in price. Considerable business 
was done in cold storage goods, also 
sme inquiry noted for butter on ex- 
port account, with probabilities of a 
liberal business. Creamery butter 
soring higher than extra 61144 @62c p 
lb, firsts 58@6l1c, state dairy 58% @ 


ic for good to choice, packing 
stock 43 @4Atc. 

Cheese 
At New York, a healthy situation 


noted, although market not particu- 
larly active, Current makes of white 
and colored specials 3014@31c p Ib, 
fair to good 29@30c, twins much the 
sama price level, Wis single daisies 
9% @32c, Y A 32@33c. Skim cheese 
covered a range of 17@23c. 
The Milk Market 
At New York, trade dull early, 
losing with a better feeling. Re- 
cipts liberal and surplus showed a 
sight increase over the previous 
week; Sept rate for 3% milk in 200-210 
mile zone is $3.21 p 100 lbs. The Oct 
rate for 3% milk in the same zone 
has been fixed at $3.11, add 4c p 100 
bs for each one-tenth of 1% addi- 
tional butter fat. 


Apples Command Good Prices 


The Mich apple crop is uneven ac- 
erding to reports now _coming for- 
ward from American -Agriculturist 
correspondents, looking. toward our 
fnal summary. For example around 
Manistee, the crop is heavy, growers 
slling at $7 p bbl while in Oakland 
Co apples did not set very well with 
aheavy per cent of drop, recent sell- 
ing prices $6@$7; at Bangor, Van Bu- 
ren Co, price $7.50, apples largely go- 
ing into storage at Grand Rapids, Kent 
Co, market around $6.50 for best, and 
sles mostly by weight $3 @$4.50 p 100 
lbs; at Bailey, Muskegon Co, orchard 
_ $2@33 p 100 lbs and nearly all 
The market is well under way in 
the orchard sections of N E even 
though comparatively little fruit is 
yet picked. Prices give a good ac- 
count of themselves. Reports writ- 
fen American Agriculturist fourth 
in Sept dnclude Buckland, Mass, 
S7§\p bbl and half the crop sold; 
at infield, Hampshire Co, Mass, 
good quality and selling at $6; at Col- 
min, Mass, apples mostly sold largely 
around 36, quality will be fine if im- 
mediate weather conditions are good. 
Standard sorts have sold in Vt at $6 
and something extra to fey in the way 
of well colored autumn fruit all the 
way up to $9. <A correspondent for 
over, Foxcroft and Sangerville, Me, 
feports that while not many buyers 
up to the present, orchardists are in- 


tlined to sell and a few trades re- 
Ported at $2@$4.50 p bbl for Wealthy, 


also a few cents p lb for ordinary 
tider stock. Advices from the west 
and southwest indicate quite a dis- 
Position to sell at any relatively good 
id. Apples from the Pacific North- 


West are moving with considerable 
freedom. 


yabPles selling freely at $6 at Red 
See N Y, although some of the 
‘rger growers are holding.—I[C. C. H. 
Sales 


x at $5.60, orchardists will 
sf séll, quality not as good as 
sual—[J. B. P., Gasport, N Y. 


qarer here 80% of last year, three- 
quarters of the farmers selling at $5@ 
sale B. B., Brattleboro, Vt. 
ly buyers will get the goods, 
hardists selling at —[W. 
Grand Isle, Vt. - oe 
neorowers selling at $5, crop a little 
*avier than last year.—[{E. H. Va 


PD bbl, tree run, Many orchardists 
[To Page 37.] < 
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GenTLEMEN: — Enclosed find ; 
photo of my nine-room brick “ES 
house. Two years ago I installed ~— 
your No. 200 Andes One Pipe 
Furnace, which is giving such sat- . 
isfaction that I recommend same ") 
to anyone wanting a heating sys- 
tem.—A. C. Bower, South Byron, 

WN. Y., March 27, 1919. 
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SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 


i stem, being right and logical, that does it—backed up, 
a on ae mee <a long-established, absolutely reliable Manu- 
Why, we believe so thoroughly in the System that makes the 
we guarantee that if your Andes One 


does not give you perfect satisfaction, it will be taken out and its 









stoves, 


GENTLEMEN :—We had 
considerable trouble 
heating our house with 
but the Andes 
No. 240 does the trick 
with no trouble. 
use wood as well as coal 
with great success. Truly 
yours, Perer Bartz anp 
Alexander, 


MILY, 


Heats More Rooms, Burns Less Fuel 


Time and time again enthusiastic Andes owners write to us in 
praise of the comfortable, healthful, money 
their Andes System One Pipe Furnace gives them. \ 
Andes One Pipe heats more rooms than a stove, and does it 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


- nt to know how it is possible to heat your house with only one 
-. Ee one Fah oa if you Ant to know what users think of the Andes, 

down your fuel bills and keep more comfortably, more 
healthfully warm than ever before—just write for our book, “Better Heat- 
i Less Money,” which tells the whole story. Use the coupon. 
It will bring this free book to you promptly. 


We 













-saving heat which 


The 


* PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO.., Inc. 
S Dept.A., GENEVA, N.Y. 
N Mansefacturers of the Famous 
| Pu TLL ips Andes Stoves and Ranges 

; Be,..= C z 
: . “Partment a Stove Coy 
N x illucs TLe aan va, N: y “PAN y, in ¢,, 
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ToMBEN WARE 





Get This Free 
sess) Lumber Book 
7 vars} Before You Build 
Guaranteed Saving of 15% to 50% 


Don’t buy any lumber “or building material until you see the wonderful 
savings that this big book offers you. ; 
Only first grade materials—Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Doors, Windows, Clap- 
boards, Frames, Interior Finish, Paint, Wall Board, Roofing, etc.—at prices 
that are far lower than other firms can afford to quote. 

Save money, no matter what materials you need. Being located in the heart 
of the lumber district and buying for cash in tremendous quantities, we can 
guarantee you an actual saving of 15% to 50% on everything you buy. 
Furthermore, you make a substantial saving on freight charges. 

Send for our big catalog NOW—a post card will do—and prove to yourself 
that we can save you money. And remember, we handle only first grade, 
A-1 prime material. Send for the book today. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials” 
25 Thompson Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Written by men of 


JUDGING FARM ANIMALS 
By B. S. PI 


southern conditions, 
of swine 


bandry published. 
practical, 
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umb. Written 
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PORK PRODUCTION 
Ewing. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
STOCKMEN AND FARMERS 


experience in a style that 
is clear and to the poiat—sound—snappy 


the leading 
Profusely illustrated. 
v $2.50 


Net, 


le especially written for 


illustrated 


to every 


Burkett. 


SWINE IN AMERICA 


it is a valuable guide for 
growers where profits are 
COmsIMeration....vccccccccscescccccessecs Net. 


FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LI 
Witcox & Smith. The most 


the first 
$1.60 
VE sTOcK 


work on 
It is new, authoritative, ex- 
and adapted to all sections. 
and stock fancier. 
pages. Colored illustrations, etc.. Net. $4.50 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
This book di 


the 


we complete work on 
farmers; breeds, breeding, 
and diseases ...........- Net, $2.00 


By F. D. Coburn. Every phase hog raising 
is considered from practical standpoint. The 
book is worth much to anyone in! rais- 
ing hogs, whether on « large — 
FREE JN APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that publish on live stock raising. Send for 

books on 








































































































CHESTER ARONLD 


Camp Vail Bugler 


to 


of Massachusetts, 
OW would like have a 
week's vacation next year, ex 


H penses paid, two of your mates 


for company, and all of you camping 
in a tent just large enough for three, 
spending your time in games, con- 
tests, exhibition stunts, and Having a 
royal good time generally? That is 
what three hundred boys and girls 
have been doing this last week at the 
Eastern States exposition in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and they all 
earned the chance work which 
they themselves call best game 
they know. 

You can have the same chance that 
they have if you go about it the same 
way. First, you have to be better 
and smarter at some one thing than 
anyone else in your club, and then you 
must have a Club in which to com- 
pete. That sounds very much like put- 
ting the cart before the horse, so we 
will start with the Club. The whole 
United States of America is backing 
the plan, so you see it is bound to go 
through with a whoop. The Govern- 
ment works through the Department 
of Agriculture and that uses the Agri 
cultural College in each state the 
agent for reaching the communities. 
If you have none of these Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs where you live, write to 
your own State Agricultural College 
for information and assistance, and 
they will send you help at once, They 
may do it by letter, or they may send 
a man or woman to organize a Club 
and to help until it is well started, 
and then you choose a leader of your 
own. 

There 
Clubs, Poultry 
Canning Clubs, 


you 


by 
the 


as 


Corn Clubs and Potato 
Clubs, Garden and 
Bread-making Clubs 
(which make money as well)! Sew- 
ing Clubs, Parent-child Clubs, Moth- 
er-daughter Clubs, Good Roads Clubs, 
City Garden Clubs—as unfortuna.ely 
not all young folks can live in the 


are 


The “movie” daughter, denied 
self-help, begs pin money, owns 
nothing, leaves home, lives in city 
slums for life. 


mur sreeeunersevevernenseny 


oun TR sd 


country—and more besides. One of 
the slogans at Camp Vai! was ““Wallop 
the H C L with a Garden Club,” and 
there might well have been one say- 
ing “A Club forevery Wallop needed.” 

Oh, yes; Camp Vail! All these 
three hundred boys and girls lived in 
a big camp on the Exposition grounds. 
More than a hundred small sleeping 


The Boys and Girls of Camp Vail 


Eastern States Exposition gives space to various 
Club achievements. 


Rovamnnnnennnsnvsvinnenensnceeniecnney 
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tents, a mess tent for meals and ad- 
dresses and receptions when promi- 
nent people visited them, a larger tent 
for office work and recreation, and 
plenty of room for sports and exhibi- 
tion games, were all included within 
the Camp boundaries. In the recrea- 
tion tent I saw several games in prog- 
ress, plenty of books and magazines, 
letter-writing galore, and in one cor- 
ner a victrola was doing its share for 
the general good. Just outside, one 
boy had his prize yoke of oxen hitched 
to a cart and was taking loads of 
laughing girls on rides around the 
grounds. On one side of the cart was 
a big cloth sign, “Camp Vail or Bust,” 
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> value of $131,173. 


and they called the trip, “Around the 
world in two minutes. Fastest time 
on record.” 

Camp Vail, being on the Exposition 
grounds, but roped off by itself, had 
one very*interesting peculiarity. You 
know quite often boys and girls have 
to get permission to go about and do 
things. Perhaps you have noticed 
that sometimes, Well, here’ they 
came and went as they liked, but oth- 
er people had to get permission to en- 
ter! Even then, you could only go 
in at certain times and with a mem- 
ber of the Camp to escort you. When 


57 boys and girls, sheep club } 
members, raised 8005 lambs, to the = 


ennun 


there you are! Or there you may be 
if you want to try for it. 

Camp Vail opened into tne Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs Exhibition Hall. This hall 
held exhibits of the work of the Clubs 
from the various states, Sewing, poul- 





When the farm boy's calf became 
the family cow, son left home. 


Fevers 











try, garden with real dirt and real 
vegetables, bread-making, balanced. 
rations for stock, booths for demon- 
strations, divisions set apart for the 
use of the judges, jostled one another, 
On every post and tacking space hung 
placards (see copies of them on this 
page), boasting of their achievements 
and daring you to do the same, They 
had a planted garden on the floor and 
row upon row of canned fruit and 
vegetables on the shelves behind it, 
the one labeled “Summer Garden” and 
the other “Winter Garden.” 

The Rhode Island exhibit fairly 
crowed “Rhode Island has a Boys 
and Girls’ Club in every town.” They 
had two plans, well conceived and 
carried out. One was a house, un- 
painted and ramshackle, standing in 
the middle of a yard of bare earth, 
ornamentea with a few discouraged 
weeds and a fine collection of tin cans. 
The sign read: “There are NO Gar- 
den Club members in this House.” 
Beside it stood a finely painted house, 
set in the midst of grounds blooming 
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Some of the Girl Judges at Work 


they wanted to eat or sleep or play 
games or entertain distinguished peo- 
ple all by themselves, the entrance 
was barred by a polite, but very firm, 
“We are sorry, but you cannot come 
in just now.’’ Camp Vail was hospi- 
table and willing to be seen under its 
own conditions, but it was distinctly 
for Camp Vailers and not for outsid- 
ers who had not worked for and 
earned-its privileges. The Camp was 
named for Mr. Theodore N. Vail of 
Lyndenboro, Vermont, and incidental- 
ly of the Telephone company, whose 
generosity made the Camp possible 
and whose interest and encourage- 
ment have been a vital factor in the 
success and growth of the Club idea. 

It is to be quite clearly understood 
that these boys are not ‘Boys’ Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs,” They are “Boys and 
Girls’ Clubs.” Say it over slowly, and 
get the difference. Of course, a Sew- 
ing Club would be more apt to attract 
girls, and a Corn Club boys, but there 
is no rule to prohibit either boys or 
girls from joining any Club. As a 
matter of fact, boys have done excel- 
lent canning, and girls have taken 
prizes in the stock-raising Clubs. So 


Judging the Girls’ Bread Exhibit 


like the rose with vegetables, flowers 
and fruit, little mannikins at work 
with rakes and barrows, and a sign 
declaring, ‘“‘There are Garden Club 
members in thig house,” which you 
really could guess without being told! 
New York had a team of bread- 
makers, giving an exhibit probably 
more appreciated than any other, ow- 
ing to the circumstances. The restau- 
rant was not only a long ways off, but 
was also full to overflowing, so when 
people found that this team was bak- 
ing bread and making it into delicious 
sandwiches, the booth was almost 
mebbed by hungry men and women. 
Next to the bread-makers, a team 
from Connecticut was demonstrating 
garment-making, with cutting-table, 
sewing machine and all. Massachu- 
setts girls took the sewing prize. 
There was “something doing” all 
the time, but with three hundred 
people to do it (besides a chaperon to 
every three members, who may have 
he'ped a little now and then, if they 
knew how), nobody worked very long 
or very hard. Both the boys and giris 
demonstrated and their demonstra- 
tions were judged on a score card, 








PHYLLIS MESSIER AND ELSIE FRESE 


Prize Bread-Making Demonstration Team of 
Eastern States Exposition 





like any other exhibit. The judging 
yas done by the boys and girls them- 
selves, and then their judging was it- 
self judged and prizes given to the 
best judges. 

You see this work all has a firm 
basis and plan. Local Clubs have lo- 
cal exhibits. From this foundation 
the work runs up to these interstate 
contests where all the exhibitors and 
members are already prize-winners in 
smaller exhibits. “Earn and Own 
might be called their motto, since it 
seems to express their ideas. 

Practically every boy and girl at 
Camp Vail is a property-owner and 
many own not only stock, tools and 
produce, but also own Liberty bonds, 
bought with money earned through 
Club work, Property-owning gives 
confidence, a sense of responsibility 
and a good feeling inside. These boys 
and girls showed plainly that they 
had all this. 

The training in judging and in dem- 
onstration has a very definite pur- 
pose. There are already about four 
thousand paid positions in connection 
with this Club project. It is the aim 
of the leaders to eventually fill these 
positions with men and women who 
have grown up through the work, 
who were boys and girls in the Clubs, 
became leaders in their home towns, 
and then in their county, and thus 
grew into their own state work. Al- 
ready there were boys and girls at 
Camp Vail who have come for three 
years and are well started toward 
these jobs, if they want them. 

They all say, in effect: “Come on 
in, the water’s fine!’’ Almost every 
exhibit bore some card or banner 
urging Club advantages and giving 
arguments as to why every commu- 
nity should have Boys’ and Girls’ 





Is club work worth while? The 
total cost of the children’s club © 
work is only $1.05 per member, 
and the average production per 
member is $28. 


a 








Clubs, and why every boy and girl 
should try to belong. If you wish to 
do so, and there is any least point 
that you do not understand, write to 
your own State Agricultural College. 
They will be glad to explain to you 
and help you all they can. Just say: 
“There is no boys’ and girls’ club in 
our community, and a number of us 
boys and girls would like to start one. 
Please tell us how to go about it! 
And then all sign your full name: 
and addresses, and see what happens. 
[Young Folks Editor. 











Prize Winning Boys and Girls Who Attended the Eastern States Exposition and Some of Whom Captured 
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_ The Eastern States Exposition 
Matters of Fact and Matters of Inspiriation 
Streak of Yellow lh ge Seon aaah mpasture. 


BY MARY C. ROLOFSON 


I like a man that’s white clear through, 
That’s always fair and straight; 
That has no meanness to conceal, 
No scandal to relate. : 
But when it comes to fields o. corn, 
And frost is in the air, 
I like to see a yellow streak 
Of “punkins” here and there. 


A man that has a yellow streak 
I certainly despise. 
I haven’t any use for him 
And quickly put him wise. 
But “long about Thanksgiving time, 
As sure as you are born, 
I like to see a yellow streak 
Of “punkins” in the corn. 





As a Woman Saw It 


SUALLY people write of topics 
[ upon which they are well in- 

formed themselves and there- 
fore caleulated to inform others. This 
article is different. Twenty-four 
hours ago I knew nothing at all 
about the subject of which I am now 
ft o overflowing, and I hope my 
readers are just as ignorant as I, 


They are the ones I wish to reach. 


Ss) o- who- must- be- obeyed wrote: 
“ e to Springfield and visit the 
Ensiern States Exposition.” I came, 


with mental visions of plows and har- 


rov in the main exposition, and 
patchwork quilts in the women’s divi- 
sior The first thing I saw—besides 
beautifully decorated brick buildings, 
well kept grounds with broad drives, 


handsome flower beds, bands, settees 


waite ‘ ' oy 


Make farm and home work an in-. = 
teresting game, through boys’ and = 
girls’ clubs. Give them time and = 

= trained leaders. : 
and a host of white tents—were bulls, 
quite the handsomest bulls imagin- 
able. These happened to be Ayr- 
shires, and the driven snow never was 
whiter or more glistening than their 
backs and flanks, The judging was 
going on, all over a large ring, and 
the stock brought up for inspection 
would stir the blood of any lover of 
good animals—arnd all who have ever 
breathed country air are that at least. 
Horses, sheep, pigs, some fascinating 





little bossies, all were present in 
abundance. But my guide and 
mentor showed such strong evidences 


of a desire to conduct one fascinating 
little Brown Swiss bull (I thought at 
first that “see that lovely Brown 
Swiss” meant some sort of cheese!) 
under her arm to carry him away, 
that I managed to carry her away in- 
steid, into the horticultural building 

Be it known unto you that the east- 
ern states for the purposes of this ex- 
porition are ten: The six New Eng- 
land states and New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
This is the third year of their com- 
bined exposition. A magnified, greatly 
magnified, and somewhat transformed 
country fair (if there was a patch- 
work quilt (I didn’t see it)! Massa- 
chusetts, as the hostess state, has this 
season built and dedicated a fine brick 
building all her own, a reproduction 
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Home and craft cluh members 
produced various articles to the 
number of 3012, such as seed test- 
ers, egg candlers, canners, milk 
stools, bread boards, ironing boards, = 
etc. 


OT CC 


of the Old Statehouse in Boston; 
later, the other states may follow her 
example, but at present they are found 
in Horticultural hall each under its 
Own title and with its own slogans 
and methods. Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut exhibited fruit calculated to 
make staid and respectable pillars of 
Society long for a big bag and nobody 
to see what went into it. The Rhode 
Island Greenings, first grown in the 
earliest days of the Plantation, the 
Wolf River apples from Connecticut, 
each one large enough for a meal in 
itself, the peaches and the grapes, to 
mention only the most obvious among 
the many, were unanswerable argu- 
ments against the false idea that only 
the west and the south can grow fruit 

of surpassing size and beauty. 
Vermont gave much space to her 
maple sugar and its manufactured 
forms. She also had an exhibit of 
Christmas trees as one of her special 
industries, and when one learns that 
one million are cut and shipped each 
year, that the tree must be from 10 
to 25 years old before cutting, and that 
the cutting commences in November 
and continues until Christmas, one 
egins to realize that it is a pretty bis 
trees have 


.° industry. Twelve hun.ured 





the Norway spruce, and plans to raise 
Christmas trees for the market as 
truly as any other crop might be cul- 
tivated. Real water running into a 
real pool, which sheltered real fish, 
suggested another attraction of the 
state, 

All of us who live elsewhere al- 
ready know that the two great crops 
of Maine are potatoes and summer 
visitors, and both were emphasized in 
her exhibit. The potatoes were ex- 
amples of all that potatoes should be, 
and while the summer visitors were 
not exhibited, a campers’ tent with 
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Sewing club girls to the number 
of 18,951 made for home use, Red 
Cross and war orphans 198,822 
garments valued at $116,218, cost 
$51,569. 
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decr timidly peeping from behind the 
trees nearby was a subtle reminder of 
the summer industry. Maine, by the 
way, has already engaged double her 
present space for next year, and her 
registration book for Maine folks 
showed for the first three days thee 
times the number of names which 
were recorded for the whole week last 
year, 

New Hampshire's exhibit was won- 
derfuliy inspiring. In front of a painte- 
ed background showing her moun- 
tains and Dartmouth college, she 
grouped not only fruits, vegetables, 
the dairy products that were featured 
by every state (Connecticut boasted 
one cow that gives 56 quarts of 
creamy milk in a day, and had the 
bottled milk there to prove it!) but 
textiles as well, and the handicraft of 
her school-children, such as victrola 
cases, arm chairs with leather cush- 
ious, and farm and household tools. 
Hours could have been spent on the 
New Hampshire exhibit alone, and 
well spent. A dozen or more maps 
showed by colored pinheads various 
data about the agricultural interests 
in the state. New Hampshire is one 
of the states expected to put up her 
own building soon—perhaps by next 
year. 

But better than all the fruit ever 
grown was the next crop shown— 
which was not supposed to be on ex- 
hibition at al—aond that was the crop 
of boys and girls to be found in, 
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: 985 boy and girl members of the 
= baby beef club fed 1011 animals, 
which produced 589,123 pounds of 
> beef to the value of $106,231, at a 
cost of $61,019. : 
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about, and all over the Camp Vail ex- 
hibit and headquarters. They were 
judging, and how earnestly and with 
what competence! They were (those 
from New York) making bread and 
serving sandwiches to a hungry few, 
who fast became a multitude. They 
were giving demonstrations of how to 
make dresses, and lectures on how to 
raise stock on a balanced ration, and 
how to can, among other things, be- 
ing judged and marked the while in 
how well they gave them. If they 
were not unconscious of their 
charm and value, at least they seemed 
to be. . Yet they outranked by untold 
amount everything else the Eastern 
States exposition bad to show. 

Three hundred champion prize win- 
ninz boys and girls, eager, earnest, 
capable, successful property owners, 
anxious not to escape from the farm, 
but to stay on it, proud to be farmers, 
and lovifig farm life! If the Eastern 
States exposition did naught else, it 1s 
an inspiration to see these boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, to. read their slogans and 
to witness their achievements. 

Plan to visit the exposition next 
year, all you farm women. You will 
see every kind of woman there in 
every style of clothes. Your feet wiii 
ache, but there is a lovely rest room 
presided over by a gracious hostess 
and full of “comfy” chairs for just 





11,307 boys and girls, potato club 
members, raised 646,503 bushels of 
potatoes on 3184 acres at a cost of 
$225,686, the market value of the 
product amounting to $650,094. 











that thing. You will get new ideas, 
see labor and time-saving devices for 
the house.and the kitchen, as well as 
the fields and the barn, meet other 
women with problems like your’ own, 
get inspiration and a new zeal. But I 
do believe you will go away, as we 
did, feeling the Camp Vail exhibit 
crowned it all. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
mean the end of “abandoned farms.” 
Thanks be!—I[E. M. 
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FINEST DRINKING.COFFEE OBTAINABLE 
More Cups to the Pound and More Satisfying Than Cheaper Coffees 





WHITE HOUSE TEA IS JUST AS GOOD 
AS WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 








——Only in Sealed Air-tight Packages—— 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 
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Smashin 


Prices Again 
Says “The Old Stove Master” 


If this advertisement catches your eye, Neighbor, 
don’t miss the opportunity you have this year to 
» Save big on that new range or heater direct-to- 
you from Kalamazoo. 


Write and Get My Book 


Everyone knows Kalamazoo quality. Our satisfied cus- 
tomers from coast to coast say you can’t beat it, Our 
Prices save you 25% to 40%, because you deal direct 
with manufacturers. Cash or Easy 
conditional guarantee. We pay freight. 
todey. Also get my offer on Kalamazoo 
> Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tabies, 
=e > Phonographs, Cream Separctors, Fire- 
less Cookers, Indoor Closets, Sewing 
Machines, Washing Machires, Paint, 
Roofing and other home needs. 
Ask for Catalog No. 766 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Film Packs 
Developed 25c. 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack, We 
Gevelop twelve exposures, sizes 4x 5 or 
3% x 5% and smaller, for 25c. Prints on 
Velox Paper at reasonable prices if de- 
sired. The best grade of work. , 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
1020 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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comes complete de- 
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to own an Oliver, and 
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Hundreds of farmers 
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nn in advance, 
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57 — was rite today. 
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What Every 
Woman Knows 


Is how to shop. 

Whether she goes to a store, 
or buys something she has seen 
advertised, direct from the ad- 
vertiser. 

But how does a woman shop? 

By comparing values. 

Yes, it’s mostly a feminine in- 
tuition, a gift of the gods. 

Yet even the wisest woman 
has had to learn values. 

Sometimes in the hard school 
of experience. 

One can’t always tell by see- 
ing, feeling, or even tasting. 

Something has to be left to 
the reputation of the maker. 

Yes, that’s why advertised 
goods are safest, and best to 
buy. 

The most practiced shoppers 
know this. 

They can tell values more 
quickly and accurately in adver- 
tised goods. 

For the 
them out. 

Advertisers must emphasize 
their selling points and they 
must be truthful. 

For an untruth would quickly 
reveal itself. 

So, because the advertiser is 
known, he can’t afford an in- 
accuracy or a defect in material 
or workmanship. 


advertising points 
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| The Dust Beneath the Clock 


The Story of a Will and the Aquiring of a Mother 
By MARTHA COLBY BRADSHAW 
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PART It! 


HE dustcloth hung where she had 

I left itt, She again mounted the 
footstool, and with minute dili- 

gence finished her task. When she had 
finished she put the stool back in its 
place under the tall ‘““What-not” in the 
corner. She was tempted to linger 
there, for she loved to handle the 
queer shells and queer old-fashioned 
photographs displayed upon it But 
the dustcloth in her hand reminded 
her of the advisability of immedicte 


departure. She stole back with it to 
the cupboard and then crept out the 
back door to her swing. Here, in 


the blessed freedom of the open, the 
relief, the new joy that the letter 
had brought her was given full rein. 

A year longer, and then—then she 
could go to live with Aunt Mary. 
She faithfully resolved to do every- 
thing just right and to be grateful 
that her aunts were willing to teach 
her, because of course she mustn't be 
a bother to her Aunt Mary. Aunt 
Mary was a writer and sent things to 
magazines Francie May had _ seen 
the magazines, but never, never was 
she permitted to open one. Aunt 
Ellen didn’t approve of magazines, 
and least of all for little girls But 
during the week that Aunt Mary had 
been with them, Francie May had 
come to effect a compromise between 
the things which her Aunt Ellen and 
her Aunt Sue thought were not right, 
and those which she herself approved 
of. 

They had a habit of spelling things 
out to each other in a conversation 
when Francie May was present, On 
two separate occasions she had asked 
Aunt Mary privately what the words 
were. But Aunt Mary had shut her 
lips tight for a minute, and then 
reached out and hugged her real 
close. Once, at the dinner table, 
Aunt Sue had started to tell of some 
prank played by a boy in her Sun- 
day school class, when Aunt Ellen 
had stopped her by saying: “Sister, 
little pitchers have large ears.” 

Later Francie May had stolen into 
Aunt Mary’s room, where she was 
writing at her table, and asked her 
what it meant. But Aunt Mary had 
put her arm around her and explained 
why it wasn’t right for her to tell, 
and why it wasn’t right for Francie 
May to try and find out. Then she 
had added: “Don’t tempt me any 
more, honey, for I’m trying to play 
fair.”’ 

“Play fair,” was a slogan of Aunt 
Mary's, and as the swing slowed down 
and Francie May put her hand to her 


chest to make sur that the letter 
was safe, the words came to her and 
her cheeks burned guiltily. She 


wanted to confess, but, too, she pre- 
ferred confessing to someone who 
would appreciate the motive rather 
than condemn the act. 

* <A cheery rattling of dishes sounded 
from Carlie’s house, and she could 
hear Carlie’s mother singing as she 
moved about the kitchen. But Fran- 
“cle May would have had to get per- 
mission to go, and to ask permissio: 
would involve an explanat. n. As it 
is with most humans, since going wus 
so obviously out of the question, it 
augmented her des.re to go. 

Big, blonde Lena had always been 
her champion and her mentor. 
Francie May knew if she but dared 
gto go to her and explain about the 
letter, Lena would take her by the 
hand and lead her into the presence 
of her aunts and say what she 
thought. Lena always said what she 
thought, no matter what the escapade 
or mischance, from a grass stain on 
her dress to a thorough drenching 
when Carlie played fire chief with the 
garden hose. Lena invariably ended 
up with the statement that, “We 
mothers know them best,” and that 
ended the matter for all concerned. 

Lena had told her more about her 
own mother, than had either her 
Grandmother or her aunts. She was 
Aunt Mary's sister, and Lena had said 
she had the same merry brown eyes 
and fluffy dark hair; the same happy 
Yaugh and care-free manner; the 
same mother-heart. Francie May had 
learned that Aunt Mary, like Lena, 
always someway understood what one 
meant and had tried to do. It was 
a shame, Lena had said, that Miss 
Auberton had to be an old maid 

Francie May had several times con- 
fided to Lena that she wished she 
had a mother. This was of course 
out of Carlie's hearing, for he lost no 
opvortunity in making her feel that 
bv the fact of this possession he was 
virtuously her superior. -He could by 
inference alone make her feel like a 
pariah in the realm of affection. 

Lena never failed to take Francie 
May. to task.for the.utterance, She 
told her alWeys that she wea for- 
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tunate little girl to have a good grand- 


She told her, too, 
to be grateful to her 
Ellen for helping her with her 


her pretty clothes. 


teaching her to sew and to help about 
Francie May always went 
had been both 


expressed the wish. But he, too, said 


that she must be a good girl and mind 


would be able to come to the city and 


her shoe, she felt a 
little confused 
She was to become an eflicient house- 
wife to please her grandmother. 


everything her 
her to do, and then at the 
end of the year she wanted to go anil 


make a home for her father. 
May heaved a sigh 
sob and looked longingly toward Lena 
Thompson's kitchen. 


that was half 


t, if Francie May had given voice 
to her thoughts, have been designated 





raed to expect one to do all these 
mother scolded some 
times, and even spanked her son when 
she thought he deserved jt, but then, 
too, she was always ready to kiss a 
hurt or to give 
holding aside the 
tain of the nearest 
dow, called for her to come to supper. 


things. Carlie'’s 


going forward dutifully. She felt very 
conscious of the letter as she went in, 
but her aunts were deep in a discus- 
sion concerning Red Cross work, and 
she slipped into her place almost un- 


lonesome affair for Francie May. 


grandmother's 


< to the city. Aunt Mary 


supper, child,” Aunt Sue 
reminded her, and she dutifully made 
conversation was 


over Francie May had gained the im- 


pression that poor people ought to be 


incomparable sub-sta- 
Once she volunteered a question as 


would be home, thereby unin- 
Ellen took oc- 


Sue’s, and Aunt 
that it was not 


to inform her 
Francie May made a mental reserva- 
tion to ask Carlie to look up the ex- 
act meaning of polite. She had joined 
conversation when the 
rest of the family were present, 





wasn’t it polite to do so now? But in 
accordance with her high resolve to 
do always right she must acquaint 
herself with the finer shading and 
graduations of politeness. 

But—a sudden despair seized her. 
She couldn’t—no she couldn’t ask 
Carlie to look up polite. He had al- 
ready taken base advantage of her 
confidences and used them to taunt 
her. She sank back into her chair, 
leaving the remainder of her supper 
untouched. 

When she went upstairs at half past 
seven her father and her Aunt Muary 
had not returned. Aunt Sue had left 
for church, and Aunt Ellen was writ- 
ing letters in the library. Standing 
before her mirror she removed her 
pink hair-ribbon, untied it and folded 
it neatly away in the square, black 
box upon her dresser. She removed 
her dress and hung it carefully away 
in the closet, and set her best shoes 
in the corner. When she had finished 
undressing every article of apparel lay 
folded upon the chair beside the bed 
with a precisenéss that would have 
gladdened the eyes of the sternest in- 
spector. 

Having said her prayers she sat 
down upon the edge of her bed. She 
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self-pity that all her efforts at install. 
ing virtue in her niece had fallen on 
barren soil. 

“So you found the letter,” she said 
her voice cold and hard with accusa- 
tion. 

Francie May hung her head and 
nodded drearily. There was no use in 
attempting explanation—not with 
Aunt Ellen. 

“And pray,” she reached her hand 
for the dictionary, which Francie May 
found herself forced to surrender 
“what is the meaning of this?” , 

Miss Weatherby’s sold scorn brought 
a wild outburst of tears from her 
niece. To whom, plainly, a hang- 
man’s ax would have been welcome 
relief. 

“Ellen—RFrancie May! What is the 
trouble?” It was Aunt Mary’s voice. 
The culprit felt herself drawn close in 
warm, encircling arms. 

“What is it all about, Ellen?” Fran. 
cie May’s father inquired, facing his 
sister rather helplessly. 

His daughter, emboldened by this 
re-enforcement of not unfriendly 
forces, began sobbing forth the whole 
miserable story. She did not look up, 
from where she sat between Aunt 
Mary who held her close, and her 
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is the attractive title of a ripping good story which will begin in next 


week's issue and run serially. 


It is the story of a girl “tenderfoot” who left her sheltered eastern 
home to go to Arizona to teach—of what her free western surroundings 
brought to her, and what she brought to them. 
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: is the author, and none knows better how to put a thrill in every page 
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was still pondering the hidden mean- 
ing of polite. Then, with a little 
shake of her head, she dismissed an 
inward tempting and carefully drew 


back the covers. She patted her pillows 
into place and put her lefter into a 


more prominent position. She was 


afraid she might fall asleep before her 


Aunt Mary returned, and so conclud- 
ed to leave the letter in plcin sicht, 
hoping thet her aunt wou'd under- 
stand thet: > wanted to be awakened 
to talk it over, 

But again her furtive meditation 
found her sitting on the edge of the 
bed. It forced her toward the door. 
Then, with a little characteristic 
tightening of her lips, she opened it. 
Going down the hall she stopped be- 
fore her Aunt Mary’s door and pushed 
it stealthily open. The room was 


bright with a flood of moonlight. She 


went to the table scattered over with 
writing materials. Beside the type- 
writer, half buried in papers, she 
round what she was after—Aunt 
Mary’s dictionary. With it under her 
arm she scurried back to her own 
room. Her door creaked ominously 
as she closed it. She caught her un- 
der lip apprehensively and _ stood 
tensely listening for a moment. No 
sound came from below, and with a 
sigh of relief she seated herself cross- 
legged on the floor. 

But an avenging Nemesis was on 
her trail. By some idiosyncrasy of 
fate, just as Francie May was push- 
ing her finger down the page past the 


word police, the door opened and her 


Aunt Ellen, eyeglasses in hand, tow- 
ered above her. Francie May, white 


and trembling, rose to her feet. Her 


aunt's stern eyes flashed from the 


book in her hand to the letter on the 


pillow, and then they filled with tears. 


But Miss Ellen’s tears were tears of 
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father who kept nervously plucking at 
his moustache. 

“T guess you'll have to take a hand, 
Robert.”” Miss Ellen seemed rather 
bewildered when at last her niece had 
finished her recountal and buried her 
head against her Aunt Mary’s shoul- 
der. Both sister and I feel that the 
problem is getting beyond us.” 

Francie May shivered. She didn’t 
particularly relish problems _§herself, 
and she inferred that to be called one 
was no compjimentary estimate. 

Still her father sat silent. Aunt 
Ellen, after placing the book in Aunt 
Mary's lap, turned abruptly and left 
them. 

“Grandmother said I must stay a 
year, and then I can choose, and 
Auntie,” the child’s arms went tight 
about Miss Auberton’s neck, “I want 
to live with you.” 

“So you. shall, dear,” she _ replied 
through her own tears, “but I shan't 
be your aunt much longer. 

Irancie May, cold with the sudden 
collapse of her hopes, sat stiff and 
erect. Her eyes grew round and wide 
with dismay. 

“But,” and here to her infinite re- 
lief her aunt’s eyes twinkled, “I'll be 
your mother.” 

“You mean—lI’m to have you fora 
mother—like Carlie’s got?’’ she 
gasped in awed, dazed unbelief. 

Her father laughed. ‘See what 
you'll have to live up to, Mary. You've 
got a big contract there.”’ 

There was a suspicious moisture in 
his eyes. Aunt Mary’s, too, were very 
bright and shiny. “To be a mother 
like Lena is a big contract,” she re- 
plied brokenly, “but I’m going to try.” 

“Now, honey,” she continued brisk- 
ly, ‘hop into bed quick. Here’s your 
letter. Slip it under your pillow to 
dream on. You can read it to me to- 
morrow.” Francie May snuggled 
down with a happy little laugh. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she whispered, as her 
father bent to kiss her,, “I feel just 
like I’ve died and gone to heaven.” He 
laughed huskily and tucked the cov- 
ers closer about her. But she propped 
herself suddenly upon her elbow and 
exclaimed lugubriously, “I’ve got to 
stay a year—” Her aunt forced her 
down. 

“Yes, dear—we'll stay the year.” 

Francie May sank back upon her 
pillow, too utterly satisfied to need 
words for the expression of it. She 
closed her eyes and drifted off t 
sleep undisturbed by the voices of the 
two who stood watching her. . 

“Stay here a year?” began Francie 
May’s father incredulously, and then 
he shook his had, “I know tthe cost— 
to you—Mary.” 

“Mother.” She amended softly. 

THE END 





He Raised ’Em 

“How did you get the turkeys ‘he 
oflicer. found in your possession: 
sternly asked the police magistrate. 

“I—I—I raised ’'em, your Honor, 
stammered the prisoner. 

“Tell me the truth.” ’ ‘4 

“That’s the truth, your Honor, 
persisted the crime-stained creature 
“I reached down through a hole # 
the roof.” : 
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PART II 


HEN Mr Wilson that afternoon 
W drove to town, a distance of 

eight miles, he found an ex- 
cited populace standing around the 
smouldering ruins of the big cotton 
factory. It seemed a big fire had 
started that morning soon after work 
had begun. It had probably been 
smouldering all night, for it had sud- 
denly burst into flames from the com- 
press room when the door was opened 
and an influx of air had fanned the 
smouldering cotton into fierce flames 
that got beyond control before they 
realized the danger. There was bare- 
ly time to warn all the employees, and 
in the panic that followed several had 
jost their lives and many were in- 
jured. He found that Steve’s step- 
father Was among the dead—and he 
lost his life because he selfishly tried 
to save himself by pushing through 


the line that by heroic effort of the 
firemen had fimally been made so they 
could pass out quietly to safety. He had 
been angrily pushed back and,: mad 
with fear, climbed out of a four-storv 


window and assayed to climb down 
with help of the overhanging ledge, 
but lost his footing and fell to the 
sidewalk, fracturing his skull. 

He found Mrs Ray, Steve's mother, 


wild with grief thinking Steve had 
perished in the flames, as no one had 
seen him and he could not be found. 
She remembered how tired he had 


been lately and how he just wanted 
to rest, and she could do nothing to 
help him—and now he had suddenly 
been snatched away! She had lost her 
first husband when Steve was only 
two years old, and being left without 
any means was, after a year’s hard 
struggle, persuaded to marry big, 
handsome Tom Ray, who himself was 
a widower with a twelve-year-old boy. 
But things had not gone well, and 
poor Mrs Ray was soon made to know 
she was expected to earn her money 
as well as her husband. They had 
moved to this town when the big cot- 
ton factory had located there, and 
Steve had been taken out of school 
when only twelve and put to work in 
the factory, his step-father easily 
swearing he was fourteen, and she 
had not -dared to contradict him. She 
was compelled to keep a house full of 
boarders, and it kept her slaving from 
morning till night until she, _ too, 
would have been glad of even a hos- 
pital rest. 

Her husband’s tragic death, al- 
though it shocked her and made her 
feel the first pity she had ever felt for 
him, nevertheless, made her feel a 
freedom she had never dared hope for 
again. His boy, Jim, was old enough 
to take care of himself and could go 
where he would; she was not respon- 
sible for him any more. When Mr 
Wilson came to her and told of the 
wonderful escape of Steve by his turn- 
ing away that fateful morning, she 
just stared a minute and then burst 
into uncontrollable weeping. When 
she could control herself she turned 
to the farmer and said: “It is too 
good, I haven’t deserved it. The Lord 
sure is good to me. Can I go out to 
him now?” 

“In a little while,” he answered. 
“Perhaps you would like first to make 
arrangement for your husband’s fu- 
neral. I'll be glad to help you any 
way. Steve is safe with Mrs Wilson, 
and is having a good rest.” 

To this Mrs Ray assented grate- 
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How Steve Got His Rest 


The Story of a Boy Worker ina Factory 
By CLYDE PUCKETT 
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fully, and as soon as the simple ar- 
rangements were complete Mr Wilson 
carried her out in his wagon to the 
farm. Steve had awakened refreshed 
and was delighted beyond bounds to 
have his mother with him. The death 
of his step-father, though the manner 
of it filled him with horror, was a 
real relief. “And so it was the fire- 
bell I heard,” he exclaimed, “and I 
thought it was for me, because I ran 
away! Maybe that was God's way of 
giving us a rest, Mum.” Or, if we 
could only stay out in the country 
and never, never go back to town!” 

His mother echoed the wish, but 
she knew she would have to work 
hard to make a living, and she had 
no money to start with, for her hus- 
band had squandered both his own 
and her earnings in gambling. 

Mr Wilson and his wife came into 
the cabin. “We've been talking things 
over,” Mr Wlson said, “and my wife 
has something to say to you.” 

“We are trying to work a very big 
garden,” she said, “we want to have 
plenty of vegetables to sell and can, 
too, to send over to Europe, you see. 
The only boy we've got is over there 
at reconstruction work, and we want 
to do our part here. It is almost im- 
possible to get the right help, and we 
thought if you would care to stay we 
could offer you this cabin—cleaned 
and whitewashed—and Steve could 
help Mr Wilson—he’s just needing a 
boy his size. And you, Mrs Ray, would 
you care to help me in the garden 
and in the home? We cannot offer to 
pxy you much, but enough. for you 
to live on, and later a share in the 
profits of the garden.” 

“Why, God bless you, Mrs Wilson!” 
exclaimed Mrs Ray, “an angel of 
heaven couldn’t have made us a bet- 
ter offer than that just now, We'll 
be only too glad to take it. I'm strong 
and will gladly help you with any- 
thing, and Steve, as soon as he gets 
good and rested, will like nothing bet- 
ter. It’s what he’s always been hank- 
ering after—to work out in the coun- 
try.” 

Steve tried to rise, “I don’t need no 
rest here!” he cried excitedly, but his 
mother gently pushed him back. 

“Yes, Steve, Mr Wilson needs a real 
well, strong boy, and you'll soon be 
that. And think of living in God’s 
out-of-doors in clean sunshine and 
fresh air, instead of the factory. Sure, 
God is good to us!” 

“IT think God sent you here just for 
this, for we need you, too,” the farmer 


replied, 
THE END 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on @ farm of 124 acres. We have 
nine cows, two heifers, four pigs, eight pet 
rabbits, three horses, one colt and a few 
chickens and eight ducks. I am 11 years old. 
I go to school and am in the seventh grade. 
[Eleanor Rehm, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My mother takes the American Agricul- 
turist. We have one cow, one horse and three 
pigs on our farm. have a small garden 
of my own. I am 12 years old.—[Helen 
Schermerhorn, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

live on a farm and my uncle takes The 
Agriculturist. I am 15 years old. I have a 
little brother five years old. He likes to play 
with the kittens. He has a black one and 
a striped one. I like to go to school. I 
went away for —_ weeks this summer.— 
[Opal Smith, Ohio 
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Try Your Wits on This Easy-Puzzle > 
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Pie Crust 
BY THE ELLEN WAY 
Can She? 
“Can she make a cherry-pie, 
Johnny-boy, Johnny=boy? 
Can she make a cherry-pie, 
Charming Johnny?” 


“She can make a cherry-pie 
Quick ’'s a cat can wink her eye, 
But she’s young and cannot leave her 
mother.” 


If I learned any verses before those 
I do not know what they were. My 
great-grandmother, born in Harwin- 
ton, a little town in the Berkshire 
hills of Connecticut, in the eighteenth 
century, had four daughters. All 
those girls and their daughters, and 
their daughters’ daughters, and now 
the fourth generation coming on, have 
been taught to “make a cherry-pie”’ 
or any other kind of a pie “quick’s a 
cat can wink her eye,” and with about 
as little fuss. When I read the elab- 
orate directions for making pie-crust, 
whether given in cook-books, city 
cooking schools, or home journals, I 
chuckle. Pie-crust is so. easy, and 
they all make such a problem of it. 

Our family have been noted for our 
pies so long that now we take it as 
a matter of course, and each and 
every woman of us would feel 
ashamed before the clan if we could 
not surpass our neighbors in’ pie-mak- 
ing. This is the rule and the.method 
taught by that ancestor among the 
Berkshire Hills, and. by I Know not 
how many before her time: 

Have equal parts of shortening and 
water. That applies to one pie or 
twenty. Allow a small teaspoonful of 
salt to a pie, and mix salt with flour. 
Rub ‘the shortening into the flour, be 
it much or little, with the finger-tips, 
then add the measured amount of 
water. Use less flour than you expect 
to need, and then add enough to roll 
—and no more. Roll the under crusts 
and put on floured pie plates. Now 
roll out upper crust, place all over 
surface lumps of shortening, size of 
end of thumb, 4 or 5 to pie, not 
smeared, but in lumps, Cover these 
lumps with flour, leaving little piles 
of flour scattered over your rolled-out 
dough. Fold and roll by hand into 
hard-patted bunch of dough, and then 
roll this out again to desired size, and 
cover your pie, using whatever you 
like for inside. Fasten the edges with 
water and pinching or binding with 
cloth, or else flour and let rést lightly, 
according as to whether you desire to 
lift crust or not after cooking. Do 
not smear with milk in order to 
brown, but cook in a “piping-hot’’ 
oven till well-browned. “White-liv- 
ered” pie-crust merits all’ the critics 
say about indigestion, and pie-crust 
cooked slowly is tough. 

If you once get the knack of this 
method, you will rejoice both at the 
result and the recipe. The pies are 
flaky, crisp, digestible and will “melt 
in your mouth” in delectable fashion. 
They are the easiest things to make, 
and that is lucky, for you never will 
be able to keep any on hand. They 
will not last long in any family. Try 
it, and do exactly as I have told you. 


Look Well to Your Sowing 


When you plant seeds in the soil 
the earth gives back to you a harvest 
which corresponds with your sowing. 
Nature asks no questions. She has 
nothing to do with the reason why 
you planted those particular seeds in- 
stead of some other kind: But the 
moment you put those seeds into the 
ground all the chemistry of the soil, 
the whole force of the earth, the sun- 
shine, the rain and dew, are working 
for you to develop them and to pro- 
duce the best possible results from 
your sowing. If you sow a lot of 
thistle seeds, scatter witchgrass seeds 
on all sides, why should you complain 
of your harvest? The earth gives 
back to you your own in kind; it can 
do nothing else, it has no choice. 

It is in the subconscious self, the 
great cosmic intelligence, into which 
we plant our seeds of desire and am- 
bition, and there is no question about 
the quality of the harvest. The seed 
we sow reproduces its kind. 

When you long for something that 
it is perfectly legitimate for you to 
have, sow your affirmation .seed in 
perfect confidence that it will bloom 
in reality. Say to yourself, “God is 
no respecter of persons. He is not 
partial in His treatment of His chil- 
dren. They all have the same rights, 
the same privileges. He will give me 
through my own effort what I need. 
what I ask for. The poorest, most 
ragged wretch that crawls has‘ just 
as many hours in his day as has tlie 
richest and most powerful magnate. 
I can and I will do what I long to 
do. I will be what I desire to be.” 
[Orison S. Marden in Nautilus. 
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Tablecloth; 


12 Napkins; 


A complete Table Set. 
Beautiful mercerized 
Tablecloth, size 58x84 
inches. 12N aplins to 
match, 17 in. square. 
Tablecloth and Nap- 
kins are richly adorned with assorted 
patterns. Hemstitched edges. Weight, 
about 314 lbs. A wonderful bargain. 
Only $1 to send now. Don’t miss this. 
Send while our low price holds good. 


30 Days’ Trial 


If not satisfied return ys set in 30 days and 
we will refund money and pay transportation 
Send the coupon (or a letter) 

See this splen sdidly complete 
§ set at ourrisk. Shipped from Chicago. 


Order by No. S3BMA3. Price $7.85. 
Send $1 now. Balance $1.00 monthly. 


Catalog 

post card for big Bargain Catalog of 
Fy jewelry, silverware, kitchenware, 
stoves, phonographs, sewing machines, rugs, 
curtains, farm equipment, etc., on easy 
cerme. Send coupon to order Table Set. 


THE HARTMAN COMPANY 
4045 LaSalle Street Dept. 2235 Chicago 
1 63BMAS. 
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Heav’n 
BY BOrHIl’y TUNNELL 
(“Heaven is in the eye of the beholder.] 


been kinda mus’n about what Heav'n 
will be, 

An’ somehow er another, it sorter seems to me 
That folks is goin’ to marv'l an’ open up 
their eyes 
they some 
Paradi.e 


I've 


When unexpected day wake up in 


They think that there'll be angels all in 
shinin’ white, 

Jest playin’ on their harps and singin’ sweet 

anc light; 

somehow er another 

I think, 

That there will be a medder 
a bobolink. 


But in Heav'nly choirs, 


lark, er perhaps 


Seraphims and cherubs, they say, is all we'll 
see, 

But when I git to figgerin’, it kinda seems 
to me 

That there'll be some 
round the throne, 

So that a feller jest won't 


and alone. 


old friends a-standin’ 


feel so homesick 


An’ they say them streets in Heav'n is paved 

with bright gold pure; 

they is right, but I 

sure. 

Fur it "pears to me that the way that leads 
to God 

I; just a dusty autumn 
golden rod. 


Maybe wouldn't be se 


road, all lined with 


Another Year of “Flu” 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
11ALL we have another year of 
S Flu?" Probably we shall. 
“Will it be as bad as last year?” 
Probably not. 
“What can be 
very great deal. 
There is the Flu situation in a nut- 
shell, All that remains is to give rea- 
sons for the first two answers, and 
directions concerning the third. No 
one needs reasons for the widespread 
and questioning on the sub- 
one, that is, who was in 
during last winter's visita- 


done about it”’ A 


interest 
jJect-——no 
America 
tion, 

We expect an outbreak of the Flu 
this autumn and winter because “his- 
tory repeats itself,” in this as in other 
matters, The great epidemics of the 
past have run for three seasons—two 
recurrences after Ahe original out- 
break. There is very little room for 
doubt that the Flu will do likewise. 

The second question is partly an- 
swered by the same analogy. These 
recurrent epidemics have always been 
less severe with each succeeding year 
—the second lighter than the origi- 
nal, and the third the least violent of 
all. It is confidently expected that the 
Flu will follow, this course 

But I said “partly answered”, There 
is another reason for confidence in 
the lessened severity of the coming 
visitation. Conditions last year were 
extraordinarily bad—so bad, that if 
they had been planned to fit the field 
for the epidemic, they could hardly 
have been worse. Great companies of 
men were closely congregated in 
camps and in munition and other 
plants, living an artificial and unac- 
customed life, under circumstances ol 
great crowding. Moreover, everybody 

everybody worth counting, that is 
ery sphere of life, was working 
! i, at top speed, to produce or to 

omplish the greatest possible 
umount in the least possible time 
are the two things most 
to the spread of the Flu 
o crowding and overwork. Both of 
these conditions are done away with 
this year. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, but the great camps are many 
of them closed, and all of them nearly 
empty, and, as a people, we have re- 
laxed in a measure from the stren- 
uous pace of our work, as it is right 
and proper that we should. 

Already a few cases of Flu are 
being reported. All the country knows 
that in Boston the policemen deserted 
their posts and that for a day and a 
night the city was given over to mob 
before the State Guard arrived 
teok charge. It is less widely 
known at what cost and devotion the 
Guards did the work. There were 
some companies who were on duty 24 
hours, and some for 48 hours, without 
relief or sleep, and when they were 
finally sent off duty a few hours, it 
was to sleep on the bare floors of 
public buildings, with. neither cots 
nor blankets for protection. Many of 
these men were beyond draft age, 
straight from office or business, and 
totally unused to hardships of this 
sort. Immediately the Flu broke out 
among them—as good an illustration 
of the foregoing argument as could 
be devised. 

If the Flu is coming, what can be 
done? <A very great deal. Although 
the doctors, hospitals, health boards 
ond medical people of all kinds are 
taking various measures, both preven- 
tive and preparatory, the public—and 
that means you and your family— 
must do the most, and unless you do, 
the work of the others will be largely 
futile. 

Do not overwork. Sleep all 
can, and more than hag been 
custom, 

Eat wisely, plain well-cooked, nour- 
ishing food, but do not overeat. Drink 
water freely, keeping kidneys and 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old. 








bowels open. Wash your hands be- 
fore eating. 

Avoid crowds, Stay in the open air 
every hour of the day that you can, 
and sleep with all the windows open, 
if you cannot arrange to sleep out- 
doors 

Have a separate handkerchief for 
each person, which also means for 
each child, Cover all sneezes and 
coughs with handkerchief or hand. 

Do not be afraid. Fear always 
opens the door for disease. During 
epidemics, it holds it wide and 
beckons. 

If you have a cold, go to bed and 
send for the doctor. If you cannot get 
one, stay in bed until 48 hours after 
the fever has gone, Eat only liquids 
or a very light diet. Allow only one 
person to enter the room, and have 
that person wear a mask of cheese- 
cloth over the mouth and nose, which 
should be changed and burned every 
day. Have all eating utensils boiled 
at once after you have used them. 
Use old cloths for handkerchiefs, drop 
them and the small rags used to spit 
into, into a newspaper cornucopia, and 
burn the whole once or twice a day. 

This sounds like a lot of fuss, I 
know. But if everybody had taken 
that much trouble last year, probably 
about half the people who died would 
be alive today. Looking at it in this 
way, perhaps it is not too much fuss, 
after all. 





A Practical Little Outfit 

No 2789—-Here is a choice combination for 
a set of short clothes. It comprises a pretty 
dress that is excellent for lawn, bastiste, 
voile, nainsook and crepe, a petticoat which 
is comfortable and easy to develop, and simple 
drawers. The undergarments may be of 
lawn, cambric, or nainsook. The pattern is 
cut in five sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3 and 4 
years. Size 2 will require for drawers, 1 
yard; for petticoat, 1% yards; for dress, 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


Tomato Toast 


Ingredients: Three tomatoes, half 
cup fat, six slices toast, two cups 
milk, two tablespoons flour, one onion, 
pepper and salt. Mince onion, fry. 
Slice tomatoes, fry, but not soft 
enough to break. Butter toast, lay on 
hot platter, pile tomatoes on top. Set 
in oven to keep hot. Stir flour into 
pan gravy, and slowly add milk until 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper, 
and pour over tomatoes. The onion 
may be omitted.—lIA. G. 


They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts. 








Dealing with Women 
The Old Eve and the New 
BY HILDA BICHMOND 


ANY intelligent, progressive 
M. farm women who must by 

necessity or choice manage 
their own property without masculine 
help are sadly handicapped in the 
business world by the prejudice most 
men entertain against doing business 
with women. It takes a sensible, 
fair-minded woman a long time to 
convince her neighbors and business 
associates that she does not ask for 
favors because she is a woman, nor 
does she blame the person with whom 
she deals because she makes a bad 
bargain. 

It is inexperience and timidity com- 
bined that cause the majority of 
women to distrust all their fellow be- 
ings, and to complain loudly and pub- 
licly -that they have been cheated if 
they are disappointed in a bargain, 
but sensible business women should 
not be made to suffer because of the 
foolishness of even the majority of 
their sex in business matters. There 
are many instances*where women left 
alone to manage their affairs have 
succeeded far better than their mas- 
culine relatives ever did, and they 
have done it in the face of the open- 
ly-expressed dislike of all men to deal 
with women. 

For example, a woman in our old 
neighborhood was left with a mort- 
gaged farm, a large family, a farm 
equipment that had been run down 
by years of poor management and her 
health was none too good. But in 
spite of all obstacles she paid off the 
mortgage, raised the family and sent 
several of the older children through 
college, built new buildings, got rid of 
the scrub stock, and now has every- 
thing well in hand. That woman has 
no trouble now to do business with 
men—but it was years before she 
could say that. 

In direct contrast is a woman who 
wanted to dispose of her home place, 
and offered it month in and month 
out for sale at what most people 
thought rather an exorbitant price, At 
last, however, a man bought it, and 


‘the widow expressed herself as great- 


ly relieved at being rid of it. The new 
owner proceeded to clear away the 
dilapidated buildings, prune the trees, 
restore the lawn to smoothness and 
beauty, repair the sagging fences, ap- 
ply fresh paint that was greatly need- 
ed and make stich repairs as are more 
a matter of time and energy than of 
money. 

Then 
former 


the 
was 
per 


somebody remarked to 
owner that the place 
easily worth fifty dollars more 
acre than she had sold it for, and 
trouble began! That woman wept and 
wailed and berated the new owner for 
\aking advantage of a lone widow, 
ind demanded.that he give back the 
roperty at the purchase price. Of 
ourse, he would not, but the more 
he tried to reason with her the less 
he accomplished. That was years ago, 
but to this day she still holds hei 
handkerchief to her eyes as_ she 
passes the place, and tells how she 
was robbed of her inheritance by a 
man who posed as a friend of hers. 

Now, there is no doubt that men 
and women often do take advantage 
of unsuspecting, inexperienced women 
in business, but that does not argue 
that all people are thieves. Women 
will ask advice and then go and do 
directly the opposite thing. 

One widow sought advice of a bus- 
iness man about some money she had 
in the bank to pay a mortgage on her 
place, but which could not be paid for 
a few weeks. “Do not give the money 
in for taxation,’ said the business 











Sliced Onions Prepared for 


Easy Digestion 


Onions prepared in this way may be eaten by those who cannot digest the raw onion because 
of its volatile oil, the excess of which is removed by the following process of preparatiou: 


Peel and slice the onions and place in an earthen dish. 


Pour over enough boiling water to 


cover, place a plate over and set on the back of the stove for 10 minutes. Drain off all the 


water and cover with cold water. 
pour over the following dressing: 


{L. W. M. 


Let stand 20 mirutes. Drain, place in a serving dish and 
To half cup cider vinegar add the same amount of water. 
Stir in quarter cup brown sugar and half teaspoon salt. Sprinkle over with white pepper.— 








A Coat for the Littl Man 

Ne 2551—-Cheviot, tweed, broadcloth, wool 
mixtures, serge and beaver are good materials 
for garments of this style. The model is 
double breasted and cut in loose box style. 
The pattern is in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 12 requires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material. 





man. “The debt offsets the money, 
and you are allowed to do so under 
the law.”” But the woman gave in the 
money for taxation, and three weeks 
later wept because the business man 
would not. take a little bit of trouble 
to go and straighten the matter out 
with the officials. “I thought you could 
get the money back for me easily,’ 
she said with tears. “Everyone takes 
advantage of a lone woman.” 

In our neighborhood lived a woman 
years ago who was such a nuisance 
about her property that the court- 
house officials always passed the word 
round when she came to town to stir 
up trouble, so that the other unfor- 
tunates could hide from the irate 
lady. The _ ditches, the pikes, the 
schools, the line fences, the neighbors’ 
stock, the rate of taxation, the 
bridges—well, there was nothing that 
she was not complaining about—until 
nobody could deal with her. She made 
more disturbance and trouble for oth- 
er women who had to manage their 
own affairs alone, than anyone not 
knowing her could possibly imagine. 

But the women who are determined 
to succeed will not allow prejudice to 
stand in the way. The young woman 
who wants to farm independently, the 
widow who must rear a_ family of 
half-orphans, the elderly woman left 
without husband or sons to manage 
for her, and all the rest of the busi- 
ness women can do much to dispose 
of this dislike of the men to do busi- 
ness with them, if they will be fair, 
be sensible, be courteous and be just 
in all business dealings. 

If an animal dies six months after 
they have purchased it from a man, 
they can refrain from hinting darkly 
that it must have been diseased when 
they purchased it. And if they see 2 
man take a run-down piece of prop- 
erty and transform it into a salable 
homestead, they can imitate his exam- 
ple without telling the world that he 
cheated them. In short, the women 
who can play fair in buying and selling 
will, in time, win their way and mak> 
men deal with them as readily is 
with men. It may take time, but it 
is bound to come, sooner or later. 


Italian Tomatoes 

Ingredients: Three large, firm to- 
matoes, four tablespoons butter or 
substitute, half cup bread crumbs, one 
onion, one cup fice, three eggs, salt, 
pep_er, parsley. Cut tops of tomatoes 
and scoop out pulp. Mince onion ani 
mix with well-beaten eggs. Add the 
tomato pulp and half the bread 
crumbs, with two tablespoons of the 
buttter, melted. Season with salt and 
pepper. Stir in a hot pan until eggs 
begin to set, then fill the tomato cases. 
Sprinkle tops with the rest of the 
bread crumbs. Place in pan, add two 
tablespoons water and bake 20 min- 
utes, Boil the rice in salted water. 
Pile it around the tomatoes. Melt re- 
mainder of butter, and if there is any 
liquid in the baking pan, mix with the 
butter, and sprinkle over the rice- 
Decorate with parsley.—[Mrs A. G. 


Pepper Hash 

Remove seeds from 12 sweet green 
peppers, and chop peppers very fine, 
also 12 small onions. Add three table- 
spoons salt. Allow the mixture to sim- 
mer 15 minutes, then drain off and 
add a quart of vinegar and a cup of 
brown sugar. Let this hash boil 
about. five minutes, then pour into 
pint jars, and seal. Pepper hash is 
excellent for sandwiches.—I[Mrs A. P: 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 





oe 

Ibs -—Cattle—, ——Hog—, ——, 
= 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 9% 
(Bicago +++ $17.85 $19.60 $17.60 $19.86 $8.00 $12.25 
New York «++ 15.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 8 r 
Buffalo +++++* 16.00 17.50 18.00 20.45 10.00 12.90 


0 
eeebare yt: M:bo 4100 


15.50 17.50 17.75 20.25 
Kansas City «. . 


2 
17.50 19.00 17.40 19.40 








At New York, steers slow and 25@ 
ic, lower, fat bulls and fat cows weak 
to a shade off, other bulls and cows 
unchanged. Later steers continued 
extremely dull and unevenly lower, 
pulls and cows steady, at the close 
steers steady, bulls and cows 25¢ off, 
common to prime. steers $8.0 @$15 p 
100 Ibs, oxen and stags $7@$11, bulls 
$6.50 @ $9.50, cows $3.50 @$9.25. Veals 
were firm at the opening, westerns 


pigher, later: veals steady, westerns 
ower. At the close choice veals 
steady, Other calves unevenly lower, 


Common to choice veals sold at $18@ 
@5, culls $13@§17, grassers and skim 
milk calves $8@$12, fed calves $12.50 
@$i4, yearlings $6@$8, Westerns $8.50 
a@$i4. 

Secon opened dull and unchanged, 
lambs slow and a fraction lower, later 
sheep steady, good to prime southern 
iambs higher, others steady to 2c 
lower. Market closed weak for sheep, 
jambs 50ec lower. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) sold at $4@$7.50, culls 
#2@$3.50, yearlings $8@$10, common 
to choice lambs $11.50@$15.25, culls 


$10@$11, top for Ky $15.25, W Va 
$15.25, Va $15.25, N Y and Pa $14.75. 


Hogs were steady most of the week, 
dosing firm. Light to fairly heavy 
N Y and Pa hogs sold at 18@$18.50, 
real heavy do $18, pigs $17@$17.50, 
roughs $15.50. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings .were rather light and dee 
mand quief, except for real good 
heavy workers which continue scarce, 
Prices showed very little change. 
Fair to choice heavy drafters $275@) 
$350 p head, chunks 1100 to 1400 Ibs 
$175@ $250, common to good second 


hand horses of general purpose type 


S0@ $160. 


Apples Command Good Prices 
{From Page 31.] 
holding. Crop only 40% of last year. 
(Fr. H. F., Appleton, N Y. 

Crop in Ulster. Co is about 75%, but 
along the Hudson from Newburg to 
Kingston it is 100%; sales $6@§8 p bbl. 
[W. Y. V., Marlboro, N Y. 

Sales of apples at Biglerville, Pa, 
are reported te American Agricultur- 
ist at $6. 

Some loss, éspecially Greenings, 
due to spring frosts just before blos- 
soming, writes one of our esteemed 
correspondents, K. B. Lewis of Red 
Hook, N. Y. He adds that ‘most 
orchardists have sold, present price 
around $6 p bbl, some growers still 
holding. 

Baldwin, the principal commercial 
variety, did not. bloom freely this 
year and other varieties which did 
bloom failed to pollenize properly ace 


FIELD NOTES 


ive Sroca Fieco Repacscrrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 









count of cold weather and rain at 
that time. Orchardists are now sell- 
ing at $5@7 p bbl. We estimate 
apple crop of Allegan Co only half 
that of last year.—[Wadsworth Bros, 
Fennville, Mich. 

At New York, arrivals are more 
than ample for immediate require- 
ments and include much soft stock, 
wind falls and autumn fruit of only 
fair quality. A generally good de- 
mand prevails for hand-picked high 
grade fruit. Alexander and Twenty- 
Ounce $6.50@S8 p bbl, McIntosh 7@' 
9.50, Duchess 5@7.50, Wealthy 5@38, 


Greening 5@7, choice large crab 
appies 9@12. 
At Philadelphia, poultry lower. 


fowls 28@35c p lb, chickens 28@34c, 
roosters 23@24c. Current receipts of 
fresh eggs higher and firm at 54c p 
doz. Butter higher, solid packed cmy 
extra 62c p lb, higher scoring 63@65c, 
packing stock 44@46c, cheese steady 
at 31@32c for flats, No 1 nearby po- 
tatoes 75c@$1.15 p bskt, lower grades 
50@iT5e, N J sweet potatoes S0c @1.10, 
cabbage 60@S80c, onions 2.50@3.25 p 
100 Ibs, string beans 50@60c p bskt, 
bunch beets 244 @4c, sweet corn 0c @ 
1.25 p bskt, lima beans 1@1.50 p bskt, 
squash 50@Tiec, tomatoes 50c@1.50, 
apples 50c@1.75, cranberries 8@10 p 
bbl. Live steers 13.50@15 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 18 d w, veal 24@2tc p lb, winter 
bran 45@46 p ton. Spring do 44@45, 
shorts 57.50@58.50, corn 1.68@1.75 p 
bu, No 1 white oats 7914 @S80\4e, No 2 
78% @79%c. 

At Lancaster, Pa, repeated western 
reports of declines in cattle and hog 
prices are beginning to affect local 
prices, which dropped 2c in two weeks. 
Cattle prices this week were 11@15c 
P Ib 1lw, hogs also lower at 20c, 
dressed veal scarce and higher at 25 
@26c, lambs, country fed 15@17c. 
Butter firm, with supply equal to de- 
mand 70c p lb, eggs 62@65c p doz, 
potatoes, white $1.30@1.90 p bu, sweet 
40@We p pk, tomatoes 20@30c, ap- 
ples 40@60c, peaches 1.85@2 p bskt, 
wheat firm 3.25 @ 2.50, corn steady at 
1.91, oats 85@S8ic, hay 25@27 p ton. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading im one line without charge 
if the informat reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest, Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 


National dairy show, Chicago, Oct 6-12. 
National grange meeting, Grand Rapids, Nov 12-21. 
Amer _asn agrs col and exp stations, Chicago, 
Nov 11-17. 
N J hort soc, Atlantic City, Dec 1-3. 
Ohio state grange, Columbus, Dec 9-11. 
Pa state gtange, Pittsburgh, Dec 9-11. 
N ¥ hort soc, Rochester, Jan 13-15, 1920, 
N Y agri soc, Albany, Jan 21-22, 1920, 
National assn dairy workers, Oct 6. 
Amer milch goat record assn, Oct 6. 


Nat assn ice cream manufacturers, Oct 6-8. 
International milk dealers’ assn, Oct 9-10. 
Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ 


asen, Oct 8-9. 
National Holstein sale, Oct 8-9. 
National Jersey sale, Oct 10-11. 


Mo state pouliry show, Marshall, Mo, Dee 2-6. 
U 8S Chamber of Commerce, Atlantic City, N J, 
Sept 30-Oct 3. 


Coliseum poultry show, Chicago, Ill, Nov 26-Dec 1. 
National nut growers’ assn, Albany, Ga, Oct 15-17. 
Amer Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Ill, 
Nov 20-Deq 6, 
Sectional Meetings 
Nicholas Co farmers’ organization, 
V Va, Oct 


Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md, Jan 6-8 


Summersville, 
V 














Great Ayrshires at Auction 


Robert L. Knight of Lippitt farm 
at Hope, R I, will sell at public auc- 
tion on October 17, his caréfully se- 
lected herd of Ayrshires. The. herd is 
headed by Cavalier’s Fond Stamp, 
grand champion in 1918 at Hartford, 
Ct, sire d by Margenoch Gay Cavalier 
Imp, a grand champion and sire of 
more blue ribbon winners than any 
other bull of the breed, including the 
great Cavalier’s Lord Stuart, unde- 
feated grand champion of 1917. 

_ This herd consists of about 60 head, 
imported and American bred, and 
sired by the greatest bulls of the 
breed, all young and in prime breed- 
ig condition. No trouble or expense 
has been spared to obtain animals of 
the right type and quality and selected 
Specimens from the most famous 
herds have been cataloged. This is 
4 splendid opportunity for Guernsey 
breeders to strengthen their herds or 
for beginners to buy foundation herds. 


» October Live Stock Sale 


Following letter comes from G. F. 
Gregory of the Purebred live stock 
Siles company at Brattleboro, Vt. 

“Our midsummer sale was a great 
Suecess, Cattle or ordinary pedigrees 
and condition made a splendid aver- 
age of $250. The demand for Hol- 
Steins is today the greatest it has been 

25 years, ‘We believe that our Oc- 
‘ober sale Will be One of the best that 


4 tl j~~ 
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we have ever held, and will afford a 
splendid market for the average reg- 
istered Holstein. The desire of the 
buyer is'to obtain good Holsteins irre- 
spective of A R O backing. 

“We can ‘accept a few more entries 
for the sale on October 7 and 8. This 
will be the last opportunity before the 
midwinter sale to dispose of cattle 
at our sales. If you have anything to 
offer frém your herd before winter 
sets in, now is the time to do it. Write 
or wire promptly or call us by tele- 
phone. Your consignment will be 
most welcome.” 





Secures Good Foundation Stock 


Paul T. Brady of Broad Meadows 
farms at Pawling, N Y, reports the 
sale of several well-bred young Hol- 
stein females and a bull calf to Alfred 
J. Barker- of Ossining, N Y, for a 
foundation herd. All the females, with 
one exception, were bred to The 
Mighty Monarch and include grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, 
King Pontiac Artis and Beets Ormsby. 

The bull is a son of The Mighty 
Monarch and out of Duchess De Kol 
Korndyke Walker 2d, a daughter of 
Sir Prilly Segis, who is by the famous 
King Segis and from Prilly Princess 
Julia De Kol, a 30-pound granddaugh- 
ter of old Prilly. The dam’s dam is 
from a daughter of a 21-pound cow 
and by the pound sire, King Walker. 

Judging from the dams, Mr Barker 
will have a fine bunch of calves and 
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Cheap, Digestible 
Wholesome 
Egg-making 


MASH 


That’s UBIKO BUTTERMILK EGG MASH. The 
cheapest mash you can buy considering the results. You get 
19 per cent protein; 8 per cent ash—mostly bone phos- 
phates (no crushed rock) ; 90 per cent digestibility—only 6 

r cent fiber; wholesomeness—the lactic acid in the dried 

uttermilk aids digestion and prevents disease. 


Iv would cost you considerably more than UBIKO’S price 
to try tomake this mash yourself. And it would be impossi- 
ble to get more than a few of theg ingredients in your feed 
store. UBIKO is modelled after the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture formula and is ideal. Perfectly bal- 
anced. This mash makes eggs in plenty—try it and make 
your flock pay better. 
UNION GRAINS—A rich, concentrated feed balanced perfectty. All 
cows thrive on it. Makesgood milkers better milkers and often causcs 
“‘loafers’’to produce. Palatable, bulky,digestible—the most economical 
milk feed known to science. 24 per cent protein. 

UBIKO BUTTERMILK GROWING MASH—Little chicks grow 
wonderfully fast on this ration—it’s a builder of bone and sinew. 15 
per cent protein and only 6 per cent fibre. 


UBIKO STOCK FEED—Maintains the health of horses, mules, and d 
cows, furnishing the carbohydrates which build flesh and strength. Well 


balanced. 


Made of 


barley, linseed meal, and salt. 


UBIKO PIG MEAL—To be fed to young pigs anc continued right 


through to time of finishing off for t 


hominy, oat f 


eed, wheat bran, middlings, ground 


mar It causes rapid and 


sturdy development. 18 percent protein; 5 per cent fat; 8 per cent fibre. 


Now making good 


a 


Onk& TC 


arms. 


Let us send you cost record shoet which 
will show you what feeds are costing you. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—Cattle Breeders 
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Ten miles from Providence, ROBERT L. KNIGHT, Owner 


Will sell at PUBLIC AUCTION 


Friday, October 17th, 1919 


Their Carefully Selected Herd of 60 Imported and A merican-bred 


AYRSHIRES 


Headed by Cavalier’s Fond Stamp 17958 
Grand Champion, Hartford, 1918 


splendid bull was sired by Bargenoch Gay Cavalier 11981 Imp- 
. R. 79), a Grand Champion and Sire of Grand Champions; out 
of Vilo Pender of Spring City 23499 (A. R. 617). 


The herd consists of animals sired by the greatest bulls of 


the breed, all young and in prime breeding condition. 
may be seen at any time after October Ist, when Mr. W. E. 
Brigham of Shrewsbury, Mass., will be on hand to show the cattle 
to interested parties. 
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AY RSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed cha 
with uniformly heavy and Pp 
ing ability. The young bulls we have fer sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 


STRATHGLASS 


racteristics 
} a 





They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 


THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 
HOOD FARM, - 





AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


reh and other noted sires, 


Lessnessock las Mona: 
and from dams of high record for production 


test. Write for 
TOMPKINS FAR 


- LANSDALE, PENN. 


Send for our illustrated circvlar and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 





SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM 


Carlisle Farm, ee oie: 


and 


ISTH, 


~ } and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 
ECCLESTON, =e. 
or. . 








AYRSHIRES fissver 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMG, CHAPPAQUA, W. Y. 
Ww. 8. 
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let with particulars of the breed and 


ABERDEEN ANGUS "hi the Gast’ 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau 8t.. New York City. 








on Pages 38 and 39 
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Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREAS® THE PRODUCTION AND 


LOWELL, MASS. ; 


Jersey BULL CALVES 



























CATTLE BREEDERS 











FIRST ANNUAL 


CONSIGNMENT SALE 


Under the Auspices of the 


New York State 


Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Will be Held on 


Monday, October 13, 1919, 


at HON. HENRY M. SAGE’S 
FERNBROOK FARM, Menands Road (Albany County), N. » A 





Troy on the 
five minutes’ 
tion or irom ine 





2% miles north of Albany, 3% miles south of 
Troy and Albany Turnpike; 
walk from 
“ti fror » Troy and Albany Trolleys. 


the Raiiread Sta- 








of the herd” accepted. 
and the majority are of 


daughters in the sale: 


SALE 





Every animal offered in the sale has been personally selected 
from New York’s choicest Guernsey herds and only the “pick 
The animals are of exceptional merit 


MAY ROSE BREEDING 


An idea of the class of animals offered may be obtained by 
glancing at the following list of a few of the sires who have 


Golden Secret of Pencoyd, 23462 A. R. 
Pencoyd’s Golden Secret, 16550 A. R. 
King’s Vanguard, 22719 A. R. 
King Masher VIII, 20973. 
Itchen Daisy’s May King of Langwater, 17349 A. R. 
Langwater Warrior, 26509. 
Ultra May King, 27600. 
COMMITTEE 


C. L. A.WHITNEY, Chairman, Albany, N.Y. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, Smithville Flats, N.Y 





F. G. BENHAM, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
GEO. M. WHITE, Freehold, N.Y. 








405 Main Street, 
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«The Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
WILL HOLD A SALE OF 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Saturday, November I, 1919 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 
MARYLAND 


(a short distance from Baltimore) 


COMMITTEE saan - 


TIMONIUM, 


SALE 


Louis McL. Merryman 
New Hope, Pa. 


a FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
HERRICK, Sale Manager, 


| LEANDER F. 
SUA LINHA 


eT 
} 


Hip 


eeeraeneveae 


Seen B. bere ' 
Eccleston, Md. J 


af RL gy 


Ww ORCESTER, “MASS. 
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Guernsey Bull Calves 


from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 





F. M. SMITH, 
SPRINGFIBLD CENTER 


BROADACRES FARM 


NEW YORK 





—- 


REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 


GREENMORE FARM 
*PENLLYN,~ - PA. 


rm 


. . 


| |'GERAR GUERNSEYS 
| = As we are overstocked, we are offering 
: a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 


evevenecavanuevenennoanecensscessvenyg 


each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis MeL. Merryman, Prop. 
E.G erryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, . » 2s 


toenanesnenenecernonreneened 





caseepesnin eeeueeeyunnenenevennape nae 





A FEW CHOICE GUERNSEY 


BULL CALVES »y 


Langwater Cavalier 
2101 The Grand Champion bull at the Eastern 


States Exposition He is siring pro- 
duction as well 
TAMWORTHS of highest quality. for sale. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 





eeenmmenenn sf 08 


‘FOR SALE | 


some very fine daughters of 


-AMES RIVAL 153 


one of the best sone of Rival’s Champion Best, from four 
months to « year old, Write us or come and see them 
aay ILL PARM, HONESDALE) PA. 


- quae 


| 


BLACK 





Heifer Calves 


a few choice heifer calves sired by 
from dams 
Who wants one 
If you do, write for 


Just 
Homestead Superb Triumph and 
with the best of blood lines. 
at from $150 to $1757 
pedigree and description. 


Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 





AND WHITES 


200 


200 axp wurres 


We buy and sell the very best cows obtainable, and 
solicit trade from the most critical buyers, cows 
weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibe. in height of condition, 
some fresh, .alance from 1 to 10 weeks away. 

Home of the Fancy Hoistein Cow 
F. L. PALMER, - MORAVIA, WN. Y. 
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with such stock as this to Start on, 
should make a success of breeding 
Holsteins. 


Guernsey Breeders’ Consignment Sale 

The New York state Guernsey 
breeders’ association will hold its first 
annual consignment sale at Fernbrook 
farm, the home of Hn Henry M. Sage 
at Menands road near Albany, on Oc- 
tober 13. At this sale there will be of- 
fered about 60 head, owned by mem- 
bers of the association and selected 
from New York’s choicest herds. 
About 30 herds will be represented. 
Many of the females are now on test 
or already have advanced register’rec- 
ords and are a very desirable lot of 
exceptional merit and approved blood 
lines. All Guernsey breeders should 
plan to attend this sale and help boost 
the breed. 


Bull Calf from Fine Parentage 


H. B. Ayers of Hillandale farms at 
Westerly, R I, has sold a beautiful 
Holstein bull calf to A. F. Smith of 
Weatherford, Okla. Mr Smith selected 
a splendid animal and one very well- 
bred, this calf being a son of King 
Colantha Rag Apple and out of Val- 
dessa Butter Girl Fayne, The sire is 
a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, 
and has for his dam Manley Farm 
Odina, with a record of 30.51 pounds 
butrer from 41.6 pounds milk as a 
three-year-old. The dam is a daugh- 
ter of King Valdessa from a 20-29- 
pound two-year-old daughter of a 
30.64-pound cow. 


Three-Ycar-Old Topped the Sale 

W, S. Kerr, manager of the Oaks 
farm at Cohasset, Mass, breeder of 
Guernseys, reports the purchase of 
the Guernsey cow, Maggie of Bon 
Ayre, at the Fairfax county Guernsey 
breeders’ association sale, held recent- 
ly in Virginia. This was a very, suc- 
cessful sale and the above-named 
three-year-old topped the sale at 


$1055. 


Coming Pubiic Sales 
Holstein 
Chicago, Ill, Quality Holstein Co’s first 


Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Pa. 8. F. Zook. 
Ill. Annual dairymen’s sale. 
L Lacona, N Y, managers. 
9-10-—-York, Pa. York breeders. 
October 10—Milton, Pa. Milton Consignment (o. 
October 11—Wingdale, N Y. omas H. Dyer. 
October 13—Bucyrus, O. Yaussy dispersal: and con- 
signment —¥ E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 
sales manager 
15- 16—Watertown, N Y. Northern New 
York Holstein sale. 


October 
Bctober 16—Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
tober 22—Hatfield. Pa. Benninger’s 15th consign- 


ent sale. 
October 31—Worcester, Mass. 
le. 


sale. 
October 31—Orange, Va. 
F. 8. Walker, secretary. 


November 6—Richmond, Va. 
breeders’ sal 


e. 
November 18—Wooster, O. Ohio Holstein sale. 2B. 
M. Hastings, Lacona, N Y. sale manager. 
November 24-35—Hornell, _ Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Liverpool, NY. 
December 2-3—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co 
December os Syrecuse, N Y. 
Hastings Co, 


-_ E. M. 
Liverpool, N Y. 
Purebred Live Stock 
Sales 
March 30, 31, 1920-—-Syracuse, N Y. The 1920 sale 
Hastings (6, managers. 


EB 
April 27, 1920—Liverpool, N ¥ 
Pedigree Co. 


October 6-8 
annual sa 

October 7-8 
Sales Co. 

October 8 


“Brattleboro, 
Curryville, 


Chicago, 
Hastings Co, 


H. E. Kimball. 
Virginia breeders’ 


Dis- 
sale 


Southern Holstein 


Dairymen ‘s guaranty 

Lacona, sales 
managers. 

Jenuery 13-14, 1920 Liverpool 
Sale & Pedigree (o. 

February 3- 4—Brattleboro, Vt. 


Liverpool Sale and 


Guernsey 
October 9—Westminster, Mass. W. H. Waterhouse 
October 13—Hon Henry M. Sage. Fernbrook farm 
Menands, N Y. First annual consignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association 
October —Menand’s Road. Albany. N Y New 
York state Guernsey breeders’ association 
October 15—Moorestown, N J. Mrs. E. W. 
bridge Brophy. 

November 1—Timonium, Md. The Baltimore county 
Guernsey breeders’ association. 
Ayrshire 
Hornell fair grounds. 
RI. R. L Knight, Lipnitt farm 


Mass. George R. Wales 
Mass. Mrs R. S. Har 


Straw 


Nornell, N Y¥ Ayrshire con 
signment sale 
October 17—Hope. 
October 20—North Beverly. 
October 21—South Billerica, 
rison, 
October” 29 
Allegany county 


fair grounds. 


Hornell, N Hornell 
neignment sale 


Ayrshire club. C 
Shorthorn 
October 10—Yellow Springs, 0. T. EB. Ogileshee 

October 11—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oglesbee 

October 11—Xenia 0. Green county 
breeders’ association. 

October 18—Cadiz, 0. 
G. Lyle, sec. 

November 3—Tiffin, 0. F. R. Edwards. 

November 5—London. O. a county Shorthorn 
breeders’ association. J. Yerian. 

November 6—London, O. Win. Breman, 


sale 
Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. 
guern farm. 
November 6—Pittsfield, Mass. 
Berkshire club. 


Shorthorn 


Harrison county breeders. J. 


Dispersion 


Cc. H. Carter, Whit- 


Berkshire county 


Jersey 
October 10—Chicago, Ill. National dairy show sale, 
Tom Dempsey. Westerville, O. 
October 21—Chardon. O. F. D. Underwood 
October 27—Morristown, N J. Burr Oaks Jersey farm. 
W. RB. Spann & Sons. 
December 2—-New Lebanon, 0. CC. G. Erbaugh. 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg. Pa Linden Grove farm. 
8S. Cooper & Sons 
June 3, 1920—Lowell, 
Dodge, manager. 
June 3. 1920—Mt Kisen, N Y. 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J 
farm. W. BR. Spann & Sons 


Duroc-Jersey 


October 16—Camden, 0. Stewart Bros. 

October 29—Clayton. 0. Charles Wenger, Route 1. 

November 1—Cedarville, O. R. C. Watt & Son 

November 3—Blufftown, O. N. F. Steiner, Cloverleaf 
stock farm. 

November 4—Ottawa. 0. C. E. 
Leipsic, O. 

November 5 

November 6 
land farms. 

November 7—Bluffton, O. Lugibihi 

November 7—Bluffton, O. 8. A. Battle. 

November 8—South Charleston, O. R. C. 
1 

November 8—Blufften, O. Noah B 

November 18-—Coiw.us Grove, O. J. EB. 
Son 


Mass. Hood farm. J. B. 


Edmond Butler. 
Surr Oaks Jersey 


and Everett Nash, 


Covington. O. C. C. Bowman 
Camp Chase, O. Thomas Johnson, 


Bros 


Oak- 


Clark & 


Steiner. 
Stemen & 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





— 


HMM 


Flintstone 
Farm 


. 
< 
= 
Breeders of — = 
MILKING SHORT HORNCATTLE = 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES = 
BERKSHIRE SWINE = 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up = 
herds. Produce Milk and = 

Write for Descriptive Sales = 
Records and in- 


your 
Beef. 
List, Production 
formation. 


Dalton 
a ET 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding ave 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 





J. 





“ HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28, 000 : 

? Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. = 

2 We should be pleased to mail you pedi- : 

grees and prices of a few we have to offer : 

from 3 to 10 months old. H 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


& H. seaside & _— PABEUR, N. bad 


ae ienenaaneanene 


OLST > 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS % Holstein heifer calves, $20 
to $25 each, express paid in 
20 registered heifer 
registered bulls, all 
ages. 25 close springer regis- 
tered cows. 50 high grade 
yearling heifers and bulls, $55 
each. High grade 2 year olds 
and close springer cows. Come 
to sale Oct. 14; close to 
winter and must sell. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, . : TULLY, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fifty 
New York State Cows 


Grade Holstein, fresh and nearby springers. 
If you want milk and a square deal buy a 
load of these cows. Fresh cows and springers 
always on hand; prices right. 


JAMES CHAMBERS 


Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 














lots of 5. 
calves; 

















enpana an steaenninae 


$200 Holstein Bull 


Born Sept. 8, 1918; sired by King of the 
Changelings, a 33-lb. son of King or the Pon- 
tiacs; dam Cornell Belle Changeling. a good 
‘ R. ©. daughter of Changeling Butter [or 
is evenly marked, well grown and a good 
Individual Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ARRY_W. PETZOLD, 
Braedoon Farm, R. Ne, 3, Owego, 








N. Y 








sernasnennns 1 euvebuenea yee reveneneneey 


Sickibcien Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred tw 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WN. Y. 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born in March; dam 18-Ib. 3-year-old; sire is by 
Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad, and from a 29-Ib. dam 
This calf is a fine individual. _ Write for price. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Bex 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





: 3 BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins *ror SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have 4 fe* 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have @ ca 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 
3. R. FROST, . . MUNNSVILLE. N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sired by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. R. O. dams. 
G. S. V. ANDREWS, 





Lagrangeville, N. Y. 





born Aug. 29, 1917. 


1, 
$100 for a yearling Holstein bul , a Lad 


Bire a 26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha t 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaugbter ® 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owed? 
Tloga Co., N. Y. 


——— 





in 
H. F. outL¢ one, born April 26 last; dark 
color, t calf; sire Colantha Sir Ass 
Hartog No. tests, dam K P B L Aaggie, E. BL 
at 3 years 20.305 butter, milk 400, % a 
First check of $60 gets him. A. W. Brown & Sons, est ‘win 


— 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs. ete. 


ee 








Other Live Stock Breeders’ Advertisements 
on Pages 37 and 39 
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SWINE BREEDERS 
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SWINE BREEDERS 











UCERENDOU LAL PMORAL Ne rY 


eyeeev Pr PLT PRUETT PRETO 


The ‘Next Bente Bi- Monthly 


Sale 
i 


‘THE PUREBRED LIVE 
STOCK SALES COMPANY 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 
an > 6 am 


_TUES. AND WED., OCTOBER 7-8, 1919 


Will consist of upwards of 150 head of Registered 
Holstein-Friesian cattle of all ages and both sexes. 


All over (5) months of age sold with the privi- 
lege of a sixty (€0) day retest for tuberculosis. 


(COME TO BRATTLEBORO 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


ULL lg 


Went 


Tt 


ti! 
a 





OF REGISTERED 


Dispersal Sale Holstein Cattle 


AT AUCTION 120 HEAD 
Tully, N. Y., October 14, 1919, 9 a.m. 


The entire herd of C. W. Stevens, Delta. Ont., headed by a bull from the same dam as 

May Echo Sylvia, the world’s record milch cow and Canada’s first 40-lb. cow, consisting 

f 30 of his daughters, 40 cows, bred to him and several daughters of a 38-lb. bull bred = 

to a 34-lb. bull and prize winners at Ottawa Fair. 22 animals selected from the here 

- N. S. Beebe & Son. Several head from the herds of Helmer and Ashbocker of 
ans Mills, N. Y. Registered bulls with record dams up to 31 Ibs. of butter in 7 days 

ar nd ever 600 Ibs. of milk. Now is your chance to get started right with world’s record 

milk and butter record breeding, and the very best individuals. Every anima] must 

be sold on day of sale, as I have no room for them. Al! animals over 6 months old 


tuberculin tested. 


For Catalog Address JOHN C. REAGAN, Tully, N. Y. 


400 Cortland County i POULTRY BREEDERS 
Cows For Sale 400 | 100 White Leghorn Hens 


FORTY BELGIAN HARES, SEVENTEEN PIGS for 
110 Fresh cows. Try a logd of these if you want milk. | ““!e Write John W. Cooley, Frenchtown, N. J. 
150 Cows om, 4 calve this month and next. God ae 

size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 50 to $3.00 each. ghorns, 
70 Registered cows, fresh a ‘ we por COCKERELS & Anconas, Reds, Rocks, Minor- 
‘ & » fresh an ue to calves soon. cas, Campines. 3 PENS Anconas and 3 Pens Brown 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. Leghorns. Yearling hens and cockerels. Bargains. 
60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due EMPIRE POULTKY FARM, SEWARD, N. Y. 

to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 














The Leading Varieties of Pure Bred Poultry 








Imperial Ringlet B. P. Rock pullets, cockerels, 

Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Ancona bullets and cockerels Utility Barred Rock 
CORTLAND. N. Y. pullets, che e_ stock, Also Airedale pu 

le HUMMER & CO., FR ENCHTOWN, N. J 

ounennon sss 0 onQvUuNoutUOUUEHSPunQuRSOMEAGGETRROREDNER. (E0000 0NCHINNAGERNGUENURSAUOGOUNELOURLEUEUOOREROUALOONONY SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 


day-old chicks and eggs by our 


SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE hatching of same by our subscribers, 


H O L _ 7 E I N os a of this paper cannot guarantee 


advertisers, and the 
that the pub- 
the safe arrival 









, old ——_ or that eggs shipped shal! reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they. guarantee the hatch- 
We have two hundred head of cows of the ing of egegs. We shall continue to exereise the great- 
Righest quality obtainable. al! large. young, well ast are im allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These use thi Ss paper, but our responsibility must end with 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep that. 

tember and October, and they will please you 


1 every way 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
|| SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 








250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 
the best we have ever owne¢ Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 


save, money by buying now and also have the ad- 

vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 

Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y 











MAPLE pAwee FARMS HOLSTEINS 






Great prize winners. 1919 catalogue, price, 
High grade Holstein heifer calves breeding and description ready. Make choice 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots early. There is big demand for rams this year. 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves a In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
well-bred registered bull given ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction. “Our Motto—Like Begets Like’ 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box !0, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR, 


For Sale: Registered 


~|Shropshire Rams 
Grade Holsteins One and two cor, iS 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- Kenotin, Farm, Washington Mills, N.Y. 


ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
C- ee REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES | + 
We are offering some fine, larze. well wooled year- 


MILES J. PECK ling rams at prices any flock owner n afford to pay. 
wices any flock owner can ‘ore ay. 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK =| artHuR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Shropshire and Southdown Rams 
of good quality at reasonable’ prices. Some extra 
good Southdown ram lambs. 

L. M. COLBERT’S SONS, EAST CHATHAM, N. Y. 


rect them. We guarantee safe 
arrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 

= registered and high-grade Hol- 
Steins. 20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 
Write your wants. Liberty bonds sooepees at par. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. 

















years old. Splendidiy bred, good 











5 








James Smith & Sons 





DEALERS IN 
For Sale—3 Shrop- : 
HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS | shire and 2 Yearling Rambouilette Rams 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 7 a wi pees = 6 he eee ae 
an rom 1 r a 


All cows tuberculin tested by 

Our Motto: 
Office and Barns, 
OMce Phone Howard 344 


state or federal gov't. 

A Satisfied Customer. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 

Residence Oxford 1965 


HUBERT C. BEARDSLEY. MONTOUR. FALLS, N. Y. 





on 25 choice 


WESTERN EW ES 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














SHETI AND PONIES all bred to Registered Dorset , First 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 | Check for $375 ” Pan ond en. Spe oe 
head to select from. Herd established | dition, perfectly u 
18 1. p ‘tr 1d 10e for contract and price TR pa ILLITY FARMS 
ddre -” Dept ) » . shaw 7 

The Shadvside Farms, North Benton, 0, | Arthur Danks, Mer. Allamuchy, N. J. 
= ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting @ 
A U > TION EE RS special price for the next thirt days on first-class 
SERRE yearling Dorset rams If t write at once, 








d 
r For further par- 
—.. Bennington, Vt. 


a limited n 
Cc. T. Brettell. 


as we have only 
ticulars apply t« 


LE ARN AUCTIONEERING 


at bag 8 ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 











SPECIAL OFFER| 


that raise litters and not twins. 


|}RERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 








offers service boars, Sept. and Oct farrow ; 
spring boars, Feb. and March If you 
want something that i ight us before 
buying. 


PIPING BROOK FARM, 


SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We have for sale a few young boars, 
by Successor’s Creation Ne 22423 and 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large 
litters and hard to fault. Priced to sell. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Themas W. Clark, Supt. 





suscenernennee 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Suecessor’s ,Baron 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
with the best 


dams of exceptiona! size and quality 


of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow 
Saron Successor’s Baron 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we wint satisfied custom 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 
quality. 


J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





SOWS AND GILT BRED - 
TO BARON'S GENERAL 


For Sale 


by Baron’s Successor (recently sold ‘Ww Hood 
= Farm for $6000) and out of Longfelle Jewel 
=: Spring pigs, either sex, by this boar. Also sows 
and gilts bred to Jewel Successor’s Baron 2d 
by Jewel’s Successor and out of Baron Successor’ 
Susan. Write for further particulars and prices 


= METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sanatorium Farm Wilton, N. Y. 


PLEASANT HILL 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars of good breeding. 
Prices reasonable. 


Day S. Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 


LARGE TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Sentinel Spruce Farm, Route 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly-Bred 


Berkshire Pigs 


Hoth sexes, 10 weeks old, for quick selling. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, - . FURNISS, PA. 


Glen Rock Stock Farm 


Burton “G. Stuart, Proprietor, Springwater, N. Y., 
offers 10 Berkshire boars, 9 yearling Shropshire rams 
1 yearling Rambouillette rain, 1 3-year-old Shropshire 
stock ram. All animals registered. 





Best Quality Dastubivns | 


GREENWICH, CT. | 


| Cherry Chief, 


PIPING BROOK FARM| Best Bidoded Durocs 





September Jitters 1 stoc) Orion Cherry 
King, Orion Def o- r, Tas r Top Col, etc. 
Registered sow, fall fa 

Wr for free copy subse ripti ui magazine, also 
fr book ‘How to Ra Hog 


Enfield- diets Farms 
Louis L. Drake, Owner. Delaware, N. J. 





“a, 'REGISTERED DUROCS 
Delchester Berkshires E SGISTERED DU S 


ft Scissors a l { of 1 | I 
i I y pig ~ d 
N.Y. 


‘ is 
Eitis, Jr... Certiand, 





Maple Lawn Farm, C. W 
Gilts Service boars. 


DUROCS? Sc nt & Oct. pigs of the Orion 


i y King: ory yr —< olden 
ond Ten Pape ty! Guar- 
J. Seanuahlio & Co. epreasanty e, Uhio. 


Four L itters of 


EXTRA QUALITY 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


anteed to please. C. 





and four more sows soo! farrow Only registered 
stock of the best blood bes I will select only the 
good ones to ship for breeding purposes My prices 
ar ow for the quality of pigs I have for sale, 


D. H. MOSEMANN, 
° . - Lancaster, #Pa. 


100 


R 1, Box 144, 


100 





REGISTERED CHESTER 


WHITE PIGS 
and 8 weeks’ old pigs $13 each, $25 pair, $35 
Spring gilts and young service boars, can furnish 
pair and trio not akin, all ages 
. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N.Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of ail au 2 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS, 


ARCADIA FARM, - - - BALLY, PA. 
—_. 





CHESTER WHITE HOGS 
SEPTEMBER PIGS, $15 EACH 
APRIL GILTS, $45.00 EACH 

LICK RUN STOCK FARM, R 42, Jamestown, Pa. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. o 
MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
Ls 


bred to 
hoars.4 we 





R. L. 





FOR SALE-—From 75 large 4 fone 
thoroughbred Chester White an ser ire 
in. fll. orders for. fine healthy plas, BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. Joseply S s. 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W 





Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES 
wm. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 





HIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY KING AND 
KING DEFENDE R, VOLUNTEER 


Boars, all ages, from .$55 and uj Sows for Sept. 
and Oc t. farrow, from $80 a up. Warranted cham- 
pure western blood lines Fall pigs ready 


l och 
now. “Belrese Stoek Farms, 'Riehford, N. Y. Farm 8. 
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LARGE. BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Size, constit prolificacy oug first consideration. 

That this policy is in acco on with popular demand is indicated by 

the fact that during the past twenty years we have sold more 

registered Berkshires than any other three breeders in the 

United States. Special offering of bx vars and bear pigs 

H.C. & 8. B. HARPENDING Bex 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


BOAR PIGS, Registered and Transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stook of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at ee mien. ‘ 
HOMB F. . : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 

March and Apri! boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 
Baron 3d 232375, and Long Baron 2d 254586, son of 
Baron Successor, the $6000 boar. Sept. pigs either sex. 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, - OGDENSBURG, WN. Y. 





Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 

We have the best gilts, bred for autunm farrow. Open 

—y — service boars. Hampshire ram lambs which 
beauties. Get our prices before you buy 

TWIN BROOK FARM NEWVILLE, PA. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Free | 
| 
|= enna 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


for shipment Cholce gilts 
r always on hand. Stock 





Pigs any age. Reet gilts. 


Locust ‘LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, 
Box A, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





Fifty young pigs ré ody 
brood sows and servi 
shipped C O D. Write 

ELM GROVE STOCK FA 
BOX 253, co 





RM 
RTLAND, WN. Y. 











REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS best 
right. Have a few sprit ' Am now booking 
orders for fall pigs Eugene P. en rs, Wayville, N. Y. dhe 


— prices | 
| 





Croce kee, Poland China Pigs 
All ages; also registered Shr pah re ram lat 


registered female Airedale pu 
A. M. ALDEN, - FREEHOLD, N. Y. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Big boned lusty sows 
Satisfaction 


anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, 








® independent with no capital invested. Every : . 
tanh of the business taught. Write beday for free Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs 
talor, CAREY M. JONES, Pres Am offering several fine individuals, from heavy 
JONES NATIONAL sononk. § - ayer! epee. shearing, prolific ewes. 
N. Sacramen' A. L. MERRY, Route 3, BELMONT, WN. Y. 





guar- 
Russetivitie, Ky. 


AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau,” 
a department conducted by our» 
president and editor? = 


Through it our subscribers may ob-, 
tain a private, confidential answer to 
any question about their business or 
home affairs, legal questions, claims 
against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce. 


All you have to do is to state your 


probiem fully. 


Accompany it with the papers or 


other evidence. 


Pin, or paste, at the top of your first! 
page your address label from AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Inclose stamps for the correspondence 
your reatter will involve. 


This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 





CULTURIST g's is absolutely free to 
te its subscribers 

Last year the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries; 
sollented a total of over $6,500, repre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companie ther corporations. 


Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau is at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. = 


) { ® 


BARG 


\ fr The FALL 91919 


Buildthe Harris | 27 Years of Honest 
Way andSave | Dealings— Complete 
Money! Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Presto-Up Bolt To- | We are the great “price 


gether Houses and gar- wreckers.” Formore thana quarter 
ages, quickly set up, + Deni Serta a 
taken down or moved. of a century we have satisfied and 
Handsome catalogue saved money for thousands of cus- 
FREE tomers. Buy direct from the 
Harris Fresh Air Can- Chicago House Wrecking Co, the 
vas Houses for summer home of honest dealings, fair treat- 
healih and comfort. Easy | ment and low prices. Study this 
fall. Investigate our fresh | Page.of bargains, then order with- 
out delay. FREE catalogs. Act 
quick while the prices remain low. 


g . * 


HARRIS 
‘BROTHERS 
co. 
Owners 
The Great 
**Price- 
Wreckers” 


rm BUY 
NOW 


Buy N Oo w! No, 2-KA100, Carload 


Fo” a limited time only, we 625 reels, per reel. .....$2.80 
offer highest grade extra heavy N KA101. 100 reels, 
12 gauge barbed wire at less 1.95 
than the cost of manufacture; 
4 point barbs ¥ in. long, spaced 
8in. apart. Coated with best 
special weather resisting paint. 
eels of 750 ft. weighing 58 Ibs. 


Special LOW Prices! 


air canvas houses. Save 
you money, 








per reel enn se 2.6 

No. 2-KA103, 25 reels, 
7, eee 2 

No.2-KA104. aac 


25 reels, per ree 


This Is @ Harris Home No. KA-2018. & rooms and bath, beautiful design. 
Material shipped *‘Ready-Cut'’ under our improved Ready-Cut and bundling system, 
ect it yourself, One of a ndred Harris Homes fully 

described in new FREE Edition Pian 

Book. Write for it. 





2-10 














Act Quick — Order Now 
Quick Shipments 


This is your big chance to buy pre- 
pared roofing, Steel Roofing and Siding at 
4 an unusual saving. But you must act 
quickly to get your share of these savings. 


Exclusively By Us 

Complete 

50 now 

he Watts 
No. 4 Coro 

ee Sheller with 


Now Sold 
e ts our Fall Announce- 
nd your best chance o 
rid’s Famous W atts 
ier in any size 
re ca" 
all medium or large ¢ 
pac'ty We offer —_ a 
; } 4 mo 
tig Cut Prices under mo 
liberal terms with a 60 Dey. mn 
Free Trial—guarante ed satisfac 


" for the ° 
Watts No. 1 Fon" netlis corn onl 


2 ty 
o a own use. | c apaci 
pnd oh with ot H. P. eng 


rder No. KA9OO. 


Watts peg No. 


rebar at lier with cleaning SY stem, 


Price Cut $2.00 to $11.00 Each 


Harri is Cream Getter” 
1 ‘emarkab} — 

. Single return Ha mr een 

a The big increase in 

= a hntacturing economies 

—? Slight decline in cost of 
erials enables us to make 


$69 . 
buys 
4 ly shells ha 
es 125 bushels mS 4 
. per hour with = 
\ ae Baten i 24 H. P. to 
. en 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced roofing; 
Aiput up 108 eq. ft. tothe roll. Complete with nai!s 
" : 3, eaeiand cement No. KA-302, 3-ply, per roll, $1.41. 
X oxele =F 3 : g2-ply, per roll. $1.34. 1-ply, per roll, $1.07. 
; , ot a Rawhide stone faced Gold Metal Roofing, 
} guaranteed 15 years, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft. nails 
and cement included No. KA-303, per roll, $2.20. 
Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3-ply 
guaranteed for 12 years, a high grade covering, rolls 
contain 105 aq. ft. nails and cement included, No. KA-304, 3-ply, 
per rol] $1.83, 2-ply, per roll $1.63, 1-piy, per roll $1.33. 
10,000 rolls of extra heavy high grade roofing; red or 
gray slate coated, rock faced, brown pebble coated, doublesanded 
mineral or mica surfaced No. KA-305 per roll of 108 sq. ft. nails 
and cement included $1.93. 





60 to | >» bushels 
ine, now $34.50 

ne 
cleaning 
and gra{in 


* cob 


ith rs . 
ete big price reductions, 


quality aS 4 - 


Witb all exclusiv, 
exclusive 
emefits including the 
1g sleeve now offered at re. 
= ~ below. Write us with- 
ated literature with full 


4 utomatic 
eo! vator 3g 50.” ‘Order 


e grain 
oe illustrated, 
No. KA902. 


»quipment including 
grain elevator, C » etac 


Out fail for illy: 
explanation, 


Size Ca 
S -apaci: 
Number Per ad 
xi *175 Pounds 
x250 Pounds 
375 Pounds 


28 guage painted 24 In, corrugated | 
c vated A a gc sheets;6 1-2ft. long, iesos 
per 100 eq. ft. $2.00 

26 gua ainted 2 In. corrugated 
ove £ ie rroting sheets No. KA-307 = 100 


x2 

5 

X ind ; 
indicates table sizes 

ghipment from Pennsylver 2" a 
icago Warehouses. a: 


if to 
yin exchange. 37 
in fll with onde °F Cush 


Corn , 
KA77 24 guage extra heavy painted 255 In. | 
corrugated, overhauled sheeta for roots I 
berna. oso" etc. No. KA-308 per 1 
oq. ft. 


Fr Watts 
Write Today for lier Book No. 


pder No. KA90S. 








EASY AND 
ECONOMICAL 
TO INSTALL 


Hot Water, Steam and Warm Air 
g systems, guaranteed to the last 
igh grade and thoroughly efficient, are 


In stock now new 
wire nails of all sizes 
from 8 to 40d. Put 
up in kegs of 100 Ibs. 
All good quality at 
a saving to you. A 
handy assortment 
of nails for general 
7 use—plenty of each kind 
100 Ib. cave, No. KA-68 


ONLY ~ 
as built by 


Ford MotorCo. / 





offered by us now at unusually low prices. 
ply send us a rough sketch of the layout of the 
rooms in your home. Let our experienced engi- 
neers relieve you of all worry and assist you in 
deciding upon the best plant for your particu 

building and the most economical! way to install it, 








$3.45 








Powerful, Durable, Economical 


Our guaranteed House Paint of 


best formula, spreads farther, wears 
longer and costs less than any other paint 


at such a remarkable low price. White, 
black and 26 non-fading colors to choose from Wo. KA- 
206, Put up in 1 gal. cans, 6 gal. kits and 50 gal. barrels, 


Barn Paint, a lasting preservative for 
arm; six colors, We. KA-207, per gal. $1.55. 


Send for Catalog 
FREE! 


Guaranteed qualit 
everything about the 





Iron Pipe in random 
lengths, complete with couplings in 
ell sizes are now offered at prices that 
eave money. Suitable for the conveyance 
of water and al! liquids. No. KA-204— 
Linch, per foot 6c. No, KA-205—1 1-4 
inch, per foot 9c. 





Harris Brothers Co. 
Dept. KA-34 —Chicago, Ill. 


Write in the lines below the articles on this page you ¢ 
interested in and receive our Big Catalog FREE. 

















STUD sceciieiitaiamsiiceagpestpaiam ils icici awe 


ermB. F. D. Box No. or Street State 





© yourchance 


GUARANTEED “A” GRADE OUTFIT 
No. SKA-326 — Consists of white porcelain enameled bath tub, 5 ft. 





INDOOR TOILET 
———— SS = + 
» =. : 72> 


t 


Improved cheme 
ical indoor closct, 
fitted with regular 
shaped closet seat 
and cover, finished in 


and 
ack; two nickel 
plated faucets and strainer: 
1° 


trap. No. KAGS20-— 20x36 in. 4 4 ~, 
No. KA 6530—15x30 in, $15.95 1816, each 69.95 








Here is 


Baler made 
at a tre- 


ADVANCE Ensilage 
Cutter—High Grade 


‘175 


This low price 
offer is your op- 


We are now prepared to make 
quick delivery on this celebrated high- 
grade, guaranteed, perfect gasoline engine 
in 7 H. P. size. Thousands of Stickney En- 
gines in successful operation. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to buy this famous 
Gas Engine at a money-saving price. Fric- 
tion Clutch Pulley $15.00 extra. 





. ® ss - 
Barbed Hog Fe 
Special barbed bottom galva- 
nized fencing. Made of No. 11 
wire and No. 14 intermediate line 
and stay wires. Stays spread 6 
inches apart. MA-209, 26 inches, 
per rod 26c. MA-210, 32 inches, 
per rod 30}sc. 

Galvanized Wire, 100 Ibs. $3.50 ~ 
Gaivanized Wire Shorts, 8 to 14 gauge at 

per_100 Ibs. and up. Suitable for every farm 
puf'ur in 100 Ibs. -907. 


Ps , 
ncing, Z26c 


: N( 
Hercules 1 
S Ft. Long Each 

Low prices for quick 
sales. Made of heavy gal- 
vanized iron (about 10 
gauge) Non-Tip flared 
legs. Sanitary and durable 
—money savers, 


Hog Troughs 


mendous saving. Biggest capacity; built to 
run from large tractor or a smal! gas engine, 


= KA 215, 16x 18, Junior 


KA 216, 16x 18, Standard... . 
KA 217, 17 x 22, Standard 


Automatic Feeders for Balers... 


ee 


portunity tosave money on ahighgrade 
ensilagecutter. A15-in. machine. Ca- 
pacity 15to 20tons per hour. Furnished 
with blower pipe for 30 ft. silo, mounted 





on Horse Hitch Steel Truck, Complete 
<putfit, No. KA-741 75.00 


—_— <3 ea eae 


ro ee 


1 





5 ft. length, each $1.95; 8 ft. $2.95; 
10 ft., $3.95. In lots of 3, 10c less each— 
in lots of 6, 20c less — in lots of 
30c less. No.14-KA-512. 


a PE PE YUE HICAL fi) 
, Gere L ron Sts... : aa CEL aU 


. 














